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TEANSLATOES’ PEEFACE. 


LatK in the Aiitumu of 1856, a party of friends loft 
England for a tour in Italy. When passing through the 
South of France, one of the travellers fell ill at Nimes, and 
during sixnvecks of painful and dangerous indisposition, 
was attended with great,hkill and care by the author of 
this work. , Freed from the tedious convalescence gener¬ 
ally attendant upon Allopathic treatment, the patient 
'was'enabled at the end of that i)eriod, to resume the 
Journey without tlte slightest inconvenience, more than 
ever impressed with the value of Homoeopathy, and 
grateful indeed to find in this remote city, so able a 
representative of the system. 

In the numerous visits necessitated by the serious nature 
^of the case, it was easy to perceive that the Doctor’s 
attainments were both varied and profound. No matter 
on what topic the conversation might turn, his remarks 
showed so much thought and originality, that it was 
one day* suggested to him, that he should at least 
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give to the world his ideas on Honiaeopathy, Profes¬ 
sional engagements and want of time were pleaded as an 
excuse. “ Write a book Doctor, and wo will translate 
it into English/' at last stopped tlie discussion, and 
seemed to leave an impression^ 

.Eighteen months afterwards, when on their 

way home, the travellers were agreeably surprised to 
receive the first proof^'sliects. 

.TIio present translation is a fulfilment of tlie 

promise. 


In the autumn of 1858, the original work given to 
the French public. It met with universal approbation, 
and from the scientific world the most unoualified ^aise. 
It has been extensively, and always tavourably reviewed. 
From very long articles in some of tlie leading journals 
and periodicals, a few short extracts have been made, 
and are bound up with this volume. 


To speak of the difficulties of the translation, is of 
course superfluous; in proportion to the power of thought 
and expression in the original, will be bopelessncss of 
doing justice either to the one or the other in a foreign 
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language The discriminating reader will easily trace 
any pecularities of style to their true source, for in 
many cases the translators have preferred giving a literal 
version, to vreakening the originality of the author’s illus¬ 
trations. 

The original is full of simile, metaphor, and poetic 
language; it displays in every page, the warm imagina¬ 
tion and iinpetuo\is feeling of tfie Frencliman of the 
Midi—that sunny clime which nursed so many chivalrous 
poets, from which some of later date and greater reputa¬ 
tion, have^drunk their first inspirations. A man so imbued 
with the music and poetry of old Provence, could not 
treat, even a medical subject, with the cold and prosaic 
dryness of the schools, and this renders the present work 
very different from anything that has yet appeared on 
the subject of Homoeopathy. To do justice to such a 
WTiter is simply^ impossible. The translators would 
gladly indulge the hope, that this version may be the 
m<?ans of inducing some to read the original. 

No apology will be necessary for the use of many 
words, which Homoeopathy has introduced into our 
language. To the learned, these and many other scien¬ 
tific terms, will present no difficulty; to the general 
reader, the abundant illustration will render them suffi¬ 
ciently obvious. Wherever it has been po.ssiblc, the 
language has been simplified and made poy lar. Occa- 
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sionally, there have been some slight oniissioiis and ab¬ 
breviations, the autlior having given the translators full 
permission to exercise their judgment in all respect-; 

Though this translation Junj cost no small amount of 
time and labour, and luis presented unusual difficulties, 
yet so great have been the benefits derived by the trans¬ 
lators from Hommopathy, and so desirous are they lh;it 
others sliouid share *in them, by becoming better ac¬ 
quainted with a doctrine whese real principles are so 
imperfectly known, that tliey can nev<*r regret what 
they have devoted to this object, ami they gratefiiliy 
dedicate tliis free-will offering fo the friemls and enemies 
of Homa^opathy. 

11. E. W. & C. A. a a 


BaysvjoUr, London, 
July 11, im. 



PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Thk Translators of the “Conferen&s upon Homoeopathy'' 
are pleased to laid, that a second edition has been called 
or, much sooner than they had ventured to hope. This 
affords the best proof that their efforts have not been un¬ 
successful,* in eiideavou,rfug to make Hom(eopathy more 
Iviiown ai\d appreciated^ by presenting Dr. Granier's in¬ 
teresting work to the English public. They take this 
opp*ortuiiity of thanking those professional gentlemen and 
other persons, from ■whom they have received so many en¬ 
couraging and approving letters. The advocates of the 
system will learn witfi pleasure, that many individuals 
have been converted to Hommopathy from the perusal 
of the work. 

The Translators are gratified to think, that the warm 
eulogiums of the foreign press on the original work, have 
been re-echoed by that of this country, and that no un¬ 
favourable notices have appeared; for they can scarcely 
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count as such, the personal abuse and clumsy criticism, so 
innocent of argument, that could only proceed from one 
well-known organ of the medical body, since such notices 
are ever ready, when a new b«ok or doctrine is becoming 
dangerously convincing. It fs not Homoeopaths alone, 
who have learned to measure the importance of their 
labours, by the bitterness of certain opponents, who, for¬ 
getting to find faults in the work, prefer finding fault 
with the workers. 

The whole has been carefully revised, and it is hoped 
the present edition will be free from many typographical 
errors that were unfortunately, to be found in the first. 


JmxQ Isij'lSGO. 



£mi Cicmtortt 


I DO NOT BEliEVE IN HOM&OPATHt! 


Amoko the words, which in every huiguage serve to 
excess thought, there are fe^ t3Eiore frequently empl(^ed 
than the verb Bdieve. Oertainly, in* the maolynery 
of language, is one of the parts most frequently in 
motion. 

I believe..I do not believe*. 

Either jn an affirmative or negative fbrm, thie' verb is 
found in cdl convemaiiw, all dentes, and all discussions 
Be it, clothed in French or English, Qerman cff Spankh, 
Italian or Rushan, it alwa^ carries its head high, walks 
with a proud, disdainful step, and assumes all ^e im¬ 
portance of academic dignity. 

1 beHeve.I do'nQt belieye .. 

Everyone sa^s &is—pupil and the professor 
young and the old ] thei^MUani and the learned. 
Ibelieve ...... I . .*• . K 4 ’ * 

It has beeh said eva^pshem^ both ia Ihe nuuEh^ 
place and at ihe bar; ih the street 
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until they liad passed tlironprh a long no\ ioiate. Among 
otlK'r tests the disciples -vvei-e exj)ected to submit to a 
.silence of several yi\ar.s, in order to necpiire a pertect 
equilibrium of mind ; and^ in liis addro.sses. rythagonui 
oiren said, that the two "Wyi-ds most easily uttered, Tea 
and Ah>, requiiod the most careful cousuleration. AVliat. 
prudence, wisdom, and reflection are necessary before wc 
venture to make* use of terms so absolute I What seriou-- 
con.'jcqucnco.s are ijiv'dved in an atiinnativo or negative, 
:uid yet liow mant suffer tbem to escape tbeir lips with 
llie mo.st careless indifference ! 

])o you really know wliat is meant by bclic\ iiu: . . . 
or not believing ? ]A*rhaps not. Listen. 

To believe, or not to believe, in a philosophical point 
of ^*ie^v^ an/i apart from tbe theological acceptation of 
the tpnn, signiffe.s to give ftr withhold one’s approval, 
after lieviiu* fully and seriously oxaniirbcd every new 
i'l<>a that h(‘ai’s tlu* stamp of truth. Now, I a.sk, d-» you 
always form vuir opinion in this conscientious jnannor, 
l)cforo arrivini^ at a decided eonclusion? 

Wiien a new idea knocks at the dof)r of your under¬ 
standing, do yon examino it before^ giving or^ refusing it 
admission ? 

When a discovery demands a right of domieile in tlie 
domain of truth, do you examine it before you gnve or 
refuse it a spot of earth, ca* a sliaro of sunshine ? 

Wlien a doctrine appears in the horizon of Tliera- 
pouticp, do you examine it before gi^ ing or refusing it a 
place among the medical planets ? 

In short, have you thorougjilt invostigated all you 
deny or affirm ? 

I know not which is the most irrational of two persons 
—one of whom denies, and the other aftlrm« ■ something, 
of which they are ignorant—and yet, we must conf^; 
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that little else is heard in the world but blind negatives 
and affirniaLive.s. 

Vou ilisl>eliove.Very well I 

You have, then, so intimate a kuowledg^e of the secrete 
(.»f nature, that you consider y^ourself authorized to paj^s 
judgment upon all its phenomena ! 

You know intuitively all the mysteries of science, and 
venture to place the seal (»f your encyclopedical actiraeu 
oil every fresh conception of human intelligence ! 

1 do not believe in Hoinceopathy I . t . . . . 

T have heard tlii.s said by all kinds of people. 

First, liy medical men, who know everything in medi¬ 
cine, rj'rei>t HoriKeopathy ; hy the learned, who liave 
studied everything, iloinooopathy; by professors, 

who teach every subject, excej^t Homoeopathy. 

.1 liavc lieard Monideopathy denied by men whose 
wlioh? educatioij consisted in liaviag occasionally passeii 
Ijefon^ tli'‘ walls of a college, and glanced over the pages 
of the peviodi(S‘d literature of the day. I Lave oven 
iieard lloyiccopathy denied by ladies, giving tWemselves 
all the airs of blue stookingvS, quoting at random tlu 
sayings of Labruybre, •Pascal, and Montesquieu, and, in 
reality, not believing in an^j^tbing—not evt.‘n in a iirsl 
cause. 

You do iK't believe in Iloma‘oj>athy! 

Yery well.But 1^ wish to know, and I have 

a right to demand, wliy you do not bt'lieve in it, for 
you tiughi to have reasons for your opinion. Let us 
calmly discuss the matter; and will you endeavour to 
answer the following (piostionft before pronouncing your 
judgment ? 

What is Homceopathy ? 

Whiit is the radical and scientific meaning of the 
word ? Wliat is understood by medie^ doctrine ? Wliat 
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are its principles, and how are they to be examined and 
estimated ? 

Suppose this question answered:—^What are the prin¬ 
ciples of the medical doctrine of Hahnemann ? 

Are you acquainted witt—Its physiology ? its method 
of considering man with respect to his organization 
and rank, in the general classification of beings ?—Its 
pathology? its manner of viewing health and disease? 
—Its therapeutics ?—the general principle upon which 
turn all the elements of the doctrine ?—Its • materia 
medica ? how the medicines are studied, examined, and 
administered by the Homoeopathic school ? 

Well, now I ask, has your examination led you, I 
will not say into the depths, but only as far as the 
rudiments of this medical ^octrine? . 

Have you ever seen Homoeopathy at work? Have 
you ever watched its effects, in private, /lispensary, or 
liospital practice ? for, permit me to observe, you will 
find it in all these places. Have you endeavopred to 
collect faeft and verify its statistics ? 

No 1 Why then do you dis])elieve it ? 

Homoeopathy, though still young*has already produced 
a sufficient number of worksite form a valuable library 
on the subject; it has its periodicals, its disciples, and 
lecturers everywhere. 

Have you studied these lyorks ? Have you ever read 
a single treatise on the doctrine with candid attention ? 
Are you determined to discover whether it be true or 
false ? Have you hold the torch of investigation over 
the depths of its mysterious truths ? 

No! ^Vhy, then, do you disbelieve it? 

These, are, however, very important questions, and if 
you can answer them, I shall consider you have a right 
to say, / do not believe m Homosopathy. 
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If my reader is not in the profession, he will probably 
not have understood all these (questions. I therefore 
propose to explain and develop them in these con¬ 
ferences, and .he will then perh^-ps see the rashness of 
his blind opposition, and find out he was speaking of a 
thing he did not understand, like a deaf man w'ho pre¬ 
tends to judge of one of the symphonies of Beethoven, 
or a blind one who endeavours to criticise tlie frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, and the Madonnas of Raphael. 

I do not- believe in Hommopathy! * 

There is not only one, but a great many ways of deny¬ 
ing truth; for instance, all false representations, whether 
made in good or bad faith, and.others I have already 
hinted atrthus Homoeopathy experiences the most 
varied and contradictory attacks. 

Thus, some say there no such thing, and that it 
may be compared to the Eldorado of the Spanish 
dreamer; the mysteries of Isis; the Arabian Nights; 
or the philters and sorceries of Egypt. That its globules 
are lying grains {grains de mensonge)^ its prescriptions, 
clear water or white powder; and its practitioners, jug¬ 
glers, who are more or less clever iii managing their 
patients and their — guifteas. That its principles are 
most amusing delusions, its pretensions pure Quixo¬ 
tism, and that this little medical mouse was brought 
forth one day in the throes*of a German reverie. 

Homccopathy!.It is the system adopted by 

those who arc always fancying themselves ill; by the 
idle and the rich; who know not how to spend either 
their time or tlieir money. It is the system for boudoirs 
and Weak-minded women, who divide their life between 

globules and novels. Others.pray listen. 

say that Homoeopathy is a system of poisons, and that, 
the traces of its violent remedies ne^er dLsajipear. 
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“ Is it possible, sir, that you venture on Homoeopathy ? 
Are you aware that Homeopaths only use jx)i8oas ? . . . 
such as mercury, belladonna, arsenic ; and that the system 
never recovers the slujclc^f its temble medicines ? 

Homceopathy then, can only be compared to the 
hyilra of Lema, that mauy-heatled monster. One drop 
of its blood poisons a avouikI. and makes it incurable. 
The therapeutics of Hahnemann is more fatal than the 
robe of Dejanira, or the arrows of Pl)iloctetes ; and om* 
ought to bfing forth another Hercules to deliver 
suffering humanity — more unfortunate than Argoiis 
9'f old. 

Others say ; Homoeopathy is the medicine of thase 
reformers who are in love with every nmw idea—pretend 
tv) go along witli the ago—dvasten the hatching of every 
scier^tific eiirysalis, are ever ready to form a chain to turn 
tables, and to start off in Petiu s balloon* for a pleasure- 
tiip from Paris to the moon. 

Another ; Homcet>palhy is too mysterious, i do not 
Biiderstaud U--conseqiumtly, I dt 4 not believe It 

Again ; Hommopatliy tloes not suit my constitution, 
nerves, or habits ; therefore 1 Avill*nol have anytliing to 
do with it' 

Again: Homceopathy rjiay be very well in certain 
peases perhaps in chronic affections, where time 
is not of so much importaijcc ; but in acute cases, wliich 
deinanvl active treatment—an inflarnmatiou of the lungs, 
for instance—it is quite out of the question. 

Another says: I dare undertake to sAvallow all the 
globules of a Homoefq>athic pharmacy, ’ 

.pother; Hommopathy merely consists in a strict 
regimen. One must avoid certain sf'ontSj give up certain 
iinds of food, so that at last one is scarcely permittod 
either to e*at or drioL 
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Again: Homoeopathy consists in a single remedy— 
tdways a poison, administered in water or powder for 
every kind of disease. 

Again: Homoeopathy Ls the art of administering 
medicines in globules, or inlinilely small doses. 

Again: Homceopathy consists in curing one disease 
by the same disease ; for instance, you receive a blow : 
give yourself another in the same place, and you will be 
cured! 

Again: Homceopathy has had ks day: it died with 
its author. 

Lastly ; If Homoeopathy be true, why is it not more 
popular, and adopted by the Academy and the Faculty, 
&c. I'tc. ? 

* 

In fixct, who has not l^eard these contradictory hypo¬ 


theses and these sarcastic criticisms discussed over and 


over againj 

Now. what is the cause of all this opposition? The 
igugrauce and prejudice of weak luiuds—the would-bt^ 
geuiuiies, the wits, the men of system- 

By whom is Hommopathy opposed—I do not say in 
a scientific manner, but in society, where calumny is the 
current coin ? 


Principally by the ignorant—those who have never 
over-taxed their mental powers by hard study, and have 
never sprained a foot jvhile labouring in the field of 
science—by those who have eyes and they see not, ears 
and they hear not, hearts and they feel not—by those 
who are ever ready to persecute every now-born tnitli— 
by those, in a word/’Wioni we must forgive, for they 
know not what they say. 

I confess, however, that when I have heard these 
obaervations, I have been scarcely able to restrain my 
indignation. 
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You do not believe in Homoeopathy? 

It matters little, for in spite of your reproaches 
and calumnies, it vsdll go onwards in the path of medical 
progress; it will seek you everywhere, and find you 
everywhere—you, your children, and your grandchildren 
' —not to pursue you with the sword of vengeance, but 
to load you with benefits. Its expansive power will 
triumph at last ewer the obstinate opposition of the 
schools, for the rays from the focus of its dynamism 
already shine from €»st to west. 

Listen to this sublime strophe of an immortal poet:— 

“ Le Xil a vu sur scs rivages 
Les noirs habitants ties deserts, 

Insulter, jiar leurs cris sauvages, 

L’astrc cclataiit dc^runivers. 

Oris inipuissants, lurgurs bizarres! 

Taiidis que ccs monstres barbares 
Poussaient d'insolcntes clanieurs, 

Lc dieu poursuivant sa carrierc, 

Versait dcs torrents dc lumierc 
Sur scs obsenrs blaspheraatcurs 1” 

But if there be many things that you disbelieve 
without understanding them, there arc still more which 
you as blindly believe. That would not be difficult to 
prove. Endeavour to fathom the secrets of nature, and 
you will, at each step of your search, stumble against a 
mystery. 

For example : The air you breathe, in which you live, 
and which .surrounds you on every side,—do you under¬ 
stand it ? Can you mcftsure its Currents and variations? 
Do you feel the enormous weight that bears upon you 
without crushing you? If I told the most feeble and 
delicate person, that he has constantly a weight^of more 
than 31,000 pounds of air upon his shoulders, would he 
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credit it ? Nevertheless, it is the case, and* you cannot 
deny it. 

Again : When I speak, each word strikes the air, and 
produces on this compound g^,ah undulation similar to 
the circle made by a stone falling into still water. Now, 
this undulation expands, breaks, divides, enters into the 
auditory canal, and communicates my thoughts. Do 
you understand this ? 

You are at a concert; the orchestra is composed of 
all kinds of instruments, and each haS its peculiar tone. 
Obedient, to the movement of the time, each note, flat or 
sharp, produced either by a larynx, a string, or a metallic 
tube, sounds, spreads, and presents itself under the form 
of a wave, tg your ear. All the diatonic sounds and 
chromatic changes enter the ■ ear simultaneously; you 
hear all, yet distinguish the difference between .them, 
po you understand tliis ? 

The chemical and physical history of air also, sliows 
us what have been the vagaries of human inteflecfc, and 
its oscillations betwegn error and truth. The ancients 
placed air in the number of the four elements; and 
since Lavoisier, Humboldt, and Gay Lussac analysed it, 
it is found to be a gas qpmposed of several others— 
oxygen and azote as the base and carbonic acid and carbu- 
retted hydrogen in variable quantities. 

The ancients believed that water ascends in the 
cylinder of a pump because nature abhors a vacuum; 
but since tlie experiments of Galileo and Torricelli, it is 
found to rise by atmospheric pressure, Exercised upon the 
surface of the liquid contained in the reservoir. 

Now let us turn our attention to the changes .which 
have taken place in astronomical science. tJntO 
nicus and Galileo appeared, it was thought the sun 
turned round the earth, and that our little planet was 
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the centre of attraction to all the celestial splieres. 
Since then the tables are turned. The sun is*tired vnih. 
his journey of 0,000 years ; he has gone to rest, and 
seated himself, like a proud sultan, in the centre of the 
heavens; all the planets, diis bdalisks, fascinated,by his 
gaze, revolve round his throne by the powet of an 
iiTChistible attraction, and dispute tlio favour of his rays. 

Since then the motions of all the planets have been 
accurately calculated, and it is now proved that the 
earth turns upon its own axis as it revolves round the 
sun. The mean distance of the earth from that orb is 
nearly 95,000,000 miles ; it hn.s a rotatory motion at the 
equator of more than seventeen miles a second, and a 
piogrossive one of more than 1,100 miles : yet; >vhat is 
all this compared to tlic motion of the sun i For when I 
told you it had gone to rest, it was but a metaphor. 


Telescopic science has establi>shed th^ fact, that the 
sun also possesses the two motions of rotation and pro¬ 
gression—fur, strictly speaking, tiiere afe no dxtid stars 
He requires twenty-five days aiiiLn half to tifm on las 
own axis ; and it lias been discovered that he travels 
with his seraglio of planets towards the constellation of 
Hercules, at the rate of at* least 70,000 leagues a day. 
But although the tlistuncc of the sun from the earth is 
nscertained, as well as its motion, volume, &c., will it 
ever be kuovvii what is its tiature, tlie cause of its spots, 

and, above all, tlie source of its light and heat ?. 

What mysteries!. 

Then compare the astronomy of the ancients with 
our present progress. Cieomenes, in the reign of 
Augustus, thought the sun was only a foot in diameter, 
yet Eudoxus had already estimated it at trfno times that 
of the moon. Anaxagoras suppoeed the sun Wight be 
about ilie^size of PMoponneaus, and‘Zeno cemsidared 
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it a little larger than tlie earth. Do not all these plulo- 

aopliers of antiquity resemble the shepherd of Mantua, 

wlio imagined Rome was no larger than his own 

hamlet ? 

» 

“ IJpbem quam dicantrUomiiiii, MelibecCj pntavi 
Stultuj'ego, httic nodtrae sMuilem.”. 

Would you have an approidmate idea of the small¬ 
ness of our planet, and the magnitude of the sun? 
Imagine one of those soap-bubbles which you have so 
often made in yotir childhood ; blow one in imagination 
the size of the earth, continue to blow until this Indddc 
of your fancy becomes a million and a half limes -larger, 
and then you will liavo a notion of the size of the sun. 
Our globti, which we ignorantly believed was the largest, 
is, after all, the smallesti -Arago said one day in his astm- 
nomic lectures, that if Ihe sun were put in o»e scale, 
there must'bo 335,000 globes the size of the eartli put 
in the other, to make the balance even. 

H<miboldt makes this supposition : "‘The moon is up- 
wardsM' 238,000 jnilee distant from the earth ; if wc 
were to pkice the earth in the centre of the sun, and 
make the moon turn round it, the moon's orbit would be 
completely within that •of the sun, and a considerable 
margin would remain so that our planet, compared to 
the sun, is but a speck ; one little poppy seed compared 
to the head, which contains thousands of others. 

How then are we to believe that this brilliant sun, 
which gives light and heat to the whole imiverse, is but 
a feeble lamp, grain'of sand compared to the stars ? or, 
m astronomers tell us, that although light travels at the 
rate of 164,000 miles a second, there ,are nevertheless 
stars so retnote from the earth, that their rays have never 
yet reached tia ? Fathomless abyss, whose fearful depths 
can never be sounded^ by the inwestigatious of science \ 
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Explain the mystery of planetary attraction! Inquire 
of astronomy, she is silent I The genius of a Newton 
remains dumb ! 

But if from the mystery/)f gravitation and univerial 
harmony, we pass on to tlie phenomena of physiology,- 
the domain of mystery would still further enlarge its 
borders. 

Bo you understand colour, odour, taste, and how, by 
means of the eye, the pituitary membrane, and the lin¬ 
gual papill®, they ^•each the brain, and there produce 
their specific sensations ? Do you comprehend life, spirit, 
matter, the vital fluid, and the affinity of these elements ? 
Or digestion, circulation, the secretions, and the machi¬ 
nery of all your functions 1 

How many mysteries there are which will for ever re¬ 
main sjirouded in profound silence!.Yes, every 

thing in nature is mysterious: thus the Egyptians wisely 
represented licr under the image of a veiled female, to 
show she is impenetrable. 

Casting a glance at the far-off p%st, and returning to 
the horizon of the present, is it not ea-sy to perceive that 
many things never liave been, and never will be under¬ 
stood ; many others were firs^ obscure and afterward,s 
seen clearly ; many rejected and afterwards received as 
true ? In all ages the footsteps of truth have ever been 
haunted by the phantom of unbelief. Discoveries have 
been repulsed by the blind opposition of ignorant preju¬ 
dice, and inventors have all drunk of tlie same bitter cup. 

Remember what was once said of the mariueris com¬ 
pass, printing, and other daughters of prepress I , 

But we will permit the errors of witiquity to sleep On; 
we have no need to disturb the traditions df the Chal¬ 
deans and Egyptians, the Greeks and RomaiA, not even 
those of the middle ages, or more modern times. 
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Think what was said oidy yesterday of steaxn-hoats I 
.a chimera!—rf nulroads!.a delu¬ 
sion ! —of the electric telegraph I .a utopian 


idea ! —of photography ! , ^ . a dream! —of gal- 

vanoplasty! . •.a lie ! &a, &c. All these 

children of progress had well nigh been devoured by a 
scepticism, more cruel than old Saturn in the fable. 

Yesterday you denied all these things ; to-day you 
Ixeheve them. Yesterday you said No, because everyone 
said No ; to-day you feay Yes, becaifee others do. The 
Yea of to-day no more proves your wisdom than the 
No of yesterday ; the mind remains in darkness ! . , . . 

Why then do you, that would pass for men of intelli¬ 
gence, and who pride yourselves in not believing what 
you do not understand, rejeet Homoeopathy, and take for 
granted things far more Mysterious and incomprehen¬ 
sible? Are you not in danger of having the opinion of 
Pascal applied to you, “ The iyicreduloits are the most 
crednloas ; they believe in the miracles of Vespasian, 
that tfmj may not hglievc in those of Moses.” 

When you see a white vapour rise from the kettle, you 
say, “ Tliat is steaiiiT'' True! but what is steam ? I do 
not ask the teclmlcal definition of this powerful element. 
Explain simply, how, under the influence of heat,* the 
particles of water separate, pass from the liquid to the 
gaseous state, and acquire an irresistible power of expan¬ 
sion—a power which, in mechanics, supplies the labour 
of a thousand hands, and laughs at all opposing force. 

When your portrait is taken by photography, a ray of 
sunshine steals the features and expression of your face, 
carries them through the focus of the daguerreotype, and 
that faithful pencil portrays, in a few seconds, a perfect 
likeness. Do you understand the mystery of this rapid 
operation? Ask chemistry ; she is silent I 
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When your thought, carried-by an electric spark, flics 
from Europe to Africa, and even from one bemrapherc to 
another, as we shall soon see, do you- not tremble as you 
bend over the.gulf of such a mystery? Do you under¬ 
stand this wonderful proJess^ the swift transmission of 
the spark, or the i*apid decomposition of the electricities 
of tlui wire, the multiplied action and iutemiption of 
the current, and, above all, how soft ivon is magnetised 
by the galvanic fluid ? 

I have often remiurked that the band of the telegra¬ 
phic dial can register at least 2o letters in a second, 
that is, 25 interruptions of the current iu onfi second. 
Now let your imagination travel through space ; it 
■wiU with one liound plunge into infinity; but in one 
second to make an imaginary^ionrney from Paris to 
seilles for instance, 25 times, as the telegrapli can do, is air 
experiment you will never be able to make. Do you 
not see that you give the lie to tin* impossible, when you 
cun thus cojt^ erse with a friend l>y means of a wire a thou¬ 
sand miles long, which serves as a speakiiig-rtrun^pet to 
convey your thoughts into his very oar? Inquire of 
physics ; you will receive no reply ! ^ 

Wliy did you but j’esterday disbelieve all these start- 
Jing phenomena, and Ixdievo tliem to-day? The mind 
that tlien proudly denied, now humbly bows to facts it 
cannot understand. Perhap^i even in this generation^ 
splendid discoveries may yet be made, the possibility of 
whose exiatC'iicc will be received with the smile of incre¬ 
dulity I lor instance, will the reign of gas and steam 
last for ever, and their universal ap|dicfition to arts and 
manufactures be the last effort of pjrogr^.? soon, 
may we not see locomotives propolieci by electrcMnag- 
netic£>rce, and the gas-lamps ttiiSA* but dimly^ light our 
streets, be replaced by.an incombostibla^substanco placed 
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between the poles of a galvanic - battery ; and this arti¬ 
ficial sun make the altematioa of clay and night well 
nigh forgotten. 

It is no longer reasonable to deny the possibility of 
these scientific and practical^res&lts: we might as well 
say, the Isthmus of Suez will never be cut through, 
that the two Americas will always be united by the 
Isthmus of Ptmama; or that we shall never go, some of 
these dayo, from Dover to Calais by railroad. 

There fere just now two inventions, t)r rather two new 
modifications uf the? inventions already in use, which will 
AVondorfuUy extend the horizon of science. 

An electric inacldnc is on the tapis, which, by means 
of the, signs of a new language, will accurately report 
any sermon, spc'ech. &c. Stenography was at one time 
thought a gn'at step in advance, by the rapidity with 
which it follcjwed public speaking; but it is nothing 
compared to tlie idccirostat, which may truly be called 
the daguerreotype of thought. Another photographic 
machine js spoken of, which is to represent, telegraphi¬ 
cally, the living image of persons at a distance. Could 
a more brilliant ray stream from the focus of the possiMe f 
And yet certain^ natural philosophers consider the 
electrosUxt and ihes photostat as ejcteedingly probable, 
since, even l>efore their birth, these twins of progress 
have been baptized, and had,their names inscribed in the 
register of science. , 

And this is not all; could your vision penetrate into 
the distant future, how would you gaze with astonish¬ 
ment at the view of discoveries yet irnmade! discoveries 
tliat we cannot calculate, and <5f which we do not even 
dream 1 

What woiivld Homer aa^l Virgil say could -they sea the 
Iliad and the printed ?' Wh^t would Alexander 
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and Csesar think of our ai*tillery, or Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon of railroads and the electric tdegraph? , 

If the ancients were right iu saying, ** K^iow before 
thou loveet;*^ it is quite as true to say, "Know before 
thou lovestnot** St Augpstine said, "It is heMer to 
incline towards doubt than assurance.in things diffi¬ 
cult to prove and dangerous to believe” Solomon also 
says, “ He that answeretk a matter before he heareth ity 
it is folly and shame unto him” Therefore, when any 
new idea is presented to your notice, suspend your judg¬ 
ment, until you'have thoroughly investigated the subject. 

One day M. Lordat, the illustrious physiologist of 
Montpellier, was asked, what he thought of Homoeo¬ 
pathy? “ I neither receive nor reject it,” said he, since 
I have not had time to study it; I ha’.e heard such 
contradictory opinions on the*subject,from thinking ainl 
enlightened men, that I must reserve my judgment 
until I have a right to have an opinion: tliat is to say, 
until I have, submitted it to a careful examir^atvm, 
especially sjs this doctrine has the ^proval of oue ot the 
most distinguished teachers, Monsieur D'Araador, Pro¬ 
fessor of Pathology and Therapeutics.” You may ven¬ 
ture to follow this example; apd, when any one speaks 
of Homoeopathy, instead of condemning and ridiculing 
so grave a subject, have the good sen-se to say, “ I do 
not know anything about it.” 

Broussais, the fiery Broussais, who at one time spoko 
of Homaopathy as the greatest absurdity, and unworthy 
of the least examinaiionj was shaken in lus opposition 
by the force of truth, and exclaimed in one of his last 
lectures, before his numerous pupils, ** I do not recog¬ 
nise in science anything but the authority oi facts, and 
at present I am experimenting upon Homoeopathy.” 
These words were r^jceived with a general murmur of 
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increrlulity; but the illustrious professor, striking his 
desk, repeated in a stronger and more indignant tone, 
“Yes, I AM EXPKRIMENTIXU UPON HoMG'OPATnY.” This 
time the smile faded away from their lips. 

I 1( avo these two examples for yonr consideration. 

But if Homceopathy bo opposed by the prejudiced 
and denied by tlto ignorant, it is often but ill understood 
even by some of its warmest friends, wlio favour its 
progress >vith all the zeal of fervent proselytism. 

Some imagino it only to consist in globules and 
infinitesimal doses. Noav, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that our doelrine does not solely consist 
in this secondary principle. Leave this assertion for 
ignorant and infinitesimal minds. Others onlv see the 
principle of aluKilla simiL’/pts, and make use of this 
lover to til - neglect of <ill tlie other parts of the 
machine, ^ 

Trutli is one, but it has many faces; and in order to 
know it well, wo must become acquainted witli all its 
aspects ;^t>r an erroneous opinion may do Homeopathy 
as much harm as blind denial. 

In general, Iloma'Opathy is not understood. It has 
been repeatedly saitl, botl^ by its friends and enemies, 
that it is a very easy science. On the contraiy', there is 
nothing more difficult. An intimate knowledge of its 
philosophy requires long and painful study; tlie practice 
of its principles demands all the powers of the most 
energetic mind; and this steep and arid path, so full of 
stumbling blocks, often discourages the most determined 
footstep. And yet in their simplicity, so many imagine 
they understand Homoeopathy, thougli totally ignorant 
of it; otlicrs undertake to clear and evdtivate tliis soil, 
but finding it uugrateful and sterile, give themselves up 

c 
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to despair; tlieir wearied and feeble baud drops the 
plough, and they slumber on. the furrow. 

AVero Homoeopathy known and understood, both by 
the public, which deny without knowing wliat they say, 
and the Academicians, wli^ deny without knowing wliat 
they do, its steps ■would be less shackled in the field of 
jn'actice, and in the road that leads to the Faculties. Its 
ji ’lu would not so lon<:; remain under a bushed, and its 
reign would commence far nioro speedily. 

This is the reaffOn why I undertake those Conferences. 

If you w'ill follow me patiently to the f-nd, J trust vou 
will learn to know ami love Homa!opath\^ 

1 v.'ill ( udeavour to explain what it is, and what it i< 
vot; unveil its \arions faces; take its machinery to 
pieces; and you shall be present at its blrlb. ; 4 ruwlb. 
and dis-seminaticn. I nil! ^submit all its priiii’i[il('s to 
tiic most scrupulous analysis; separate \he lares from 
the wheat, and ]»liick out the briars and tliorns whii'h 
may arrest your faltering steps. T will endeayour tc* 
answer ail obj'.ctions, anti clear uji all douids. 

As [ wish to be uiulcrstootl Im all, T slinil be as .sim¬ 
ple as possible, and only intrmkice the elemenis of 
niedicid knowledge; dispeiif^) with the more sciontiHo 
part of tlie argument, and banisli from my language 
all the vain subtleties of the old school. 

AFy aim will he, simplicity, clearness, and truth. 

In bringing this first Conference to a close. I should 
AAdsh to leave the sanui impression e\\ the nunds of my 
readers as is always left on mine, after reading the ft)I- 
lowhig lines in the “Apology'’ of the great Tertulliau 
to the senators of Rome, in tho times (T tho persecutions 
of the Christians:—“Let the truth be permitted to reach 
your ears by the secret way of si'cnt WBitingu She 
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ilskcth no favour for her cause, because she feeletli no 
wonder at her condition. She knoweth that she livetli 
a stranger upon eartli, tliat among aliens she easily find- 
eth foes, but that she hath her birth, her home, her 
lK>pe, licr favour, and her worth in the heavens. One 
thing meanwhile, slie earnestly doMreth, tliat she be nut 
cuiideimied unknown .^'—Piiseys Tro,ndailov. 
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MY CONVKKSION TO ii0Ma:0PATny. 


AV'hat is a Home opathic Doctor ? 

It Avould, perhaps, be difikult to say in general what 
a doctor is, but as to a Homceopathic doctor, nothing is 
easier; he is a Quack. 

He is a magician of tht) school of Zoroast<^r, worthy 
of figuring at tlio court of Pharaoh, and of assisting the 
famous )Simou Magus in ids encounter witli Peter; 
a more skilful charmer tlian the Circe and Medea of 
superstitious Greece; a more cuiiidng enchanter than 
the celebrated Merlin of tlnfiidddlo ages; and a more 
dexterous wizard tliamthc CVuitos, the Poseos, and Hu: 
Robert Hondins of our day; ho is a charintfia, and 
when you have said that, yiJu have said all. 

But what is a cliarlatan ^ 

Ever}^ one knows. He is a man whtw profession it is 
to deceive tin.: public in some way or other, and of tins 
genus, there are many species. 

But what is a quack doctor? 

Ido not here allude to sucli worthie , as the Chiarinis, 
those well-known quacks, wlio appear in* public in a 
carriage drawn by^piiet horses, thoioughly acciustoined 
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to tlic trade. They arc profusely oruamentod with rings 
and charms, call the crowd together with fife and 
drum, and after haranguing the multitude, they pocket 
many a sous in excliangc for tli^ir wonderful nostrums, 
that due all complaints. 

In this case no one has any riglit to complain, for it is 
a pviucijdo iu law, that says, sckntl d volenti nulla 
jit injitvhf. liwi'c is 'no rjrcut crime in dcceivinf/ 
ikosc 'ivho have iltelr ej/ps open. 

But medical rpiackeiy is quite auo\lior thing ; it is a 
-Uiudivd times more mtIous and cul2)ahlc, inasmuch as 
it iiiqilies a breach of conlidence. IVo will examine 
tile aihu’r more closely, and Sio how a quack doctor 
juanages to turu lus practice to account. 

o will s.iy uotliing of his cfjuipago, servants, and 
Jiandsome e.'iLa!)Ushmeiit, tlie idle gossips ]Kaid#to fill 
his wailing-rdom, his maiiuorism. Ids affectation of the 
stylo and hearing of the fadiionahle world, ainl all other 
coutri\*ances to gain publicity, nor of the skill wdth 


W'liich hT' advertises kis cures. It is a praiseworthy and 
pliilaulhropic zeal, which would have all sufferers pm- 
ticipate iu the resources of a science that can perform 
such miracles. TJiis is cheating in open ilaylight. But 
let us seize those pirates on the frontiers, who carry on 
a. more subtle system of contraband. Suppose a patient 
under the care ot a physician ; after a time he begins to 
tire of his treatment, and sends for another, who 
happens to ho our quack. Jfe comes, after having been 
impatiently expected for some time, and quite out of 
brcatli from the imperative demands of his immense 
practice: tlio consultation takes place, and in leaving, 
he says to the relatives wdio ask ids opinion, “It is too 
late, if you* liad sent for me sooner, I could have saved 
him." Or perhaps on another occtxsion, “I am just in 
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time, a few hours later and the patient would have been 
lost." And these important assertions would not have 
had their due weight, if unaccompanied by severe stric¬ 
tures on the treatment ^of his brother practitioner. Now 
tas the absent are always in- the wrong, the first doctor is 
sure to be blamed, however the case may terminate. 

Another patient is suffering from some organic affec¬ 
tion, consumption for example, and the doctor says, “ The 
disease has been either misunderstood or neglected, for 
if it had been treated skilfully in the comineacenieiit. 
things would not have gone so farif issues have been 
ordered, he wishes them to be healed, if they have not 
been ordered, he prescribes them ; he breaks the bottles, 
changes the medicines, merely for the sake of opposition; 
and all this is sure to gratify the patient and every one 
about Jiim. 

Again; a lady lias a trilling eruption*on the nose. 
The first surgeon she consulted, simply ordered a little 
cerate, which ivas probably sufficient, but the patieiio 
fancies sometliiug more is necossary, and consults 
another. He, more conscientious, exclaims, “ Upon my 
word, liladam, it is well I have seen you, for the least 
neglect on your part would •have resulted in a most 
serious disease, probably a cancer." 

Another suffers from hcemorrhage. The usual medi¬ 
cal attendant promptly employs the best means, such as 
every good practitioner would prescribe in the same 
circumstances. But as the symptoms continue, another 
physician is called in, and he arrives just in time to 
appropriate to himself tlie credit of tlio cure. Let us 
suppose, as an extreme case, that the first practitionei* 
employed the liquid perchlorate of iron: this pre¬ 
paration applied to the skin, produces a kind *o£ tanning 
of the tissues, and that which is thrown off very mudi 
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resembles the detritus from a gangrenous sore; now in 
such a case, an ignorant practitioner might be deceived 
himself, and consequently deceive otliers. But a quack 
takes advantage of this fortunate circumstance, and 
addressing himself to the ifelatives, plays the part of 
Sgauarelle to admiration. “ Do you uiideTstand Latin 
‘^Not in the least'* You do not undevstand Latin T* 
And then for the benefit of his listeners, as gullible as 
Gdronte, he makes a most brilliant^ digression full of 
technical terms, and winds up by saying, “ You see how 
it is : three hours later and your daughter would havo 

had a mortification/*.And Gdronte cries out 

after this tirade. “ That's true, o/i, ^vhat a clever man 
And I, in the words of Valere to Sgauarelle would say, 

“ JLoiv can a person like you, Siv,findj amusement in 
such gross deception, and demean himself hy talking 
m this vjay 

Ho then is a real quack, who, whilst he pockets the 
fees, endeavours to make himself valued at tlie expense 
of a brother practitianer, and having some mistakes to 
account for in his practice, lays the blame on another. 
This is pretty nearly the character of the ordinary quack 
doctor. I sayfof I have but shown the lining 
of this specious garment. I say, also, “o/an. ordinary 
guack** for a Homoeopath is not only all this, but a 
great deal more. He is supposed to be a physician and 
he is not; he is thought to earn his money, but he steals 
it, for instead of doing something, he does nothing. 

Oh, ye calumniators, you are quite at liberty to vent 
all your spleen upon us, and though I risk being accused 
of borrowing from M. Guiaot, I shall be satisfied with 
merely saying with him, “ Your insults can never equal 
our disdain** I have even found reasonable and 
honest-minded persons entertaining most singular ideas 
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of a HomceopatLic 2>tiysiclan: these are some of the 
questions that have been put to me with the greatest 
seriousness and simplicity: 

“Sir, do you know-the other system of medicine? 
Arc you a surgeon and accoucheur Hkc other prac^ 
titioners ? Where did you study ? Who taught you 
promceojxitliy ? W]io was your professor ? &c/’ 

Poor Homceopathic doctor! thou art indeed a mys- 
Terioiis being. \^hat distant and desert country gave 
thco birth ? AVhat is thy zone—thy clime—thy sun ? 
Art thou not some aerial being; some genius of the 
clouds; some mysterious sprite? 

Alas, no ! a Hoinoeopaihic physician is a mortal, like 
other men. Wliy should he not be a surgeon and 
accoucheur ? Why do you igiagine he knows less than 
other physicians? He is not the disciple of any one in 
particular; he loudly protests against the humiliating 
supposition, that he is the moutli-pioce of any man. I 
know—and I desire always to have the merit lacing 
impartial—that certain Homceopathic physicians, w itlj a 
consulerable amount of practical l^^owledgo, who Jiave^ 
acquired VDst experience at the bed-side of their })atients, 
and are enjoying immense popularity, give themselves 
up by degrees, to the pleasing delusions of pride and 
flattery, and become at last, as thorougli autocrats as 
Louis XIV,, exclaiming, “ Homceopathyy 1 am TTomceo- 
fathy!* Tlien follows the desire of being the centre of 
a circle, fonuing a new school, being invested in tho 
ermined robe of the professor, and having a name to 
descend to posterity. 

I know all this; but what can we expect ? To err is 
human. 

The Homceopathic physician knows the old system of 
medicine bqt too well. He followed the usual course of 
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medical study. He obtained his diploma, and that 
confers on him the full power of practising medicine 
anywhere, according to his judgment and conscience, 
therefore no one has a right to ask him a reason either 
for his principles or his acts. As a man he may be 
Rubject^o social law, but as a physician he is responsible 
to Qod alone !. 

Would that there were in France, as in other nations, 
Faculties to bring into the world pure Honueopathic 
doctors. Tlicy would have sucked thfe milk of genuine 
Homa'opathy alone; their minds would have been fed by 
its specific teaching only ; and their ideas fertilized and 
developed by the sun of Hahnemannian doctrine. 

But because in France the thermometer of medical 
progress ronuims. and will ceniaiu invariably at zero; 
because the Faculty smothbrs as much as possible^every 
germ of regeix'ration ; because it closes its triple-barred 
gates of brass against every just eftbrt of •reform; all 
students must at be Allopaths. They must be 
nursed Sn the bosoyr of the Academy; receive the 
diploma’ there; be baptized there ; for out of its palo 
there is no salvation! 

Suppose there is a plai^ which you desire to add to 
your collection, the seed of which requires to be sown in 
the soil of a distant country before it can germinate, and 
afterwards it is to be transplanted into your garden. 
But yon say, it may die on the journey, or it may^not 
thrive in a new climate, much time would be lost, for, 
in my own garden, with my care, sunshine, and dew, I 
might have seen it bud and bloom. 

Yes, you are right, but—so it is. 

I for one, liavo spent much time in learning worthless 
things; I Iftive been at much pains to find a place on 
tlie shelves of my memory for many absurd formularies. 
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I have made great efforts to classify many a useless 
article amongst my medical furniture. How often liave 
I re<^rctted this trouble, and could I but sink the whole, 

o 

like a wedge of iron that hi\s passed for an ingot of gold, 
I would have done it long ago. 

However, I have one consolation, my AllopalMc prac¬ 
tice was not of long duration; I took but few steps in 
this dark labyrinth, and scarcely .soiled my feet in the ruts 
of the old road. But do not su})pose however, that I 
have always l^een an apostle of Homoeopathy ; were not 
the allusion too sacred, I would remind yon tliat befort' 
his coaversion, St. Paul w’os the enemy of Chri.stians. 

I can easily imagine what arc the opinions formed by 
physicians and the Avorld at large respecting Hnmao- 
patliy ; T have only to rentember my own ideas on the 
suhjoat, both when I was a student, and during my short 
Allopathic practice. They were those of indifference, 
hatred, or opposition. I was what doctors generally are ; 
1 know what they knew ; I believed what they Ixilieved; 
I did what they do; and agaiiist.HouKoopath}’, I said 
all they said. A jnipil of the same school, I made tin* 
same systematic opposition, taught* the same principles, 
employed their antagonism;Jind armed with the same 
weapons, I entered the arena to endure the .same couffict. 

When I was a student at the school of Montpelier, 
there was a Homoeopath among the j>rofessors, a man 
of great merit and unquestionable genius, who practised 
Homoeopathy clandestinely; he could not oj>enly avow 
his opinions, for fear of bringing down up<m hinisclf the 
thunderbolts of the Academy, but his lectures and teach¬ 
ing always savoured of Hahnemamiism. His class was 
therefore not very well attended, and as to myself, I 
confess never to have been present on a single occasion. 
He was once my examiner, and I quickly perceived \xc 
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was leading me on to the ground occupied by the new 
medical reform ; 1 stoutly resisted his arguments, made 
an absurd opposition, and was nearly being rejected, 
which I should have richly deserved. 

At tliat time I^had an intimate friend among the stu¬ 
dents, who held the same violent opinions as myself. 
TTow often have I said to him, “ If I had a son who was 
going to attend the lectures of our Homcropathic profes¬ 
sor, I woidd take him away from the school/". 

And now, if I had a son, he would be aTIomoiOpath from 
the moment of his birth, and he should grow up under 
the shade of the Hahnemanniau tree! 

This friend is now a Homoeopathic practitioner. It 
was not without much difficulty he entered the path of 
truth, but now, nothing w'OBld make him change his 
course. Wlieiiever I heard* Homa^opath}’^ spoken pf, or 
found any book, journal, or scieutihe body of men dis¬ 
cussing the doctrine, it had the same effect upon me, as 
tile liistory of Gulliver, or the four sons of Aimon. I re- 
membci’ V>ne day, the* porter of the school had on his 
stall among other second-hand articles for sale, a box of 
Homteopathic medicines. Like the rest, I sto])ped to 
examine it, and looked upon it as a curiositv, a j^lay- 
thing, or some talisman, and a smile of pity curled 
my lip. Afterwards, when I hail left the school fur¬ 
nished with my diploma, and was in pnictice, had I 
met a Ilonneopathic practitioner, I should certainly 
have turned him into ridicule; and if a consultation had 
been proposed to me, I should indignantly have refused 
to meet him. 

As long as I live, I shall remember being called into 
the country to see a young girl suffering from erysipelas 
in the face ; "she was under the care of a Homoeopathic 
practitioner, whom I would not see. When I entered the 
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patient*s room, I perceivcJ a glass of water on a table at 
the bedside. ** What is that ?’* said I to the mother. ‘*Sir, 
it is my daughter s medicine, which the doctor himself 
prepared.'" And then with pious indignation, I poured 
out this mysterious remedy on the floor, wrote a long 
prescrijdiou according to the rules of art, and left, amaz¬ 
ingly satisfied with myself; I liad avenged the shade 
of the divine Hii^pocrates, by throwing a glass of told 
water in the face of Homa^opatli}'. 

Why then shodld I be surprised at all the doctors can 
say and do against mo ? I pardon them with all my 
heart, for I have been as guilty, perhaps even more so. 
I solemnly declare by way of reparation, tliat when I 
denied Homa*opathy and was its calumniator and perse¬ 
cutor, I was completely ignorant of it, and knew no 
ntort^of the doctrine than of Arabic, Syriac, or Hebrew. 
Now when you hear a physician or any other person 
ridicule Homoeopathy, stop him short, and say, “ Do you 
know anything about it?"’ 

However, my miiid was not at pase, nor waff my con¬ 
science satisfied. In general, we only believe in medicine 
when wo first begin to study it; flien, ail appears true, 
beautiful, and seductive. We liope to pick up more 
knowledge than dust, on the time-honoured benches 
of the lecture-room ; the words of the professors exhale 
the perfume of infallibility^ and to the statue of Hippo¬ 
crates, each one offers his share of incense. But, when 
the Faculty has placed the doctoral crown upon the head 
of the student, and he plunges into private practice, 
what trouble, regret, and disap|X)intmentho experiences! 
In proportion as he advances in his career, doubts arise 
in his mind,'and by degrees he is overwhelmed with unbe¬ 
lief. Ask doctors if they believe in medicine, and hear 
what they will say—as a general rule, the faitli of a 
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medical nian, is in inverse proportion to his past studies 
and actual knowledge. This is sad, but it is true. 

Thank heaven it is not so with Homceopaths. Theirs 
is a living and universal creed, for the corner stone of 
the Hahnemannian edifice is jmity of principle. But we 
will not anticipate. 

Like the greater part of the profession, I had learned 
to regard medical science, as a Christian regai-da the 
Koran. By intuition I believed in the God of medicine, 
but to adoro him in the persons of professors, was 
repugnant to my convictions, for the Faculties were, in 
my opinion, like the mosques of the false prophet. 

1 was an Allopathic doctor. I had been brought up 
in the bosom of Allopathy^ that is, the old school of 
medicine; I had been baptized at Montpelier, and yet 
I was not a believer. 

What was to be done? 

Follow the dogmas of Hippocrates ? But hear what 
he says; One physician prescribes a strict diet, another 
allows a liberal one, a third forbids both : so we need not 
wonder that the art of medicine -is said to resmihh 
astrology, 

Can any one bo satisfiedowith such teaching? 

What was to be done ? 

Follow the dogmas of the vitalist school of Mont¬ 
pelier? But one of the most celebrated professors of 
this school, Bferard, has gone so far as to confess bis 
scepticism in medicine; after having spoken of the 
relative perfection of other sciences, ho concludes by 
saying, ** In medicine, on the contrary, no part is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, complete. The best established truths 
seem to be, or really are, overturned by new ones. Each 
new stone added, shakes a building that is incomplete, and 
in every part of which, we may have to supply defects.'* 
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How can any one remain in so dogmatic a sanctuary ? 

What was to be done ? 

Follow the doctrine of the materialist school of Paris ? 

But, to k'gin with, I am not a materialist in any point 
of view; besides, I read in the Gazette des Hopitaux 
of October 31st, 1843, the apology of this school in 
these startling terms; Mons. Jean Raymond says, “ I 
mu one of those who declare that this school represents 
neither a principle, nor a method. I say more, that it 
has no system of instruction vJiatever, for when we 
speak of a school, we imply a principle, and when Ave 
speak of instruction, wc suppose agreement and unity in 
that teaching. In this point of view, there is in 'Paris, 
neitlier st'*ho(.»l nor instruction ; there is certainly a uni¬ 
versity, Avhere 26 professors, paid by the statt\ impose 
their# opinions and doctrines* on the pupils avUo are pre¬ 
paring for examination, before men Avho ‘hold such and 

such opinions.Be pleased to observe that I am 

not writing a criticism,/ sivipyly say wkat exUts; my 
conclusion when tke school of Paris is spoken 6f, is, that 
I hear a high-sounding expression, but devoid of sense.'* 

Enter into such a tower of BalTel! 

What remains to be done 

Be an eclectic ? That is, — reject for the most 
part all the dogmas of the schools; — choose from each 
whatever may bo valuable, fin<l gather from tlic brush¬ 
wood of the various systems, AvhercAvith to make up 
my bundle of therapeutic faggots follow that absunl 
stream, which had its rise in the ancient school of 
Alexandria, and which terminates in the proud preten¬ 
sions of Cousin, Jonffroy, and Damiron! 

Moreover, the celebrated Broussais said, with lus bitinf'- 
irony, “ The eclectics arc always men of superior merit: 
they are never mistaken in the choice they make among 
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the different sects, and to be on tbeir list, is to be infallible. 
This is, I hope, a fine dose of presumption! What do 
you think of it, gentlemen"of the eclectic school? Could 
you succeed better if you wished Jo prove that medicine 
is only a mass of ^traditions b«th true and false ; of pre¬ 
cepts both good and bad ; of practices both useful and 
dangerous ; and, consequently, not worthy of a place in 
the rank of sciences ? It appears to me, that to say we 
are eclectics, is to declare there is no sound doctrine, 
that all tile professors have erred in a great many par- 
liculars, and that we are the only ones among all physi¬ 
cians, past and present, who are never mistaken,” 

Bo an eclectic after that! 

On the Ihtli FobniaTy, 1846, Magendie said to the 
College of Fi-anco, “ You mo^rest assured that a disease 
usually runs its course without being influenced by the 
treatment. If d were to say all I thought, I should add, 
that it is especially in those cases in which the most 
active means are employed that the mortality is the 
greatest. 

Kurt Sprengel, one of the most celebrated professors 
in Prussia, and associate member of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, lias come to the conclusion, after 
much study and great practical knowledge, that scepti¬ 
cism in medicine is the perfection of' science, and that 
the wisest course is to regard all opinions Avith in- 
difterenco, Avithout a^lopting any. How then act, with 
such confessions weighing on your conscience ! Besides, 
I remembered that the famous philosopher Jamblique, 
said, Avith one of his mysterious smiles, that " medicine 
is the daughter of dmmisJ' 

Lastly, the English Hippocrates, Sydenham, said, Avith 
sorrowful naivete, Qiim medica appellatur revem confa- 
hvdandA garricndigiie imtins est rti’s, gudm medendi** 
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What is called medical art, is rather the art of talking 
and gossiping, than the healing art. And I said to myself, 
in meditating upon these cotifessions, how can a doctor 
continue to practise ? JVhy does he not exert all his efforts 
to escape the cruel sentence of the cejehrated Hecquer, 
ancient dean of the Faculty at Paris, a man as remarkable 
for- his piety as his science ? “ Medical men are laying 
for themselves remorse for the future, and in their 
old age they might form a fraternity of 'penitents'' ■ 
What an ocean of doubt I 

Do not now ask me what an Allopathic physician is, 
for I shall take very good care not to answer your 
question. Would not the elements of the confession 
we have just heard be sufficient to form a definition? 
If you require more, consult the writings of Moliere, 
Lesage, &c. 

But if in spite of all these accusations, you think my 
imprudent hand ought not to have thrown aside the 
regal mantle that covers the rags of Allopathy, I 
would say with the sardonic Montaigne, “ I tvould not 
have dared so boldly to have unfolded the mysteries of 
medicine, had I not been assisted by its partisans 
themselves. If you meet ^v^th them some day, you will 
find they speak much more roughly of their art than I 
have done. I only scratch, they wound!' 

Nevertheless, I was hearing the new doctrine con¬ 
tinually spoken of; it was said to progress with a speed 
alarming to the Academy, and its light everywhere dis¬ 
sipated the clouds of unbelieving opposition. 

One day, by chance, I was witness of a discussion 
between two doctors representing the two campa I 
was struck Avith the clearness and energy of the argu¬ 
ments of the Homoeopath against the Allopatli, and 
singularly sui'prised to hear it predicted, that Allopathy 
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would ooe day be the humble servant ot Homoeo¬ 
pathy. 

Another time, circuttistaiucee brought me in contact 
with a Homoeopathic physician, of great merit, hut still 
g't'eater modesPy; on that agoount I do not mention his 
name. We haj a long conversation, or rather discus¬ 
sion. He found in me, on the one band, all the fire of 
antagonism-; but on the other, a very easy conquest for 
any kind of medical reform. At that time, I had lost 
faith in my system, and the most paufful doubt pervaded 
, every act of my practice. 

Though I was not convinced by this discussion, I at 
least determined to satisfy myself either foi\ or cbgainst, 
by a fresh course of study. I then made up my mind, 
for I wished to have a clear conscience. I procured 
books, began to work, And abandoning my jTormer 
idol, entered for the - first time into the temple of 
Hahnemann. Th^, after the'example of Descartes, I 
laid agide all my preconceived Ttoifiems, and divested 
my mind of every iqjedical system whatever. 

First of all, I read the philosophical explanation of 
the principles of Hofiiccopathy, which made a favourable 
impression upon me, whea I saw that Hahnemann had 
said, “ Do not take my word for it, verify the facts.'' 

Name me any innovator who has given with more 
frankness, a greater guarantee for truth. 

Then I devoted some months to reading the principal 
Homoeopathic works, and they are already pretty nume¬ 
rous. In proportion as I 'advanced in my new studies, 
I felt my doubts vanish, conviction take possession of 
my mind, and tranquillity was restored to my conscience. 
I wanted but the corroboration of facts. I procured some 
of the ptincipal Homoeopathic remedies, and prepared 
to submit them to the test of expeneoca From that 

D 
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l-ime I resolved to treat all cases ^yhich might be witiiin 
the limits of my newly-acquired knowledge, Homoeo- 
pathically, but only when the danger was not imminent. 
My faith was not as yet sufficiently strong, nor ray 
knowledge sufficiently eattensive, to treat all diseases 
according to this system, and to confine myself to a 
rational and methodical’exolusivism. 

My first trial was upon two young children, sisters, 
suffering from intermittent fever, which presented the 
same character afid type in both. I gave the same 
medicine—the one was cured with a single dose, and. 
had no return of the attack—the other was ill for a 
fortnight f was obliged to feel my way, and try four 
or five remedies. 

Some time after, my experience was much increased 
by a prevailing epidemic of cholerine. It clueiSy at¬ 
tacked children, and many sank. I treated all my 
patients by simple Hommopathy, and can assert, that I 
did not lose a single case. 

One evening I was sent for into the country, see a 
woman who had tho quinsy. The symptoms were very 
severe; she could only breathe with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty, and swallowing was aljjnost impossible. At this 
moment my mind was greatly tried. I felt all the pain 
of my former uncertainty. I had to make great efforts 
not to order leeches, blisters„&c. My anxiety to observe 
and be put in possession of facts carried tlie day, and 1 
gave only the Homoeopathic medicine which appeared 
suited to the case. But I was far from being easy, and 
resolved not to persist in this treatment if the symptoms 
became more aggravated. Thus the young and feeble 
swimmer, advancing with a trembling and timid step, 
makes his first attempt, and at the least noi.se or the. 
gentlest wave, flies affrighted to the sliore. 
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The next day, great was my anxiety to visit the patient, 
but still greater my satisfaction, to see her calm and almost 
well The day after, this woman was cured, and could 
find no words to express her joy^and gratitude. 

Two or three days afterwards, I was sent for to a 
patient in the country, a young girl of fifteen, whom I 
found in a very alarming state ; she Avas writhing in 
convulsions, and had excessive vomiting ; the list of 
symptoms was fearful, even to a physician ; she had 
been treated ,by two doctors, who had pronounced her 
incurable. As I had had the precaution to take with 
me a case containing several of the principal medicines, 
I lost no time in putting a drop of the one I judged 
most like the symptoms, into a glass of Avater, and of 
this I. immediately administered a tea-spoonful. Some 
moments after, she had a^terrible attack, more violent 
than any previous one. We then thought this was the 
death struggle ; she hoAvever rallied, and I ventured 
upon a second dose. We all anxiously waited, and I 
especially, was racked by the most cruel uncertainty. 
But .there was no return of the fits; I stayed two hours 
Avith the patient, and she remained calm and tranquil. 
I gave her nothing more? but left her, perfectly bewil¬ 
dered with surprise. 

The next morning I went to visit an old man living 
near, and the first person Lsaw at his bedside was this 
same young girl, who was bestowing all the care of the 
kindest friend on this poor patient. 

I am now going to relate a %t that happened to 
myself, and Avhich, perhaps more than anything cflse, 
brought about my conversion. 

Without any apparent reason, or being able to account 
for it, a tumour larger than a pea> gradually formed on 
my right eyelid. For some months I had treated it 
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witbottt I consulted some of my colleagues, and 

scrupulously followed their advice ; but all in vain; tjie 
tumonr increased daily. The treatment being unguc- 
c^gsful, I was thinking.of going to Montpelier to have 
it removed, when a circumetance brou^t me in contact 
with a Homoeopatluc physician. In the course of con¬ 
versation, he said to me, “ This tumour on your eyelid, 
for instance, may be dispersed by purely Homoeopathic 
treatment/' '' I am willing to try/' said I, “ and if it 
succeeds, I am certainly a convert." 

He pointed out the treatment to me; I followed' it, 
and at the end of six weeks the tumour had disappeared. 
This is now eight years ago, and it has not returned. 
In this manner I advanced step by step in my new path, 
and in i>roportion as I processed, and was at a greater 
di^nce from- the old road, I felt more and more en¬ 
couraged. Bat I was still very far from being satisfied. 
I obtained facts, but I doubted them, and endeavoured 
to account for luy success on the plea of coin<3idence, 
tlie resources of nature, &c. I wus In that transition 
state, ■which every one so painfully experiences in passing 
from one opinion to another. On the one hand, I had 
wot yet forgotten what I no lofiger wished to know; and 
on the other, I had not yet learned what I did wish to 
IcDow. This state of mind resembles the vague and 
uncertain light of the hour'that precedes the dawn of 
day, where regret for the past, and desire for the future 
uontend for the mastery. Like the traveller, who having 
left his first path, stops at each new difficulty, and often 
looks beliind, afraid to proceed. Nothing beclouds the 
mind so much as doubt; once entangled in, this ne^, we 
h€KJome a prey to indifference. Doubt is like a calm at 
sea; the Sail hangs motionless, and the vessel Mbs in 
de^solftt'e sti\Jness on the unruffled surface of the waters. 
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It wm tkus, th»t for nearly a year, 1 practised some 
times HnnuBopathy and somedmes JiUopathy, aaad, as a 
matter of course, I practised neither well. 1 wanted 
some decisive, irresistible fact, which would grapple witb,^ 
and master all my doubta .This ha^^^ened one day, aa 
follows:— ' 

A young man put himself under my care; upon 
examination, I saw he was suffering from inflammation 
of the lungs, of a .severe and weit-defined character. 
Both lungs were affected, which it ^scarcely required a 
medical man to discover. “ Sir,” said the patient, “ I 
have called you in, because I heard you w^e a Homoeo¬ 
pathic doctor; my brother died a month ago of inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs; he was bled five times—but they 
say will not bleed nl^, and I will not be bled.*’ 
These words fell upon me like a thunderbolt. •* Then 
promise me,** said I, “ that whatever may happen, you 
will have entire confidence ; only do what I prescribe, 
and pay no attention to' any opposition that may be 
made.*** “ I am willieg to do so,** he replied ; “ you may 
begin your treatment.’* 

This was certainly a case I should not have treated 
Homoeopathically, could t have followed my own incli¬ 
nation. I saw before me a young, robust man, in a state 
of high inflammation, yet my lancet must remain in its' 
casa With what conscientious satisfaction should I 
have taken it out I But iny patient fettered my in¬ 
clination, and made himself responsible for the result. 

This happened towards night; I gave him suitable 
medicines, but I did not sleep, and if this patient 
suffered from pain, I was tortured by a feeling of the 
heaviest responsibility. The next day he was worse,, and 
his Mends made all kinds of remarks, “ What I no 
bleeding 1 no leeches ! no blisters! but he will surely 
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bleed bim ! he will be obliged to come to that at last! 
Why do you not call in another doctor ?” All the neigh¬ 
bourhood was up in arms, and there would have been no 
difficulty in finding s6me one-to throw the first stone at 
the poor Homceopath. ^ui^the patient kept firm. It is 
useless to enter into details ; suffice it to say, that on 
the tentlx day this man was able to resume his work, 
and nearly all the persons who had been most opposed 
to my treatment came to consult me. 

This was, indeed, the best “ amende honorable" to¬ 
wards Homoeopathy. 

This fact, like all those I have mentioned, happened 
just as I relate it. As a physician, I can answer for the 
correctness of the diagnosis, and as a man, for the truth 
of the circumstances; therefore I consider no one has 
a right, to call them in question. 

From this moment my conversion was complete. I 
was convinced that all maladies could be treated*Homoeo- 
pathically, both acute and chronic, serious and slight. 
From that moment I had neither uncertainty noif doubt. 
T threw off my old garment, and clothed anew, entered 
into tlie sanctuary of Hahnemann" shutting the door. 
behind me, that I might neveit more hear tlie soimd of 
false doctrine. Though I have spoken much of myself 
in this Conference, it is not from self-love, nor from any 
purely personal feeling. If 1 have only related simple 
facts and cures, which cannot pass for miracles in the 
medical world, it is, because in my Homoeopathic novi¬ 
ciate I felt I must confine myself to such^ and, as far 
as my early experience went, they were exceedingly 
important. 

In a word, I have endeavoured, by describing my own 
■ experience, to show what must often occur to others. 
’When we consider the importance of his Obligations and 
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duties to the public, is not every physician bound to be 
thoroughly conversant with each new discovery in medi¬ 
cine ? ^d if he be asked, “ Are you acquainted with 
such and such a doctrine, is it jjardonable to reply “No?” 
All physicians^ ought to meditate upon this maxim 
of Hahnemann, “ When it is a question of cure, to 
'neglect to learn is a crime. ” A most solemn truth when 
looked at in a conscientious point of view. I would fain 
submit this difficulty to the consideration of every phy¬ 
sician. It is a searching one, and if is difficult to avoid 
its alternative. Homceopathy is either true or false. 
Submit it to careful experiment, and if it be false, 
expose it; if it be true, adopt and disseminate it. 

Arise then, you who slumber in culpable and sys¬ 
tematic indifference. Listen to the cries and pains of 
suffering humanity. To cure, relieve, or at least con¬ 
sole’. is your sacred mission. To open your mind to 
truth, and follow the march of progress, is your sacred 
duty 





THE ALLOPATHS AND THE ACADE:^ICIANS 


“ If, as you assert, Homoeopathy is the truth in medicine, how is 
it that Homoeopathic doctors are less numerous than others, 
your doctrine banished from the Faculty, and rejected by the 
schools T* 

« 

At iirst sight, this observation appears to present an 
irresistible objection—it is, however, more sophistical than 
true, and I will endeavour to show you its fallacy.* 

I am willing to allow that Homoeopathic pracljftioners 
are, comparatively speaking, not yet numerous, and that 
Homoeopathy meets with serious obstacles, at least m 
permit me to mention this exception—the 
reason of it will be seen in the next Conference. 

Direct your attention for a moment to the funda¬ 
mental part of the question, and you will at once see it 
in its true light. 

1 st. Why is Homoeopathy rejected by the Faculty ? 
Because the number of Homoeopathic doctors is small. 

2ndiy. And why is the number of Hoipoeopathic 
doctors small? Because Homoeopathy is rejected by 
the Faculty. 

Now this is termed in logic, reasoning in a circle; 
that is, a false argument, the correlative parts of which 
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j»'odac%.9iiBd by the same process, mutually destroy each 
otli&: like a wei:, -whose bed has up iachoafeioir, and 
whose stream, ever running on the same level, has 
neither source nor outlet. 

Let us esamme the drat po^t 
If, as 1 have Steady hinted in our last Conference, 
Homoeopathy had its own professorships, and official 
schools, in which a man might be qualified as a Homoeo¬ 
pathic practitioner, without being obliged to pass through 
the h)uti«© of the other schools, the c&se would be very 
different. The stream of young medical students would 
divide tuto two branches, and that which would take the 
direction of Hahnemann's doctrine might, soon equal, 
and even surpass, its rival, But, unfortunately it is not 
so: the Allopaths have still the monopoly of the 
diplomas : what is the consd’quence ? Those brought up 
within its pale, rest satisfied with their present acquire¬ 
ments ; there they are, and-—there they remain. 

This is the orincipal hindrance to- conversions to 
* Homoeo^utiiy—a hindrance which, in its turn, is the 
cause of many others ; such as, 

Habit.—What a dSlightful thing, is habit I Its bed 
is so soft; its pillow so doivny ! Once rocked in this 
comfortable cradle, how men shrink fk>m all contact 
with eternal objectsthey neither wdtii to see nor 
hear anything more: they .slumber on in happy in¬ 
difference—^like the sens^ess needle, which mecha¬ 
nically accomplishes its appointed number of evolutions 
round the dial. Doubtless this is tite reason why many 
philosophers, comparing habit to instinct, refer it to a 
mechanical ^inciple of action. « 

But if the force of habit be harmless in, some- pmsons, 
and under oertain circumstances, in a tnedkal zxmnit.ia 
<»rtaiQly culpable; his practice should oatMses^Ue the 
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niGcli8Rica.l action of a tnacliiiie, which once set in 
motion on the rails, continues its cour^ obedient to the 
impetus given. 

Prejudice.—This again, is reasoning in a circle. Men 
will not believe in Homoeopathy bgcause they dc not 
study it; and they do not study it because they do not 
believe in it. . 

When we hear of any thing new, the mind at once 
receives an impression either for or agavn^-. But if 
asked the ''why and wherefore!* we should often be 
puzzled to answer. 

-Study Homoeopathy!—"No, I do not'like it 

I do not believe in it; it is repugnant to my reason." 
"And why?” "I do not know, but I have an aversion 
to it.” We might well Tiddress the following question 
to the world in general, as well as to medical men, 
"How can you study what yon dislike, or know and 
love what you do not study f* 

Age, Position, Fortune.—A medical man will say, 
^‘How can I adopt any new medical system^ Atxny' 
time of life one cannot begin a course of hard study ; 
one must be young to do that.” *But it is never too late 
to embrace the truth. I know men who at sixt}^ or 
seventy have emigrated to our colony; but they }iad, 
what every one does not possess—a good will. ^ 

Another on the contrary, will say, “ I am too young; 
when I am a little more experienced I shall think about 
it,”—but in the mean time, he grows old, without having 
given the subject a thought. 

I will not speak of the rich and the titled of the 
profession—Hippocrates has too Well described this class 
of his disciples. 

negligence and Piscouragexaent. —I should like to say 
the word,^ iMenesB, for once in possession of a diploina, 
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few ■ men are sufficiently industrious' to increase their 
professional knowledge. * “ How am I to learn Homoeo¬ 
pathy ? A new study necessitates hard work, and much 
time: I already have a ^practice,—I will keep it as it is, 
and it will keep me as I am.^* 

But here is something still worse. 

I once knew a medical man, well disposed towards our ^ 
system, and to whom I lent Hahnemann's 
aition, " After reading the two first pages, he shut the 
book and returned it, saying, " I dffi Hot continue, 
lest I should be convinced; really the book is too 
dangerous." 

I know several others who imagined our doctrine was 
very easy, or at least, more so than Allopathy. At first, 
they applied themselves in goed earnest and with scien¬ 
tific curiosity; afterwards also, in the hope of render¬ 
ing their practice more convenient and pleasant, they 
even went so far as to make experiments and try some 
medicines, but soon unexpected and repeated difficulties 
paralysed tbeir efforts, and they^ returned to the point 
whence they set out 

We have followed their progress in the-new path, and 
liave seen how far their studies and experiments were 
carried out. They have treated such and such maladies 
by Honospeopathy, and did not succeed. It is not tbeir 
mistake, but the fault , of the system, which is responsible 
‘ for their want of success! They will say with an air 
of perfect candour, ** If I cared to practise Homoeopathy, 
I know it well enough; I have even tried it, but I had 
no success." 

Apprehension and lear. —A practitioner newly 'esta¬ 
blished in a town may pass as an experienced Homoeo¬ 
path. This may be taken for granted; but it would not 
be so with one of the old school, who wished by degrees 
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to introduce HoiocBopathic priiKsiples into his pvacticei. 
He would have need of much tact and prudeocei fer 
few of his patients would like to be the subjects of his 
first experiments, and. he would be liable to lose fevour 
■wjth thp public. 

One of my colleagues told me the following fact:— 
He had for some time treated a lady for a chronic 
malatly. Finding Uiat she did not improve, but became 
more and more dissatisfied, “ Well, madam," said he at 
last-. “ since the remedies have not had the desired effect, 
I will now try Homoeopathy." ‘‘In that case, sir, 
said she, “I should prefer sending for a Homoeo¬ 
path, for I should not like you to try yoitr experiments- 
on me." 

Public opinion.—The undue deference shown to public 
opimon too often fetters flie mind, and neutralkes the 
inclination towards truth. “ What would be said of me 
if I became a Homoeopath? I should be called a 
quack, and I could not endure the disgrace." Such men 
have not the moral courage to ,avow their c^victions, 
and arc satisfied to go with the stream of popular opinion ; 
they might possibly consent to become the disciples of 
Homoeopathy, but dare not«wear its livery., These per¬ 
sons sbouhl meditate upon the sajdug of a celebrafted 
moralist: “ There are' two things to which we must 
l^rn to submit—^the ravages of time, and the injustice 
of mankind.” 

As an illustration of this, here is a fact, related to me 
by a patient of mine, at our first interview, 

“ In the town I have just left," said he, “ I was under 
the care of an Allopathic doctor v one as mudbk * my 
firiend aa my physician. “ He treated me for a cfaionic 
malady I have had for three years, and for whilh I m 
come to consult you. Nc^withstanding his care and 
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attention, I received no benefit. * One day, when con¬ 
versing with him, inore siS a friend than as a medical 
adviser, I ventured to speak thus confidentially—“ My 
dear sir, it is evident that your medicines will not 
cure me ; I am persuaded it is not for want of z^al or 
skill on your part; the fault lies in the means you 
employ. Suppose I were to try Homoeopathy ? What 
i?ay you ? I would not do anything without asking your 
Opinion." 

“_^It would, be no bad thing/' said’he. I consent 
willingly—I even advise you to do so." 

“ Very well then, you know the Homoeopathic doctors 
of the town, will you point out to me the one I had best 
consult ?” 

“ Why," said he, in an under tone, “ I could treat you 
very well myself." 

“ What! do you understand Homoeopathy ? ” 

'' Yes, to be sure, I practise it, and treat secretly such 
of my patients as have confidence in it, but I scarcely 
like to confess so much, as I-do not wish to pass for an 
exclusively Homoeopathic practitioner." 

Thus you see what* numerous causes keep medical 
men from the path of truth, and how powerfully false 
shame and undue apprehension fetter the st^a of those 
wh6 are in error. Let ^em remember this precept of 
the great Cicero, “ Cujtmvis^ est errare ; nuUvAs, nisi 
insipientia, in errore perseverare.’' All may eiT; but 
fools only persist in error. 

Happily there arc pion who triumph over fill these 
obstacles, and who, wkh one vigorcms bound, clear the 
Imriiers of public optnion. In, cair militia we have some, 
generous sdf-deuial and energetic strUg^eS are 
to all young and timid soldiers. Honour to 
heroes I ^hey have a ri^t to one of :&e 
gemdlhat shine in the cro^ of their master. • 
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Oii6 toiiderS his Msigua-tiou as cbi6£ physician to a 
large hospital, because lie is not allowed to introduce 
Homceopathy into his clinical lectures; another gives up 
the probability, or rather the certainty of becoming 
professor in a faculty, because he would be obliged to 
renounce that doctrine, aiM prefers thtf humble mantle of 
an obscure practitioner, to the proud ermine of the 
Academy. Others, fired by a sublime devption, leave 
their families, fortune, and country, to carry the know¬ 
ledge of Homceopathy to distant lands. 

It requires much greatness of soul to accomplish these 
sacrifices, but, perhaps still more is needed to support the 
moral torture of another kind of trial: I mean the anger 
of the school where the Homoeopath has received his 
diploma, the hatred and jeorn of this Alma Mater, who 
has nourished him in her besom, and will no longer own 
him*as her child ; the disgrace into which he falls with 
his old professors, the indifference and neglect of his 
friends and fellow-students, who deprive him of the 
name of brother, and avoid his company. 

All this happened to me, and Ifappens every day- At 
such times I feel deeply wounded^ but after all, I forgive 
them from my heart, and I j)ity them, more than they 
seem to pity me. JDoctrina vir^ per patie'iUiam 
noscitur^ et glot'ict ejud, est inigua predergredi/' The 
wisdom of a good man is shown in his'patience ; and 
it is his glory to trample ^njuries under foot. 

I confess that at first these humiliating circumstances 
hurt the feelings, and are exceedingly discouraging,, but 
we become at last inured to warfare, and no longer dread 
the conflict. This is in fact the peculiar character of the 
Homoeopath; he does not work in darkness, or^eil }ni%. 
prescriptions and principles in mystery. 
brand as charlatanism, a doctrine which' invite^Jfti|j|fes 
investigation aijd public disciftsion? 
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Some may perhaps accuse me of animosity and ex¬ 
aggeration towards medical men, but why fear public 
opinion, if I speak the truth ? 

I wish to avoid all personality. I still venerate that 
portion of the medical body to whiSh I once belonged, and 
sliall ever respect ^t-; let this 6e clearly understood. At 
the same time, its manoeuvres and tactics with regard to 
us ought to be made known. To show this, numerous 
fluotations are unnecessary. I will only bring one fact 
before the notice of men of candour. • It is public pro¬ 
perty, since it has appeared in the medical journals ; it 
contains the laws and stratagems of Allopathic attacks 
against Homoeopathy. 

Among the rules of the Medical Association of Paiis 
ajipears the following article 

Every member who meets a Somna'i^hulist, Ma^ne- 
ilaeTy Ilomceopath, or any suck charlatany in consulta , 
tion, will be expelled.” 

The following ihet was a natural consequence;— 

The meeting of January 4th, 1856. ^Mons. 

in the chair. 

The .following gentlemen have been unanimously 
expelled from the AnatomiqjLl Society;— 

1st. Four members (whose names follpw) for being 
authors of Homoeopathic publications. 

2nd. For a disgraceful action, already punished by 
the law, Mr.member. 

Those who wish to know the details of this aftair may 
consult La Gazette de Medecme et de Ghvrv/rgiey of 
Jan. 11,1856. 

Here are four medical men, for the crime and oflEnce 
of Homoeopathy, exposed to the same disgrace, as one 
whi^ haid been condemned in a court of justice. is 
evident that if our dear brothers had the power, we 
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should be put in iho stocks, saii brands ivith ft hot 

u«on. 

In this same society there were two other Homoeopaths 
overlooked in the affray : they hastened to send in their 
resignation, and one writ^ as follows to the president:— 

“ Having the most perfect sympathy with the princi¬ 
ples, labours, and sacrifices for truth, of the honotirable 
members who have just been expelled; as moreover, 
I liave recently had the honour of being struck by the 
thunderbolts of die Faculty, and deprived of an office in 
Val-de-Grace, I am at a loss to understand, how the 
uinatomical Society has ventured to insult me by for¬ 
getting to send my dismissal. I formally protest 
against this omission, which is higiily offensive to me, 
and am desirous of being expelled in suqli good com¬ 
pany, Accept Mt. Presiddht, this sincere expression 
of 

" Your most humble servant and former pupil, 

^ 

Ask now, whj- Homoeopathic.doctors are n6t yet ad¬ 
mitted to tlie honours of the Faculty, and in my turn I 
will ask, What has become of'brotherly charity ? of 
medical dignity ? What aft age is this for tyrannizing 
over actions, and forbidding the exercise of free opinion ! 

Do you again ask why Homoeopathy meets vnlb. so 
many obstacles in her onward march, and finds herself 
met by the word, impossihle on the very^ threshold of 
the Academy 1 J)6 you imagine Homoeopathy has been 
subjected to official' and repeated experiments, bc^re 
being condemned by the Academy? If so, undeceive 
yourself. Homoeopathy, the victim of bKud injustice 
and human frailty, has been condemned unheisftd. Do 
you think it has never sought p^tnisskm to dt^felftdrits 
cause, and bring forward its advocates and witiWHteeB ? 
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It has, but its request was refused. Each time it tried 
to put forth its plea, its voice was drowned by mockery 
and laughter, and has never yet been able to reach the 
closed ears of the Academicians. 

Ever since 1835, the pqpils of Hahnemann have 
solicited permission from the government to subject their 
system to public experiment, in the various hospitals and 
dispensaries, but in vain. Since then, how often has not 
the same permission been asked, and as often refused. 

At one time, a professorship was al5out to be founded 
for instruction in Homoeopathy, but the project was over- 
throwi*. We will hope it is only deferred. I cannot 
here enter into details. I am not at liberty to say all 
I think, and moreover, this digression would lead me too 
far from the subject. I will "only say, sotto voce^ that 
tho subterranean passages of the old school had .been 
carefully explored, and if the first spark has not reached 
the train, it will yet be fired, and the explosion will take 
place some day. 

But Av^y should yoq be surprised at the difficulties 
that beset the progress of our doctrine? How can 
Homceopathy make its way without obstacles, spiritualist 
as it is, in an age so grossfy sensual, and in the face of 
the materialist school of Paris—a school which could 
not forgive her great men, Dupuytren and Rdcamier, 
because they were spiritualiets and Christians? How 
can you expect the old school of medicine td resign 
sceptre and crown to a rival, and acknowledge herself a 
conquered vassal of the new queen, which claims her 
throne and empire ? 

“Who," says Locke, “can even for the best possible 
reason^ give up all at once his former opinions, his know¬ 
ledge, and the learning he has been at so much pains to 
acquire all his life long, and make up his mind to 
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adopt totally new ideas ? The most convincing argu¬ 
ments could no more influence him, than the wind 
could induce the traveller to throw off his cloak.'' 

The system of Hahnemann, like a now planet in the 
horizon of medicine, still ^remains, in France, eclipsed 
by tlie clouiis of Academic opposition. It experiences 
the fate of all children of progress 

“One of the most oppressive laws from which progress 
suffers,” says Professor Bouillaud, “ is an opposition more 
or less violent. “ Every reform, every revolution in 
science, must bo baptized in the waters of tribulation^ 
before it will be received by the public. No one is 
permitted to bring forwards any new truth with im¬ 
punity, especially if opposed to generally received 
opinions, and taught by men, occupying high positions. 
The^more important and fundamental tho reform, the 
more numerous will be the opinions with which it will 
clash ; and the magnitude of the opposition will be 
in the same proportion.” 

I cannot understand how thj writer of tJiese lines 
could be one of the bitterest enemies of Homoeopathy, 
or one of the opposers of any ttuth struggling in the 
jiath of progress I "What grange inconsistency, Mons. 
Bouillaud ! With regard to Homoeopatliy you become 
the exponent of that absurd opposition, that you have 
so energetically decried 1 

In all ages, inventors have been misunderstood, dis¬ 
couraged, and persecuted. They have but to make their 
appearance in the domain of science, art, or literature, 
and they are sure to meet with the prejudice and anta¬ 
gonism of received opinions! 

One would think that universal progress ought to 
keep pace with the age, and that while civilization was 
every where making its way, new ideas would be wel- 
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corned and protected. That however, is not the case, 

especially in France!.It is very sad, but the 

further wc go, the deeper we plunge into scepticism ! 

.Is it because our nation, considering itself 

more enliglitened, becomes proportionally more strict 
m requiring from* each discovery, its right to scientific 
naturalization ? Alas ! no. It is simply because we 
are under the influence of materialism and infidelity. 

Inventions however, do not always share the fate of 
their inventors. Truth, though at first despised and 
persecuted, must at last burst the shackles of opposition, 
and iriumph over the obstinacy of an unbelieving age. 
Thougli persecuted to death itself, she will rise from the 
tomb, more pure and bright, for truth is the daughter of 
heaven. 

•Woe to tlie man who is a genius : like Aristides, he is 
sure to bo condemned to exile by the ostracism of the 
Academies, or to tlie poison cup of Socrates, by the in¬ 
justice of his age. 

Let us^now open the annals of literary and scientific 
martyrology : wJiat ptiges, written in letters of fire, 
which the rojjentance pf future generations can never 
efiface! 

Homer wandered from place to place reciting his 
verses, and eating the bread of charity : after his death, 
even cities disputed the honour of being his birth-place. 
Tasso, in a melancholy sonnet* addressed to liis cat, begs 
her to lend him her eyes,/or he had no candle whereby 
to write his verses. Now'Sorrento is proud of her 
immortal poet and the “Jerusalem delivered,” once 
despised by obscure critics, is translated into every 
language of Europe. 

Milton was unable to sell his "Paradise Lost,” and yet 
it produced an immense sum to thte publisher Thompson, 
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who gave ton pounds for it. Every evening, Carnoens 
used to send a slave to beg a little bread. The Lusiad,” 
which he is said to have saved in shipwreck, by holding 
it above-his head when swimming, found no favour 
during his life-time :*he languished in misery, and died 
in an alms-house. Yet *on the torrlb of the swan of 
Lisbon is inscribed, 

‘‘ Here lies Louis Carnoens, the prince of poetsof his day.” 

Lesage lived in a garret, and died in want; and we 
are told that ono day two gentlemen fought a duel, after 
having disputed for the last copy of the second edition 
of the “ Diahle Boiteux.” And how many other cele¬ 
brated literary martyrs, whose statues you now admire 
in your public places, have been the victims of the blind¬ 
ness of their age. 

But let us look into the annals of medicine. 

There are many simple and harmless remedies, which 
every one may use ; if tliey do not effect much good, at 
least they cannot <lo much harm. Others are considered 
the heroes of the Matcrvi, Medica^ and their ^ise is in a 
great measure restricted to the "ofllicial prescriptions of 
the doctors. Tliese may be cither very useful or very 
injurious : at first they met^with the most violent oppo¬ 
sition : and it was only after multiplied experiments, 
they were pennitted to occupy their legitimate position 
in the Pharmacopeia. 

Thus, Peruvian bark, imported in 164:8, had to struggle 
against prejudice for more than a century. Guy Patin 
considered that the effects of this medicine were only 
temporary; and Blondel said, whoever took it, committed 
a deadly sin, and made a compact with the devil** 
and to prove that any cure effected by this remedy, is 
owing to magic, said, ‘"It acts on all temperaments, 
<md after a time the malady retumis, which has been 
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considered hy cdl 'writers on magiCy as one of the 
chavactevistics of cures effected hy the agency of the 
devil” 

Antimony, wliich had already been employed in form 
of suiphuretby Ilippocraterf, Ualcn, Dioscorides, Pliny, 
Slc.j was only found to be a metal in tlic fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, by the monk Basil Valentine, in his search after 
the pliilosopher's stone. For two centuries after this 
metal came forth from the crucible of the alchemist, it 
gave rise to the most scandalous disputes. It was at 
first cried down as a poison ; tlie Faculty condemned its 
use, and declared by a solemn decree, that it had a 
venomous fvoperty^ vjhich could not he corrected hy 
any prepwration whatever. In 15C6 Parliament for¬ 
bad its use, and Palmier, a le?irned doctor, was expelled 
from the Faculty in 1G09, for having transgressed, this 
law. 

TJie most furious warfare was then carried on between 
its friends and foes. Jean Chartier wrote in favour of 
tiiis medicine in a book, entitled “ Le plomh des Sagesf 
and Eusebius Renaudot in another work, called ^^UAnti-^ 
moi'ne justifie et tridmphant” But Jacques Perreau 
wrote against it, and called 4iis book, *‘Le Rahat-joie de 
VAniimoine” and Guy Patin gave a long list of patients 
killed by this metal, which ho termed, “ Le Martyrologc 
de UEmetique” Thus mattens continued till the 29th of 
March, J666, when, in an assembly of 102 doctors, this 
medicine was submitted to a severe test, and passed by a 
majority of 92 votes in 102, And on the 10th April 
following. Parliament revoked the sentence passed upon 
it a century before. 

The illustrious Paracelsus who enriched the Materia 
Medica with opium and mercury, and was considered 
the most celebrated quack of the fifteenth century, died 
m an alms-house. Who does not know ho^' long mercury 
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has been before the tribunal of public opinion, and the 
trial is yet going on ! 

The Faculty of Paris, that medical queen, tliat in¬ 
fallible guardian of tlv3 treasures of the Materia Medica, 
long proscribed the use, ai>d even the mention of chemical 
remedies, both in theses and examinations ; and now 
they are the medicines the most in vogue. At this day, 
in fact, all the once rejected remedies, such as sulphur, 
mercury, cinchona, antimony, opium, &c., are the cliief 
riches of the Materia Medica. Sydenham went so far 
as to say, tliat without opium, the practice of medicine 
would he seriously impeded. 

In the sixteentli century, Amatus Lusitanus discovered 
the vahes of the veins. This discovery was at first 
denied by celebrated an'atomists, such as Fallopius, 
Thaddeus Dunus, and Vesa\ius ; Eustache and Valldsius 
went so far as to treat it as an absurdity. The progress 
of anatomy was hindered for half a century, and it 
needed the great Acquapendente to give it a new im¬ 
pulse. The immortal Vesalius of Brussels, this day 
considered the founder of human anatomy, was accused 
by those jealous of him, of having dissected a living 
subject, and was condemned to make a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land to expiate his crime. On his return, he 
was shipwrecked on the shore of Zante, aixd there died 
of liunger. • 

William Harvey changed the aspect of medical 
science, by his discovery of the circulation of the blood; 
yet bis theory was received by the learned with pity and 


contempt; and this immortal professor, the gloty of the 
English school, was obliged to be satisfied with speaking 
of his discovery to his pupils only, and thus misunder¬ 
stood, mourned in secret. He was then looked upon as 
a madman ; now he is revered as the greatest physician 
■of the seventeenth centurv. 
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Diseases of the chest, unfortunately so common, were 
much less understood before the application of ausculta¬ 
tion and percussion. Auscultation assists us to discover 
the state of the organs contained in the thoracic cavity, 
by listening carefully to the varieties of sound produced 
by the respiration and circulation. Percussion leads to 
the same result, by indicating the shades of dull or clear 
sound given out by the respiratory organs, when the 
chest is tapped by the fingers on a plate of ivory, Yet, 
did not the world treat these discoveries as mere subjects 
for jest and derision? One professor said, “ J have not 
a sufficiently fine ear to hear the grass grow” And at 
a medical banquet, they went so far, as to propose testing 
the quality of the wines by tapping the bottles. 

Edward Jehner had to struggle against the injustice 
and prejudice of his age, aifd yet at the inauguration of 
his statue, it was calculated, that if each person that had 
been vaccinated had given but a farthing, they could 
liave raised a statue of gold. 

An infallible test of real death has long been the 
subject of investigation. Lately Dr. Collongues thought 
he had discovered it, hnd read a paper on the subject 
both before the Academy of Sciences, and the Academy 
of Medicine, but he has never been able to obtain an 
examination of his theory by either of these learned 
bodies* Yet surely it was .worth the trouble ! Mens. 
Figuier is surprised at this culpable indifference of our 
Academicians : does Mons. Figuier not happen to know 
them? 

What numerous facts of this kind could I quote 1 But 
as this would oblige me to enter into scient^c details, I 
will confine myself to mentioning a few^ of a more general 
nature. 

The mariners’ compass was known to the Chinese at 
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least 1000 years B.a, and yet the nse of this instrument 
was not general in Europe until about A.D. 1300. Gun¬ 
powder was also invented by the Chinese, and it is a 
well-established fact that they taught the art of fire¬ 
works to the Eomans.* Yet several authors have attri¬ 
buted tlie invention of gunpowder to Berthold Schwartz, 
a monk of the 14th century. How slow is the progress 
of truth ! 

The art of printing appears also to have been known, 
in China, yet we attribute the invention to Guttenburg 
in 1436 ; and seeing the immense benefit that the press 
now confers on society, it seems strange that it should 
at first have met wdtli such fanatical opposition. A 
legend of the 16th century relates, that printing wa.s 
looked upon as a diabolical art, by certain blind and 
prejudiced persons, and that a poor man, named Peter 
Kcrlu, refused to give the hand of his dauglitcr to a rich 
printer. 

All remember the saying of Galileo, who exclaimed, 
stamping his foot, ''E i:)UT si miiovc “ Yci it does 
turn y’ Yes; our earth does turn round the sun ; but 
as Joshua had once bid that luminary stand still, the 
unfortunate Galileo seemed to be uttering a blasphemy. 
Therefore the inquisition of Eomc made him abjure on 
his knees, his monstrous errors. 

But the finest human type of misfortune and suffer- 
ing—the noblest victim of the injustice of men, is the 
poor Genoese, Christopher Columbus. Kead the history 
of America, and you will weep for his sufferings. Treated 
at first as a visionary, eight months elapsed before he 
obtained means to leave Andalusia, for the realization of 
his hopes. From the port of Palos to San Salvador, 
what trials awaited him ! On his return, he was put in 
irons, and he who had discovered a world, died broken 
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down by infirmities and grief; and, if as misfortune were 
to follow him beyond the grave, the new continent 
which ought to have been named Columbia, will perhaps 
always be called America. 

A few months since the following notice appeared in 
the Coitrvier Franco-Iialien :—“ The Exchange at 
Genoa is about to be enriched with a statue of Columbus. 
This is very tardy, but better late than never. Until 
now there Avas nothing placed in honour of Columbus at 
Genoa, but a bas relief on the facade of the Palazzo 
Farraggiana, a bust in the town of Negro, and a statuette 
in plaster, in a small house at Aquasole.” 

Let us nOAV turn our attention for a short time, to 
modern discoveries. 

When Franklin invented lightning conductors, he had 
one placed on his own houSe, amidst the jeers o£ his 
fellow-citizens. 

Lighting by gas was discovered in 1811, by a French¬ 
man, named Lebon. The English adopted it imme¬ 
diately, l?ut in Francq it was at first rejected by the 
Academicians, already too enlightened, and only begun 
to be used in Paris, under the administration of Mens. 
Chabrol of Volvie, in 1825.* 

And wliat rebuffs has not steam endured ! It has 
needed all its power of expansion to triumph over 
Academical compression. 

In 1615, Solomon de Cans formed the idea of em¬ 
ploying steam as a propelling power. Is it to Watt or 
to Cugnot; that is, to England or France that the 
honour of first applying steam to locomotion belongs ? 
This is of little consequence. One fact alone aflfects our 
subject: the slowness of the progress of this important 
discovery in the field of improvement. Be it as it may, 
the French engineer, Cugnot, about 1770, made an ex- 
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peritnent before the Duke de Choiseul, Minister of State, 
with a machine set in motion hy steam, and adapted 
to min on ordinary roads. The Government bought 
this machine for 20,000 livres—and left the matter 
there ! Ever since 180^ it has been in the Conser¬ 
vatoire dos Arts et Mdtiers, at Paris. Cugnot died in 
j sol, poor and neglected. 

This great discovery has been left in its cradle, ever 
since its birth ; and it was not until 1830, that the first 
locomotive of George Stephenson was seen running on 
the Liverpool and Manchester line. The example of 
England Avas'soon followed by other nations: railways 
were immediately constructed in the United States, 
Belgium and Prussia; but in France they did not follow 
this progressive impulse iMitil a later period. And this 
delay (if we except the opposition made by the private 
interests of some alarmists) was owing to the temporizing 
of the members of the Academy. One day the model 
of a locomotive was exhibited before them : after it had 
been examined, a member of the learned Assembly 
smiling, said, “ Yes, all this is very ingenious no doubt, 
but unfortunately the machine will never move, it is too 
heavy, the wheels will turn round and round in the same 
place \” 

And now-a<lays, one might almost think t\\Q Academy 
was a heavy machine, that never moves onwards, 
because the wheels turn round and round in the same 
place. 

When Mons. Perdonnet, one of our most skilful 
engineers, announced in his lectures at the Ecole Gen- 
trale, that railways were destined to cause as great a 
revolution as the invention of printing, he was looked 
upon as a madman. To another engineer, who proposed 
to construct the railroad to Kouen, Mons. Thiers replied, 
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" I ask the Chamber of Deputies to pass the bill for a 
railway to Rouen ? I will do nothing of the kind, they 
would turn me out of the house.” “ Iron is too dear in 
France,” said the Minister of Finance, Mons. Passy. 
**The country is.too hilly,”-objected Mons. Allier, a 
deputy. The railroad was itself obliged to reply to all 
this v)ppositiou, as did the Greek philosopher—by going 
forwards. 

Here is an extract from a Paris journal, about steam¬ 
boats :—'‘The Academicians, said the writer, arc only 
useful on great occasions. Thus in 1805, Napoleon I., 
who had great faith in learned men, applied to the 
Academy to know if concentrated steam, according to 
Fulton's process, could propel a vessel: thesex>Mlosopherfi 
replied hy a hurst of Olympic laughter. The emperor 
was extremely mortified for having shown his ignorance, 
and thanks to the learned sceptics, the clock of civiliza¬ 
tion was stopped for a quarter of a century, an irre¬ 
parable Joss to the men of that time. But for this 
monstro^is blunder, I might just now have been as well 
acquainted Avith India^and China, as with the Boulevard 
dcs Italiens. The day will come when our nephews will 
see squadrons of steamer^ puffing in a harbour dug 
under the dome of the Institute.” Is it not too bad, 
that a joke, so full of truth, can be thrown into the very 
face of the Academy! 

What is in reality the first discovery of our day, and 
perhaps of all future ages ? Certainly the Electric 
Telegraph. The idea of electric telegraphs was an¬ 
ticipated by Franklin, and proposed in 1774!, by Lesage, 
a physician of Geneva. It was discussed in Germany, 
Spain, England, and France. The first trial was made 
at St. Petersburgh, in 1832. ^Almost immediately, they 
were laid down in England, America and Germany. But 
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in France, when Arago wished to speak on the subject, 
the Academicians burst into a laugh, and declared the 
idea was 'perfectly utopian. In our enlightened nation, 
which protends to be pne of the most advanced in the 
path of ]irogrcss, the first, telegraph Avas established on 
the line from Paris to Rouen, in 1845, after it had already 
be(m in use eight years, in the United States. 

But r must stop, or the abundance and richness of my 
materials would lead me too far. 

Do you again ask, Avhy Homax>pathy is not recognised 
Ijy the Academicians, and why Homccopatlis are re¬ 
pulsed by the Faculty? Do you really knoAv what an 
Academy is ?. 

About 388 R.c,, there Avas a celebrated school at 
Athens, founded by Plato as the number of his disci¬ 
ples 'kiily increased, the learned philosopher taught them 
in a large garden, belonging to one, Academus—from 
this the learned asseml-ly was termed an Academy. But 
it is not of these 1 Avisli to speak : that master and Jiis 
pupils Averc learned, as Academicians are su])posed to be. 
Of course I do not make the* least allusion to those of 
Paris.. 

Since then, learned societl'es have been called Acade¬ 
mies. At the reviA'al of letters they fiourished, par¬ 
ticularly in Italy, AA'here every toAvn had its Academy. 
They AA'ere afterwards est:il>lLslied in England, France, 
and the principal cities in Europe. 

I have had occasion to make some researches on the 
Academies of Italy of the IGtli and 17th centuries, and 
was agreeably surprised by their names. I quote some 
of them :— 

Academicians were called, 

At Sienna .... Intronati ..... Blockheads. 

At Rome .... Humorist!, fantastic! . Whimsical, Fantastical. 
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At Bologna . . . 

. Otiosi. 

. Sluggards. 

At Genua.... 

. Addormcniati , . 

, Slecpy-licads. 

At Milan .... 

. Nascoti. 

, Skulkers 

At Mantua . . « 

. Invaghiti .... 

. Envious. 

At Cesena . . . 

. Olfascati .... 

. Beclouded. 

At Fabriano . . , 

. Disuniti .... 

. Disunited. 

At Ancona . . , 

•• Caliginosi .... 

. Mystified. 

At Rimini . . . 

. Adagiati .... 

. Slow. 

At Cittd. lie Castclla 

. Assoriliti .... 

, Deaf. 

At IVrugia . . . 

. insensati .... 

. Scnsclc8<?. 

At lyiaccrata . . , 

. Catenati .... 

.FcttcreU. 

At Viterbo . . . 

. Ostinati. 

. Obstinate, Sec. 


Wo must allow that Academicians were thou duly 
appreciated, and those who baptized them, showed much 
discrimination. I do not know what they are called in 
France, but doubtless they are lineal descendants from 
those of Italy, and they ought therefore to bear the 
same name. But if you wish to know what i& the 
French Academy, listen to ]VI<^ry, one of our wittiest 
writers. 

“There arc in this body, many learned men who 
certainly know a great deal; but as a body they too often 
verify the words of Fpntanes, spoken before the whole 
Institute in 1811. Tons les vers sont fails —they say— 
Every thing has been di^overed. Learned corporate 
bodies have their amour propre; if there was any 
thing to discover, as a matter of course, they would have 
discovered it long ago. 'No profane second-hand man 
could possibly be more clever than they.” 

Would you have an idea of the supreme verdict of 
an Academy ? Listen to one of our most biting Satirists, 
Mons. Aim4 Paris. 

In a letter addressed to some peasants, in endeavour¬ 
ing to explain to them the nature of an Academy, he 
quotes an anecdote of a member, who, “ wishing to test 
the clear-sightedness of his brethren, took the blade of a 
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knife and buried it for two years, to give it the appear¬ 
ance of old metal. Sometime after, he read a paper 
before the Academy, to prove that there must have been 
at one time a severe engagement near that town, of 
wliicli traces doubtless remained. He ])roposed that 
the grouml should be examined; they consented; a com- 
jnission v/as formed; and he was appointed to direct the 
works. The famous blade was found, to the great joy of 
the learned; the precious relic was carried in triumph 
io the Academy; and after a long discussion, as to 
whether it was the fragment of a sabre, javelin, or 
poignard, it was decided to be the poignard of a knight, 
and not the weapon of a foot soldier. 

Our malicious friend thought the moment was now 
come for reading a short lesson to his colleagues—and 
he addressed them as foilo\fs: 

“ ^ly dear Brethren, you would do well another time 
to put on your spectacles, and not run the risk of 
mistaking a common kitchen knife, for a Eomai|. 
poignard. Judge for yourselves, here is the correspond¬ 
ing handle, which I broke off before I played you this 
little trick, for which I beg yohr forgiveness in con¬ 
sideration of my good intention.” Mons. Aimd Paris, 
thus concludes, You would naturally think, that all 
laughed at the joke; nothing of the kind, my good 
friends; the orator was expelled the Academy, his 
name erased from the list; and the learned society 
declared they could not be mistaken. The account was 
printed; the kitchen knife still figures as a Koman 
poignard; has a Latin label attached to it; and is now 
in the Museum of the Academy/' 

But would you know what an Academy really is? 
Listen ! Victor Meunier shall tell you. 

‘‘For a long time, the Academy of Sciences com- 
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prised nearly all the learned world. The sacred fire 
that it kindled, spread over the whole universe, whilst 
the original source of this conflagration scarcely shed 
more light than the moon at mid-day. 

“Now that science is become public property, the great 
living Academy is* no longer confined to the four walls 
of the Mazarine Palace; its audience is not limited to 
that handful of visitors, that the members of the 
Institute permit to attend its unprofitable sittings; 
its perpetual secretary no longer takes his seat in that 
chair, where, after Arago, some one’ might perhaps sit 
down, but which no one will fill. 

“ The Academy is the w<yiid; the press, endowed 
like her with ubiquity, is her perpetual secretary ; the 
public is composed of millions of readers, scattered 
over the face of the earth/* ^ 

Let us conclude. 

One Academician is a learned man; the body of 
Academicians know nothing.— One Academician 'has 
eyes ; tlie^ body of Academicians are growing blind.— 
One Academician may be extremely wise and learned; 
the body of Academicians no longer know what they 
do, or what they say.— One ^Academician may be com¬ 
pared to a perfect musician ; the body of Academicians 
form a most dissonant orchestra. This may seem most 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true. 

To tho vulgar, an Academician is an oracle endowed 
with infallibility, and an Academy more sacred than 
the temple of Delphos ; but to those who know the real 
state of the case, nul riest hh^os pour son propre 
valet; no one is hero to his valet de chambre; an 
Academician is a mortal who does not give the lie to 
the old proverb; Omnis homo mendax; Every one 
rrmy err. 
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Will you ever again ask why Homoeopathy is not 
adopted by the Academicians ? Is it, as one of these 
learned gentkmen said, because it is too young, and we 
must leave it to cut its first teeth ? 

In 1666, tlie University of Leipsic refused the rank 
of Doctor of Laws to a young man “of twenty, because 
the vjife of the President thought him too young; 
yet his thesis will ever be considered a chef d*ceuvre 
of jurisprudence. This candidate certainly vjas very 
young, but—^bis name was Leibnitz, 

Why is Homoeopathy banished the Faculties ?—I 
will answer you this question, when you have told 
me why truth is always persecuted, and every discovery 
met at its birth by the monster of opposition, seeking 
to devour it. 

Pomceopathy is repulsed by the Academies; so much 
the better. It does but accomplish its destiny. If the 
Academies were the just protectors of discovery, the 
simple fact that they condemn Homoeopathy would 
show, that our doctrine ought to be considered the most 
barefaced error. But as they endeavour to check all 
new ideas, and are the antagonists of scientific truth, it 
is an honour to be condemjied by them. 

There is no condemnation so terrible as silence. 
Nothing develops our strength like action. The foot¬ 
steps of Homoeopathy outstrip the age—its portion is 
with the persecuted 7 M>w, but the triumph of the future 
will be its reward, 
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THE SPREAD OF HOMOEOPATHY. 


“ 'VVc arc a people of yesterday, and yet we have filled every 
place hcloBging to you; cities, islands, towns, assemblies, your 
very camp, your tribes, compaxfies, palace, senate, forum; we 
leave you your temples only.”— Translation. 

These remaxkable words of the fiery orator of Carriage, 
were addressed at the commencement of the third 
century \o the Senate of Rome, in defence of the per¬ 
secuted Christians. 

At this time, in the*capital of the empire, the jealousy 
and hatred of Polytheism were at their height, and the 
tempest of persecution was raging in unrestrained fury. 
Tlie thunders of the Capatol resounded far and wide; 
the Cffisars multiplied their death-warrants; and scaf¬ 
folds were daily ^ected in the public places. 

Yet Christianity made progress; and in the darkness 
and sil^ce of dungeons, caves, and catacombs, CSixis- 
tians assembled continually, fortifjfeog each other with 
an enj^gy ahnost dlyme-^^^ogethar they suffered, and 
together they prayed. 

Biii A momei;it came, when eacdi of the xnat^ 
ilmd «gige&d^»d a new CSuiatian ; the swat- 
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ling tide rolled onwards, and ever rolling, at last broke 
down the strongliolds of old Paganism. It was then 
the great Tertullian exclaimed, “ We are a people of 
yesterday, and yet we have filled every place: we leave 
you your temples only.*' I am tempted to apply this 
fragment of his immortal Apology" to the persecutions 
that our unfortunate doctrine has endured. It has 
suffered ever since its birth, it suffers still; but the zeal 
of its disciples never tires; their number is ever on the 
increase; and the flame kindled by Hahnemann but 
half a century ago, has already illuminated every region 
of the scientific world. 

Yes, we can say to the Institute—‘'we are t)ut of 
yesterday, and we fill every place; we only leave you 
your temples"—we fill every place; cities, islands, 
palaQps, dispensaries, hospitals, the domain of private 
practice ,—we onhj leave you your Faculties,' The 
Faculty of Homoeopathy is the world! 

^ In our last Conference, I may have left a discourag¬ 
ing impression on your minds, by showing ‘you the 
serious obstacles that stand in the way of our system, 
but now I propose to speak of ils universal dissemina¬ 
tion. And then, to those who say that Homoeopathy is 
dead, we can answer, “ Apply your finger to its pulse, 
and yoifcwill find it beats stronger than ever." 

At the conclusion of the work, I shall relate the 
history of the discovery of Homoedpathy, in the mean- 
titno ajlow me to suppose you are already acquainted 
with? ik^'therefore let us trace its progress in all parts of 
the world. 

Scarcely had Homoeopathy made its appearance in 
Germany, than the most violent opposition endeavoured 
io stifle it in its birth. Like all discoverers, Hahnemami 
misunderstood and persecuted, and his new syMem 
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banished from its native coitntry, was obliged to take 
refuge in another clime. 

It was towards 1830 that the doctrine of Hahnemann 
began to find its way into varicTus countries. France, 
ever tardy and disdainful, and at that period especially 
plunged into political difficulties, gave it no attention. 
But the behaviour of England towards Homoeopathy 
was more dignified. This protectress of discoveries, 
ever ready to give an impulse to progress, and to open 
her heart to receive every ray of new truth, held out a 
generous hand to the noble wanderer, and offered a 
shelter under her hospitable roof. 

Once introduced into Great Britain, Homoeopathy 
was not slow in developing its powers. It soon be¬ 
cause known, and attracted the attention and sympathy 
of many of the aristocracy, and intelligent classes. 
The celebrated Di*. Romano, who was called from 
Naples by Lord Shrewsbury, has the honour of being 
one of the first to introduce Homceopatliy into Eng¬ 
land. 

Two years after, our noble wanderer cast off the garb 
of mendicity to put on his royal mantle,-yleft the cabin 
to enter the palace. Th# Queen Dowager, who was 
suffering from a serious malady, having been given up 
by the Court physicians, sent for Dr. Stapf from Ger¬ 
many. He cured the royal patient, and during his 
stay, disseminated much information among the new 
converts. 

Dr. Quin, physician in ordinary to the King of the 
Belgians, left his appointment, to'^carry on the work 
commenced by Dr. Stapf in London. By degrees, the 
field of Hahnemannian doctrine extended its boundaries, 
and soon there was a want of hands for its cultivation. 
Workmen were in universal demand, and^ man^ doctors, 
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chiefly those who had not been appreciated in France, 
emigrated to Great Britain. 

Thus England was quickly in possession of many ex¬ 
cellent labom-ers, and 4he field, skilfully cultivated, gave 
a most abundant harvest. 

r 

Being now so well supported by persons of rank, the 
new doctrine has every reason to expect a complete 
triumph. It can now boast of a great number of dispen¬ 
saries. An hospital was founded by Mr. Leaf the 
eminent merchant, who was converted to Homoeopathy 
after having been cured of a serious illness, and has 
since generously consecrated much of his time, talents 
and wealth, to its dissemination. There is also another 
hospital in London which is again a centre, from which 
Homteopathy may spread.* ^ 

Itjs evident, that our neighbour England is neither 
so ungrateful nor so thoughtless as we are, and we shall 
also see, as the result of the communication necessarily 
existing beUveen us, that we owe our Homoeopathic 
teaching in a great measure to her, as well as thS impulse 
given in railways, telegraphs, dsc. 

Austria has not been behindhand in the work of dis¬ 
semination. She knew how to appreciate the great 
discoveries of the 19 th century, and lost no time in 
acknowledging this new medical truth. It was Dr. 
Marenzeller who introduced Homoeopathy into Austria^ 
He practised medicine at Prague, and successfully 
treated Count Gyulay, Commandant-General and Field 
Marshal, of a disease pronounced incurable by the Allo¬ 
paths. This case attracted the attention of the emperor, 
who immediately allowed Homoeopathy the privilege of 
having a fair trial Why is not ^is example of strict 
justice and generous impartiality, more frequently fol¬ 
lowed by sovereigns ? 
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Homoeopathy came out triumphant from the trial; it 
was in vain that the heads of the old school, endeavoured 
to prevent their well-attested proofs from being made 
public: the truth became ever 3 nvhere known. 

Count de Fictelmont, Austrian Ambassador to his 
Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, then at Vienna, 
wrote on the subject to General Luigi Caraffa.. a friend 
of Homnsopathy, who was wishful to know the result of 
the investigations commanded by the emperor, as follows, 

“The system has passed through the trial, to 'whiph it 
was submitted, with the most brilliant success. That 
explains w^hy its opponents put every difficult}'’, in the 
w^ay of the publication of the report. I found since my 
last journey to Vienna, that Homoeopathy had mado 
immense progress. The consequence will be, that no 
one can refuse to believe the evidence of facts., The 
patients cured are a speaking proof, that must of neces¬ 
sity make converts.^' 

Since that time, the new’ doctrine has continued to 
spread throughout the empire. People of rank have 
given it their support; the rich have assisted it with 
their means; and the heads of scientific societies have 
favoured its dissemination? 

At the present time, perhaps Homoeopathy is more 
practised in Austria than in any other country in Europe. 
It has hospitals and dispensaries everywhere, anc 
Homceopaths are nearly as numerous as Allopaths. 
The University of Vienna, and the Military Academy 
founded by Josephine, have professors of our school. 
Medical students are left to choose between the systems, 
and the official teachers of the old school are justly 
alarmed, .when they see the wonderful cures which occur 
everywhere under the new treatment. 

Tills brings to mind the remarkable case of Marshal 
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Radetzki, which has been ttilked of from one end of 
Europe to the otlier. llie marshal had a malignant 
tumour in the right eye, which the physicians of Milan 
had pronounced incurable. Professor Sasger, Oculist to 
the Court of Austria, was sent by the emperor to the 
illustrious patient, but his' treatment was unsuccessful, 
and at the end of some time, he was obliged to confess 
the affection beyond his skill. Having lost all hope, the 
marshal, as a last resource, tried Homoeopathy; and the 
result was, Dr. Hartung radically cured him in four 
months. 

Dr. Varlez, member of the Eoyal Academy of Medi¬ 
cine of Brussels, wishing to have the fact confirmed 
by the Marshal himself, received the following letter. 

“ Ve7'ona, December 13^/i, 1845, 

“ Sir,- 

It is with pleasure and gratitude that I certify, it 
is to Dr. Hartung, Homoeopathic physician, that I am 
indebted for my recovery from a serious attack of 
ophthalmia: and having been already given up by other 
medical men, it is to his skill I owe my sight, if not 
my life. 

“ The details both of the disease and the treatment, are 
inserted in the Gazette Univei'selle Ilommopatkiquey of 
the year 1841. 

“ Receive, &o^ 

(Signed) “ Radetzki.” 

Ought not such facts to enlighten everyone who really 
wishes to sec ? 

In Hungary, the Viceroy Joseph has patronized the 
new medical reform, and warmly encouraged its firogress. 
In 1844, the two Houses of the States of Hungary, in 
consequence of the express instructions, inserted in the 
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reports of the Delegates of the Committee of the Diet, 
unanimously seconded the demand for the establishment 
of a Homosopathic chair and Hospital in the capital; 
the deputation was sent to his Imperial Majesty, the 9th 
of October, and on the 24th of the same month, the 
royal mandate was issued, sanctioning the adoption of 
the petition. Three clinical establishments have since 
been founded, and the reform, supported by the higher 
classes, has made everywhere its way. 

In Prussia, there has been an Homeopathic esta- 
blisliinent opened at Berlin, by virtue of a ministerial de¬ 
cree, where the treatment, and studies pursued by the 
pupils of the university are purely Hahnemannian. 
His Koyal Highness the Prince of Prussia has one of 
our cleverest men as physician in ordinary, and the suc¬ 
cessor of the illustrious Hfifeland, physician to thg King 
of Prussia, is one of the most distinguished disciples of 
Hahnemann. 

At present, Homoeopathy has scarcely anything to 
desire *in Germany ; its reign is perfectly established. 
It has its journals, clinical instruction, and official 
teaching everywhere* for educating Homoeopathic prac¬ 
titioners. Deep conviction sustains it ; aristocratic 
purses support it; and dukes, princes, and kings, intro¬ 
duce it into their palaces. 

The immort^il Hahnemann has met the fate of all 

a?. ^ 

great geniuses. Misunderstood during life ; he is wor¬ 
shipped after death. The solemn inauguration of his 
statue has just taken place, amidst an immense, con¬ 
course of physicians, on a beautiful site offered by the 
Duke of Coethen, near the terminus of the railways 
that pass through his domains. 

Switzerland early adopted the new medical reform, 
and small as this nation is, it has long been a focus from 
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which OUT opinions have spread. Dr. Peschier, con¬ 
sidered to be one of the most renowned Allopaths before 
his conversion to ITomceopathy, commenced a journal at 
Geneva, which had a very extensive circulation. It is 
but .a few years, since death remov(^ him from the 
scientific world. This has been a great loss to our school, 
but lie left numerous successors, and in every city of the 
Helvetic Confederation, our zealous apostles continue 
their labours. 

When Hahnemann was in Paris, his disciples, then few 
in number, gathered round him to receive his instruc¬ 
tions. Among them, there was a young Spanish 
physician, wlio expended nearly all his fortune, in trans¬ 
lating the works of his new master into Castilian. He 
reached Madrid, full of ardcair, but his efforts to spread 
Homoeopathy were unsucces^ul; he was received with 
coldness and derision, and he died in bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. 

^ But hero is au extract from the report of the Hahne- 
inannian Society of Madrid, in October, 1847. 

“ We are happy to be able to state, that her Majesty 
Isabella IL, fully satisfied with Hofiioeopathy, and with 
the services rendered by oryp worthy President, has 
deigned to bestow on Dr. Nunes the’honour of the gi'and 
cross of the Royal Order of Charles HI, as a mark of 
her approbation ; and at the same time, has appointed 
him as her physician in ordinary.” 

In Spain, the new school of medicine has also its 
chair and clinical lectures, authorized societies and 
minierous journals, as well as disciples among the most 
renowned and learned practitioners of that country: 
such as Dr, Frai^cisca de Paula-Folch, Professor of 
Medicine at Barcelona; Dr. Joseph Nostenchi, Member 
of the National Academy; Joachim de Hiasean and 
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Bartholomew Obrador, Professors of the Faculty of 
Medical Science at Madrid ; Dr. Felix Janer, Director 
and Dean of the Faculty at Barcelona, and Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, &c. &c. 

Every one know§ that Homceopathy has extended to 
Eussia, and lAtely, during the war, the political journals 
have shown us the progress it has made. It is well 
known, that at the death of the Emperor Nicholas, the 
malevolence and jealousy of our charitable Allopathic 
brethren, -wished to take advantage of the circumstance, 
to drive Homoeopathy from the imperial palace. But 
these plots failed, and the Royal Family is always accom¬ 
panied by a Homccoj)athic physician. 

By order of the Emperor, there has been for some 
time, a military hospital at TultSchin, in Podolia, founded 
bv Dr. Hermann, who received the rank of QHi^val 
iVEtat^major, 

A similar establishment has existed at Moscow since 
1845, when it was solemnly inaugurated in the presence 
of the Governor-General, Prince Schtseberbattof. Our 
brethren are numerous at St. Petersburgh and Moscow, 
'*where Homoeopathic establishments have been founded 
by order of the Emperor. They exist also at Cronstadt, 
Riga, and the principal cities of the empire. 

As in the case of Germany, a glance must suffice to 
show the state of Homoeopathy in Italy ; there are so 
many particulars to relate and names to mention, that 
the details would lead us too far. I will confine myself 
to merely saying, that in this group of kingdoms and 
duchies, our system is everywhere well represented, and 
extensively spread. 

Here—as in the kingdom of* the Two Sicilies, a royal 
decree grants to the Homceopathic Society the title of 
Royal Academy; there—as in the Duchy of Parma, Her 
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Royal Highness Louise de Bourbon establishes an hos¬ 
pital in her own palace. 

In every city, especially the maritime ones, our 
apostles abound. At Naples, Florence, Genoa, Bologna, 
and Rome, the system is most ably represented. 

Here is an extract from the Deidschen Allgemeine 
Zeitu'iKj, No. 827, of the 22nd November, 1844. 

“ The doctrine of Hommopathy has obtained a com¬ 
plete triumph over its opponents, the partizans of the 
old school at Rome. Their Dean, Dr. Lupi, had suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the Pope, that it was necessary to 
forbid Homoeopaths the unrestricted use of their 
remedies. Dr. Wahle, whose repeated and brilliant 
success has given to Homoeopathy its present popu¬ 
larity, availed himself in vain of his rights as a foreigner, 
and the influence of one of his protectors, the Dutch 
ambassador, Baron de Liederkcrke. At last, the Pope, 
who had made Idmself bettei; acquainted with the 
manner of preparing Homoeopathic medicines, being 
solicited by several noble Roman families, allowed Rim 
the right of dispensing. Since that time, our compatriot 
has seen the circle of his practice extend considerably ; 
and the convent of Jesuits, has just appointed him 
their physician, and given him fees, double in amount 
to those received by his Allopathic predecessor." 

Our reform has also made rapid progress in Illyria and 
Sardinia, and was protected by his Majesty Charles 
Albert. In Algiers it is very worthily represented. 
A chemist, that I had the good fortune to cure of a 
chronic disease, embraced our doctrine, and established 
himself at Constantine, with great success. In India, 
our school has just comn^uced its labours, and we have 
reason to believe that it will soon succeed, for we already 
can boast of an hospital 
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It is plain, that Homoeopathy makes progress in every 
part of the old world; notwithstanding its youth, it is 
strong, robust, well-developed; and promises a brilliant 
^utu^e. 

Let us follow the yourse of the new system in America— 
a free country where truth generally meets with a wel¬ 
come. We must not suppose that the standard of 
Hahnemann has not experienced there, as elsewhere, 
the storm and the tempest. The wind of opposition 
blows from every point of the compass, but in the New 
World, it has been less furious, and sooner appeased ; and 
at this moment, our flag waves in triumph, moved only 
by the breeze of progress. 

In examining the progress of Homoeopathy, I have 
been struck by the difference*of opinion between our 
nation and the English, both at home and abroad. It is 
very sad to remark, that it is the French and the old 
Creole population, that have shown themselves most 
opposed to our doctrine. It has not been the same with 
the Anglo-American race, amongst which Homoeopathy 
has made rapid progress. Every thing may be expected 
from the Anglo-American; he rejects nothing; adopts 
nothing without examinatioif, and a fair trial. 

We are in the habit of continually hearing persons 
say:—Homoeopathy may suit chronic diseases, but in 
acute cases, which may prove speedily fatal, its pretended 
activity is a delusion. Those who reason thus, are 
altogether ignorant of the actual state of the case in 
America. They have to learn that this hemisphere is 
the scene of its most brilliant success: they are even 
ignorant of the true character of the American; im¬ 
patient and excitable, he mffst think, speak, and act 
quickly; every act is a passion. The American has 
accepted Homoeopathy for the same reason that he has 
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adopted rail^ys, steam-boats, and electric telegraphs. 
He would live, but live rapidly; he has no time to be ill; 
he pays his doctor liberally; he gives him gold by hand¬ 
fuls, but he must bo cured at once ; and-of what ? • 

of cholera, typhus, the yellow fever; those maladies that 
neither jest with the patient nor the doctor : and this is 
precisely what has gained a triumph there for Horaceo- 
pathy; if these diseases did not exist in America, our 
doctrine would perhaps have languished, even there. 

It needed very devoted apostles, endued with much 
self-denial, to carry the truth of Hahnemannism into 
the Xew World. Some, liko the ardent Hering, extract 
the poisonous juice of plants, and the deadly venom from 
the fangs of serpents, in order to submit them to experi¬ 
ment, and therev/ith enrich the MaU'i'ia Medica. Others, 

» % 

expose themselves to epidemic diseases, and are the first 
to fall under the fatal scourge. 

It was in 1827 that Homceopathy made its appearance 
dn the United States. The first spark was lighted at 
New; York. In 1828, there were but two Homoeopathic 
practitioners in the United States; four in 1829 ; six in 
1830 ; eight in 1831; eleven in 1832 ; twenty-one in 
1833 ; thirty-three in 1834?*, fifty-seven in 1835 ; several 
hundreds in 1845: since then, it would be difficult to 
enumerate thorn. 

Several Christian missionaries, among whom we may 
especially remark Chazel and Bayer, practise the system, 
and by this means, make their way more easily among 
the people they wish to evangelize. 

In the federal city, there is a special school called the 
Medical-Homoeopathic College of .Washington. In 1848, 
the state of Pennsylvania’ adopted a law passed by the 
House of Representatives, whieh established a Homoeopar 
thic College, with the same rights and prerogatives as the 
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old schools of medicine. This measure is all the mo^ 
important, forasmuch as in the United States, medical 
students are only obliged to attend the practice of a 
qualified physician for two years, and two courses in a 
medical college, before bemg admitted to examina¬ 
tion, By the new* law, Homoeopathic doctors who were 
at first excluded from special teaching, have now the 
same privileges as their opponents, and future practi¬ 
tioners can study Homoeopathy, without being obliged to 
pass under the yoke of Allopathic doctrine. 

At Philadelphia, a magnificent building has been 
erected which bears the name of the Homoeopathic 
College of Medicine ; a great number of candidates, every 
year, there receive the title of doctor, and go forth from 
this virgin school, pure Homcegpathic physicians. After 
liaviug spread nearly throughout the great Confederation, 
our doctrine has also penetrated into almost every island. 
We may cite the Havaimas, where a school has lately 
been established with clinical instruction iuid lectures. 
Homeopathic physicians are very numerous here, in 
spite of; or rather, because of the yellow fever, which is 
so prevalent and terrible in this climate. 

Homoeopathy soon reache^ New Orleans. The first 
physician who carried it to the mouths of the Mississippi, 
fell a victim to the yellow fever, and in his zeal for 
Hommopathy, became a martyr to the cause. During 
the three months that this merciless epidemic devastated 
the city and environs, one of his friends took his place, 
and struggled against the scourge with the most heroic * 
devotion. The same year, four American physicians 
came to assist their brother, and made great inroads into 
the .field of practice. Their number has since augmented 
in proportion to their success. 

The doctrine of Hahnemann was not long in reaching 
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the Isthmus of Panama, and from thence, proceeded to 
South America. It was introduced there in 1840, by 
Dr. Mure, one of the most zealous apostles of our 
doctrine. In a short time, it was established in the 
richest and most important country of the New World, 
the empire of Brazil. It spread rapidly, and in 1845, a 
Homoeopathic Institution, and a free Dispensary were 
founded. At present, the province of Rio reckons 
twenty-five consulting rooms, in which there are 25,000 
consultations annually. The mortality of the capital 
has diminished one-fourth, and among the slaves, one- 
half. There too, men celebrated for their learning, 
fortune, and social position, have rallied round Homoeo¬ 
pathy. 

I shall sum up by saying that the Homoeopathic 
Institution reckons ambng its members, the most 
eminent persons, such as senators, ministers, the pre¬ 
sident, and many men of standing, both at the bar and 
in the state. 

A school authorized to confer medical certificates, was 
opened in Brazil in 1844. There, our principles are 
taught in their purity, and our 'zealous missionaries go 
forth from thence, to scatter the seed of truth in all the 
provinces of the South. One of these men, endowed 
with indefatigable energy, after having successfully 
advocated our principles through the Brazilian pres.s, 
in 1847 won the most brilliant triumph, in the province 
of Bahia, after a struggle of five months. Another, his 
successor, a clever writer and journalist, was the means 
of making thousands of converts, and founded a Homoeo¬ 
pathic school and society. 

Others went to fight the battle at Maceio and Teara, 
and the most complete success crowned .their efforts in 
these two provinces. At Pernambuco, Hahnemannism 
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struggled incessantly, from July 1848 to the end of 
January, 1849 ; and this contest, the violence of which 
had no counterpart in Europe, ended like the others, in 
a complete victory. 

In Parahyha, there is a branch society of the Homoeo¬ 
pathic Institution of Eio. Here, the conquest was easier, 
Homoeopathy was already known by its results among 
the patients, who had been cured in the parent esta¬ 
blishment. The population of this province, had long 
been anxious for the arrival of a Homoeopath, and 
when the news came that a vessel was in port, with four 
Homoeopathic doctors on board, a deputation of the 
principal inhabitants, went to beg them to settle there. 
One therefore remained, to practise Homoeopathy. 

In the province of Maranham, the hospitals of Mercy 
and Charity, are attended Exclusively by our practi¬ 
tioners, and the branch Homoeopathic society was 
formed there in March 1849. Our system is also 
established at Para, Pelotas, Porto-Abgra, and Eio- 
Grande. •It has penetrated as far as the eastern 
republic of Uruguay, and from thence to Monte Video, 
on the banks of La Pl^Eta. 

I lately heard, with no,small pleasure, that our 
reform had been known at Chili for two or three 
years. A merchant, who had come from Valparaiso, 
called me in to see his child, and told me, that my 
little patient had been already treated by Homoeopathy, 
for in that city, it had now two or three represen¬ 
tatives, and another practitioner was expected at San¬ 
tiago. He related much of the success of these men, 
and assured me, that Chili would become one of the 
most favourable soils for the’ growth of the Hahneman- 
nian tree, 

' But the school of Brazil, is the true centre from which 
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all this proceeds The healing art has there been best, 
understood, and mosl aeaiously studied; Hahnemanninn 
principles Will here be preserved intact, and -veere they 
to disappear from other parts of the world, the shores 
of !l^azil woidd probabjy send forth disciples, to propa¬ 
gate the truth in all its purity. * 

These facts show us, that Homoeopatl^.. needs but 
light and liberty to become successful. 

But let us return to France, and see if Homoeopathy 
cannot show some indications of progress amongst us. 

Dr. Conte Des-Guidi is the father of Homoeopathy 
in France, Hb was born at Naples in 1769; obliged 
to quit his country in 1799, on account of political 
troubles, and sought refuge in France. In 1802 he was 
naturalized for having introduced some useful inventions 
into our country. Profoundly skilled in ancient and 
modern literature, mathematics, physics, chemistry, me¬ 
dicine and law, lie^as made professor of physical science 
to tlie Lyceum at Lyons; in 1819 Inspector of the 
Academy; and in 1818 he received the diploma of 
M.D. from the Faculty of Strasburg. 

Two years afterwards family affairs called him. to 
Naples; he was accompanied by Madame Des-Guidi, who 
had long been suffering from a painful disease, for which 
she had in vain consulted the moat celebrated men of 
the old school. In this perplexity, the doctor heard of 
Homoeopathy, and wi^ed to try it for his dear patient. 
The celebrated Dr. Bomano attended hex, and some time 
alter she returned in perfect health. 

Astonished at this miraculous cure, Dr. Des-Guidi was 
very soon converted to the system that had restored his 
wifo; he ^udied its principleB; followed tibe climocd 
instruction of the militazy hospital of La Char^ At 
and r^uzned to to propagate the dockine 



lhad enlighten^ h&L From that period, he 
devoted his whole time in making known << this new 
xhedkal reform; he soon effected numerous and striking 
cures; permitjbed those doctors who came from all parts, 
to inquire into the secrets of this new to^ visit 

his consulting-room, and investigate the cases. Many 
oonvesrsions frllowed, and Homoeopathy i^read from this 
centre throughout France. Since then, a gold medal 
has been struck to his memory, and he has recmved the 
Star of the Legion of Honour. 

Paris was soon represented. In 18SO, there were only 
two practitioners, and now there are about three bundrei 
There are several well-attended courses of Homoeopathic 
instruction; they are certainly, not officially recognised; 
and our professors are neither appointed nor paid by the 
Government. 

But the Hahnemannian vessel does not need its 
officers to he invested with the honorary insignia of the 
State. Liberty is her pilot—truth, her compass. 

FormeAy Homoeopathy was never mentioned in the 
schools, or if so, only in derision: now, many pupils 
study it, and I myself khow several who are only waiting 
for their diploma to enlist •under our banner. Once, 
Homoeopathy dared not cross the threshold of the iiniver- 
sity; now, even candidates treat of Homoeopathic subjects 
in their theses, and the examiners are obl^ed to receive 
them. It is a step, and an immense one, towards the pro¬ 
fessor's chair. F«inerly, Homoeopathic phyricians were 
not sufficiently numerous to fr»rm any fraternal sodetyt 
and resist the shock of opporitiou; 40 W, they assemble 
yesffly.at a fite consecrated tothe tnemoxyof their founder; 
they call meetings, to which they invite tbc free discus- 
don of their opponents ; but Allopathy wraps h^rsdf 
in the mantle of Diogenes, and to Iieave her tab 





^eceeiet me quote^soxojff iixu^ j^W m arji)il6imi;be 
^Cfv46 HHstri of i^pgJ 54,1358, emi^iied, .Anias©i5aiy 
of ,the Birth of HaJm^tpanu, “A jiumerQU$ auidieoae, 
.among wiiich we m;^ ei^iimearate some deputies of the 
legislative body, counsellop of state, n> Cohnd 
major, a celebrated writer, ^various distinguished mem¬ 
bers of .the b^, and a great number of representatives 
of the literary and scientific press, were assembled fast 
Saturday, in the sumptuous saloons of the Hd.tel du 
Louvre, to celebrate the 103rd anniversary of the birth 
of the famous German. 

. “General d'Orgoni. minister and ambassador of his 
Majesty the Emperor of the Burmese, had.been invited 
to this fete, as a token of gratitude for the protection 
which he had given to,those missioiiaries, who practise 
Homoeopathy in the states of his sovereign.” 

1 have ahready told you, that a struggle lately took 
place between the rival sisters. AUqpathy, this time, 
remained mistress of the field. But the contest will he 
lotiewed, and perhaps before long.. The battl^ents 
have been dismantled, the'ground thoroughly examined* 
and now we know the secrets of our Miemy's caic^ 
Bememher the observation^of JPyrrhus after, .the battle nf 
Heradea‘' amSm 'victory like . thi ^,. cml JMm Mst** 
In our Jast Gonfexeuce, I ^told you much ihat was 
couraging; permit me mow .to quote .some .cqpfesaiona 
made by ourndveisaiie^, ^hich may .well^in^ms uswitii 
hope. 

M63iisak r.eadr*^**W.eare 

of opmion that sy:^ belief «'wtudi ^ .made its way int^ 
&v6]y.>paitt .0j^^ihe dmfwn 

nmalier jqf 





upon us; the breezefS favour us/b^5li#Be^iS«fc of ^jhese 
fortunate iclrcuxnstauces, mkn^fast 

th^msdv^; we tjtlk- about the fattafe <tf aneflicine, 
Would, it not bo as weH, to take some for 'its very 
existaacef” 

“ ■Medicine can only exist So long as patients 4aVe ^Eutli 
in it, and seek its assistance. It is not ty theory that it 
lives, but by ^practice. Now, it is impossible in these 
days to ignore the fact, that a certain party is leaving 
classic medicine, which is ironically termed the old 
school, and patients are giving themselves up, heart 
and soul, to what they call, the new school. Homoeo¬ 
pathy, (for it is to that. I chiefly allude,) proposes 
nothing less than overturning the whple structure of 
medicine." 

The following extract is from the p^n of the cl^^ief 
editor of the Union Medicale, “My dear brethren, 
Homoeopathy gsuns ground -; 4he-waters rise visibly. It 
is even in the‘train of the young and beautiful Empress, 
in the palace of Csesar. From time to time; our medical 
societies see members separating themselves from the 
old stock. Even last month, one of these societies was 
pained by receiving a letter of resignation, caused by a 
desertion to Homoeopathy, and addressed by a brother 
who had, given proof of much talent. Where ?—where 
a/re we going ?’* 

®o you hear these lamentations and cries ? Do you 
hear the signal of digress ? * Do you see the waves of 
progress rise ? Homoeopathy is advancingAllopathy 
tumbles, 

;1Vlll they venture to tell us our doctriae has had its 
day> aud that our apostles are few in nm^er : we will 
reply, like the great TertuUian, " We are cf 
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Let your hearts rejoice. . Turn your eyes towards the 
east, and behold !—By degrees the shadows disperse, and 
the dawn breaks on the horizon. Every being in nature 
awakes, to chant the song of universal harmony. The 
God of day rises, bathed in light, and sheds his glorious 
beams over the universe ! * 
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THE TEMPLE OP HIPPOCRATES. 


I ^VILL take you to-day, into a very ancient temple; 
one almost as old as the world! It will remind you in 
many particulars of those antique edifices, dedicatedd^y 
the pagans to their divinities, and when you have seen 
the mysteries hidden in its sanctuary, you will be sur¬ 
prised it sjiould still be in existence. 

Examine its dimensions ; they are immense! There 
is one grand entrance, but the ade-doors are even more 
numerous, than in the famous temple at Thebes. The 
winds and tempests enter otf all sides. Each one in its 
turn blows and blusters, till another more violent and 
impetuous drive it out; they disappear, one by one, 
howling with rage. 

In the sanctuary of this temple is placed an altar, and 
upon it is seated an idol, to which sacrifices are offered 
night and day. But both idol and priests are continually 
changing, the altar alone remains the sdme; the idols and 
the priests, like the winds ^nd the tempests, are each day 
replaced by othem more violent and restless than, the 
fmner. 

In the old pagan temples, certfldn symbolical finals 
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were offered up, but here they sacrifice men—^liecatombs 
of men. The blood which deluges the altar, is the blood 
of human victims, who, one after the other, fall under the 
knife of tho high priest. 

This description, too vivid perhaps^ is’ nevertheless a 
true one, of what I shall term, medicine us it is (le. 
positif medical) ; t&is though doubtless too much 

unveiled, is a faithful and exact representation of medical 
practice. 

This temple is the universe ; the winds and tempests 
which there struggle for mastery, are tho various con¬ 
flicting opinions which clash in the atmosphere of the 
medical' world, like those ever-changing clouds, which, 
after they have aasiuned a thousand different forms, fade 
and disapjiear.- The idol !ieated on the altar, goddess of 
an Jaour in . this sacred sanctuary, is the system of 
medicine which triumphs to-day, and gives place to the 
rival of to'-morrow. Do you not recognise in the high 
priests, the authors of those systems, which hold for a 
short time the reins of the medical chariot, but- soon 
become lost travellers in the wilderness of ej^meral 
theories ? 

Yes! this » a rough outKne of medacine in general 
a Mthful image of thaft art, called^ perhaps in. 
mockery, the healing art; these are the dogmas’ of the* 
system, called Allopathy. 

It will not be aai easy task to explain clearly, m what 
the doctrine consists; or to say what is its origin and 
essence, e^eially if we would strip the of 

its scientifle bark^ too hard those, whose hands are 
unabeustomed to the culture of Jhe dfesttact sciencest 

1. will do my utmost to make myself understood*' Let* 
mo first draw a rapid sketch of the history of medicinb^ 
front it9 comrnencement to the present day, 
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general notions are almost indispensable' for the better 
comprehension pf Allopathic doctrine ;* but I ■mil fee as' 
brief as po^ible. 

Jledicme does hot stand alone;,it is always aC^Bom- 
pahied by a cortege of “ the sister sciences; physics, 
chemistry, natural history, &c. Now as all these sciences 
have 3xiade but slow advances, they necessEwdly retarded 
the progress of medicine, with which they are so closefy 
connected. This happens to all truths, that linked in 
one chain, are intimately connected with each other. 

JTedicine has existed from time immemorial; it is the 
most ancient of all the sciences, it dates its origin from 
the first cry of pain, the first disarrangement of the various 
pieces that compose the human machine. In the early 
ages, all the curative means enfployed, were undoubtedly 
the result of the blindest empiricism; they cured' beca^jse 
they cured, without knowing exactly why or how. Axe 
we any wiser now ? Perhaps not, but I will leave you 
to inquire- of the learned professors of our official 
schools; 

Nevertheless, several^ means of curing certain maladies 
were known, and these means, which then formed all the • 
ba^age of Therapeutics, wdl-e hounded down from gene¬ 
ration to generation, and became gradually enriched by 
new experiments. Kings, heroes, poets, and priests, 
wer^ then the chief doctors, and the depositaries of all 
knowledjge ; the priests especially, for they looked upon 
diseases as punishments sent by the gods. The doctors of 
the Egyptians, Indians, Jews and Greeks, were likewise 
their priests, ^d th^ knew well how to turn the 
credulity of the people to account, and thus mcreaso tlieir 
influence. Mycology had gods Sir everything, it had 
'even those were supposed to preride over health^'; 
the Greeks at last went so far as to* deil^ the men 
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coDBecrated their lives to the care of the uck; thus 
Asclepias, or Asclepius, or CEsCulapiu^ became the god 
of medicine. From this, his successors were called 
Asclepiades: they were the femilies who had deluded 
in a direct line irom CEsculapius: this god had temples 
at Cos, Cnidus, Pergamofl, Bhodes, and*Epidaurus. 

For a long time the practice of medicine was mo¬ 
nopolized by the Asclepiades, and was confined to 
Asia Minor. And what a system of medicine it was I 
It consisted in the most superstitious practices, which in 
the hands of the priests were confounded with the stiU 
darker superstitions of paganism. 

But let us turn to the brilliant age of Socrates and 
Pericles, The study of philosophy then became speedily 
and generally extended; the time came when philoso¬ 
phers wished to know mord of mankind, more particu¬ 
larly in a physical point of view, and thus they com¬ 
menced, not only to study, but to practise medicine. 
From that time, this science was no lopger exclusively 
in the hands of the Asclepiades; their secrdts were 
unveiled. 

It was at this period that Hip;(loerates appeared, one 
of the most celebrated physicians the. world has ever 
seen. Bom in the island of Cos, 460 RC. and descended 
from the Asclepiades, he travelled for the purpose of 
study in Greece, and several provinces of Asia. It yras 
especially dunng the Peloponesian war, that he acquired 
the greatest fame. He brought together the facts already 
known to medical science; before his time, the priests 
used to write the details of diseases, and the remedies 
that had cured them on tablets which were exhibited in 
the temples. He collected all theseobservations, stripped,, 
me^cme of the superstition and jugglery of Ms prede^ 
and generously made kno^ those ourativia 
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meaDS which, until then had remained seorei He* set 
aaide the hypotheses, by which the phenomena of nature 
had hitherto hoen esplained; above all, he made known 
the value of observation in the practice of medicine, and 
showed, that it is on that alone, general princi|de8 can 
be based. In this respect^ he may be called the pre¬ 
cursor of Bacon, who was, in his turn, the precursor of 
Hahnemann. We may truly say, that if in his day, 
there had existed a Berzelius, an Arago, and a Qeofiry 
St. Hilaire, Hippocrates might have effected anyUiing in 
medicine. 

The divine old man of Cos, as people have been 
pleased to call him, left to all future generations of phy¬ 
sicians, the legacy of his sOcrets and principles, which, 
imder the name of AphorisTnaf are even now the foun¬ 
dation of modern medicine. * He carried his generosity 
so for, as to make a confession of his errors, and, as^is 
generally the case, it is these especially that have been 
inherited by his successors. 

His puire doctrine was not of long duration ; Greece 
fell, and with, her, philosophy, medicine, science, and the 
arts. Everything was 'eclipsed, and remained obscured, 
until the moment when the school of Aristotle appeared. 
He vaguely pointed out the necessity of anatomical 
study. 1^1 then, and even long afterwards the openpg 
of dead bodies was opposed by prejudice and false 
modesty. They then began to acquire general notions of 
anatomy, from the examination of the victims ofifored in 
sacrifice to the gods; these notions were still more 
spread by the school of Alexandria, which, under the 
proteodon of the Ptolemies, gave a Uttle more liberty to 
anatonay. After the fall of Greece m^cine, together 
with science, letters and the arte, passed from to 
west^ and to^ refuge in Italy. . Hippocrates was revit^ 
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in the person of Galen at Home, as Bb)[]a6fer toid lEfttri- 
pedes bad been by Tirgil and Horace: 

Galen, bom at Pergamos, A,D. ISl, practised bis aft 
for some time in his native city, arid afterwards went to 
Rome, where he becapae physician ^to the enii)erors 
Marcus Aurelius, Venis, and Commodus. 

Galen is the true father of the present system of 'me¬ 
dicine, Allopathy. It is he who foimded polypharmacy, 
and propagated the absurd use of bleeding, leeches,, 
purgatives, blisters, cauterizations, setons and other 
similar expedients. We have said, he endeavoured to 
revive the doctrines of Hippocrates, hut he only spread 
his errors, and instead of advancing the art of medicine, 
he drove it back to the time of the Asclepiades. If he 
has the credit of enlarging the bounds of anatomical 
and^ surgical knowledge, he has also that of narrowing 
the circle of medicine, properly so calTed, and. by that 
means, has greatly retarded the progress of the science; 
for, above all,’ a practitioner >should be a physida^i. 
One may be a 'perfect anatomist, or skilful surgeon, and 
yet a very bad doctor. « 

Imbued with the ideas of Aristotle/Galen endeavoured 
to explain all in medicine as in physics, by what he 
called the four elements; air, earth, fire, and water, and 
he (!buld only see everywhere, hot and cold, dry and 
moist Leaving the system of observation adopted’by 
Hippocrates, be could not preserve himself from the 
spirit of hypothesis. Eclectic in phSosophy* as m medi¬ 
cine, he laid the foundation of many systems, yet never 
built a really solid one. Gifted with prod%ibus facility, 
immense erudition, he rather abused, than made use- 
his acquirements. And yet, T repeat,. Galen is 
of our old system of medicine, and hie statue, and 
nbfc'that bf Hippocrates, ought to be placed in the schodls. 
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I seeatdbEged io cuj?tail vdy geiieisd^ remarks, om^ese 
two most celebrated physicians of aaiiqaity'j' othw 
chsEraietiOiistio ti^tsf of their doo^ine w^ W fouml^ in 
variotia places throughout our Conferences, 

The fell of the !l^man empire followed that of Cbreece; 
and as medicine had declined in the first, iSie same thing 
happened in the second empire, that isi> it fell* intkj^ the 
same- state as it had been before Hippocrates. It- wee, 
again g^en up to superstition and empirioism, andfound 
itself buried with other sciences in the darkness of the 
middle ages. The monks alone saved it feom utter' ruin, 
but it was now so degraded, that popes and councila 
forbad the priests to practke it; surgeiy espeeially was 
laid under a sevc?re interdict, and from this time may he 
dated, the real separation of sultry and medicine. 

Yet, by degrees prejudice* gave^ way, and the first 
ray of progress shone on the horizom. A happier era was 
dawning amidst events of a very conflicting nature, for 
in the' thirteenth century, dhring the political struggle 
between Philippe-le^Bel, and Bonifefee VUI.; Frederic 
authorized the public dissection of a dead body everi/ 
five years, in Bologna and Sicily. It was the learned 
Monfiini, who* first took advantage of this privilege; he 
was the only surgeon whofee works came into favour 
after those of Galen. 

In 1374 the Faculty of Montpellier obtained per¬ 
mission from the Vatican to open dead bodies, and in the 
following .century; Pope' Sixtus IV, granted the. scmae 
license everywhere. From that moment the imp^e 
wass giveui anatomy sind medicine were studied in. th% 
universities of Europe, and knowle^^ of all kinds' made ^ 
common progress. While the scalpel of tfeeainatnmiBt 
was revec^g the secrets of the human body, Christo^ 
jJlfer Columbus discovered the New World; asud' pimting 
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appeated to publish the conquests of intelligence, 
throughout the universe. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, flourished 
Yesalius, the father of human anatomy; a century 
later, Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood ; 
Pecquet, the chyle duct; and these immortal anatomists 
pointed out the right path for all future experiments in 
physiology. Galileo labo\ired in the field of mathematics, 
Descartes, of philosophy; Bacon, of science in general; 
the impxdse being given, everything rapidly advanced. 

I must here close our historical digression; since, from 
this epoch to our day, there would be too much to relate. 
What most concerns us to know is;—that when phy¬ 
siology had revealed nearly^all its secrets to the re¬ 
searches of the studious, medicine was divided into two 
vei^ distinct systems by Vhich they endeavoured to 
explain the nature of man; the one could see nothing 
but mind or soul, and founded the system of spiritualism, 
or " anmdsTH Stahl and Vanhelmont are the authors 
of this system, which has been adopted by tlie school 
of Montpellier, and advocated by Barthez, B6rard and 
Lordat 

, * 1 

The other, seeing nothing t>ut matter the healthy 

sulgect, and only certain organs in the ,disced one, 
formed the system of materialism, or ** orgcmioiam/* 
Hoffinan and Boerhaave are the authors of this system, 
since adopted by the school of Paris, and supported by 
Cabania, Bichat, Broussais, Coryisart, Piorry, &c. 

We must not however suppose these systems are 
xipw, and only date from these great men; they are on 
^.contrary coeval with the most'ancient j^osophers 
physicians, and are but old ideas brought out 
BODond-hand by modem scienoe. This will he apparent 
as we proceed. ^ 
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Here our historical sketch must terminate; it is not 
my intention to enter further into details; in the course 
*of our Conference, each chronological fact will be found 
in its proper place. I will now submit to you a few 
general considerations, which will materially assist you 
in understanding what follows. 

What is the real object of medical study?- Mak. 

Let us imagine we see a dead body in the dissecting 
room. Consider it as a luachine, take all its parts to 
pieces, describe its wheels and levers, give a name to all, 
and the science which thus analyses this machine, is 
called anaioiny. 

Let us now set this machine in motion* by mpans of 
steam, that is to say, let us animate the body, by giving 
.it a soul, a vital principle. ^We will suppose the whole 
as accomplishing its functions, and call this apparafySi ^ 
man. This man stands up, walks, digests, sees, hears, 
speaks ; in a word, performs his functions. The study 
of thesc^ functions is called physiology. 

But ihis animated and active being, destined to fulfil 
an evolution of more^ or less duration, may get out of 
order while accomplishing his destiny in the various acts 
of life. All flie parts maj^ disarranged in their move¬ 
ments, and relative action. Considered in reference to 
universal harmony, the notes of this vital instrument are 
often put out of tune. Composed of hard and soft, 
liquid and fluid parts, in fact> of mind and matter, this 
man may experience as many lesions, as there are 
tissues in his organizatioa The study of aU these dis¬ 
arrangements is called •paihcHogy, 

When man is disturbed by these disorders, and oblig^ 
to suspend his activity; when the khmfony of his 
various oigans is affected, and the'wqttiiibtium of his 
flmctiona upsets we direct our investigatioas to the cause 
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rf his disoj?der, endeavour *to re-establish the har¬ 
mony and equilibrium, grapple Jirith the disease, md 
restore him to health. .This soienoe is -colled ^heror 
peutics. 

To effect this, we employ various njeans, we have an 
arsenal whicli contains all the instruments necessaiy for 
these operations; in a word, we possess -the -remedies 
which cure these diseases. Now, the -knowledge of these 
remedies, and the manner of their administration, is 
called 'iTiateria meMca, 

Man may be considered in many other aspects, but 
liowever important these may be, our attention n^ust be 
especially directed the more general features , of the 
subject, which present man as an organized, acting and 
thinking being; either in* health, or disease. 

^t first glance it wofild seem, that the analysis of 
these materials ought invariably to show the same 
results, as a revoking light >presents the same appear¬ 
ance and colours to every eye ; but such is not the case. 
Man in health andi disease has been viewed in a different 
way by each school, and the most opposite opinions 
exist, especially between the Allopaths and ,the,Hom<eo- 
patbs. 

We will first enter the temple of Galen, ai«i:exflmine 
the doafirine called Allopathy ; - afterwards itsSjdval 
Homceopartby, and we shall then see clearly thek^fveal 
constituti<m.a»d i^ifference, 

LeoWng jat j 0 a«wi ^simply in an iflaewtoiawcal point of 
view, it is evident tb«t all theiflclmls m^t agree;;, m 
^is respect we can meitltfff chemge nor modi^r d^he ^ 
muman 'body, whicih ^i^esente >the tii»uesvW wery^ 
iw%el, *iibe flame (demeate to^aU^analyi^fiS- ,.IBbe stra¬ 
iten risfwrfecfc Jiappily#»e 

la receipt bbn^ be ia Med Hbfi 
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not hidden the secret of his work, w.e should IWE© jned- 
died with it, and it would haye been .^wiled! 

But if we consider man in a jjhy^ological ,point of. 
view, how various are the connoting .opinions, that 
distract the schools! At this signal, every one irotireB to 
his camp, to prejfere his means of attack and defence. 

Let ns examine the school of Paris, this q.ueen nf the 
medical world, and see how she has sacrificed the tradi¬ 
tions of Hippocrates, on the altar of her hai^ty 
rationalism. Ask her what man is, and yon will wonder 
at her reply.' 

Physicians like philosophers, have studied this ques¬ 
tion from time immemorial, and if you were to .glance 
over the history of philosophy and medicine, and com¬ 
pare the two, it would be appsyrent, that in this point of 
view, the systems walk in jjferallel lines. Whether* the 
winds of philosophy blew towards spiritualism or .mate¬ 
rialism ; dogmatism or scepticism,; traditionalism or 
rationalism, the medical barometer vary faithfully indi¬ 
cated e\^ry change. To give ,an account of these 
changes would be tedious,, I must tberefore leave the 
past and come to more*modem times. 

Towards the end of last century, the. too famous 
Cabanis, at once ,a profoxmd philosopher, ,and skilful 
physi|ian, sowed the seed of materialism in the 3 (^oq 1 .of 
JPari§, in which he was .a professor .; a see4, that since, 
then has been fostered by the same teaching,-and hps 
grown into an immense tree, under whose .^pwJ^ 
branches, .our unfortunate joung medici^ otudfinfe take 
shelter. 

* ^Before his.tW the m 

his of animal spirits, 4w4 

dectemd tI]iit..aBimals^e 

or, as .he 
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into action by the wind of the bellows, and made to Speak 
under the fingers of the player. A grand mistake. 
But between this idea, and declaring that man also was 
but a machine, yawned a deep gxilf; yet Cabanis with 
one bound dared to leap it, and, one? on the other side, 
he boldly proclaimed, that man is matter, and nothing 
but matter. 

If you ^vill, adopt this system, which makes man into 
a steam-engine, and converts his brain into a mere boiler 
for generating thought! 

Cabanis was succeeded by B^rard, the present pro¬ 
fessor of physiology at the school of Paris, Dean of the 
Faculty, and Inspector-General of Medical Schools. The 
pupil has perhaps surpassed his master, and this ardent 
appstle of physiological rftaterialism, scatters his opinions 
ii^the field of instruction with a prodigal hand. 

He takes his scalpel to dissect an animal. or a man, ' 
and seeing but matter, treats only of matter. In com¬ 
mencing his lectures on physiology, as he must give his 
pupils a definition of man, he attacks the subject boldly, 
without being at all embarrassed. 

“ Man,” says he, " is a m(m,mifer<ms, monodelphouSy 
himanous animal" To the%ainds of persons ignorant of 
natural history, this explanation conveys the follow¬ 
ing idea:— 

Man is mammi/erows,"^ that is to say, an animal 
like the monkey for instance, having mammsa for the 
nourishment of its young. 

“ Monodelphoua that is, an animal also like the 
monkey, having a single uterus, in which its young is 
devdoped, until it reaches its full time, when it. comes 
&rth to be fed by its mother^s inilk. In this req)ect, 
differs somewhat from the marsupial apima la , 
young when bora, enter a pouch sitvfeted near the 
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abdomei^ and there contia^ until they are perfectly 
developed like other maanmifera. ; * 

Tl^ ought to be called did^lpkou^^ as wW proposed 
% llom de BlaiavSle. • , 

LaaUy» man ia himemous, that is two handed^ not like 
* th?B xflionkey, whiSh is qv^drhbTttmious^ or four handed : 

, now as the hand is more perfect than the foot, it may be 
said, that in this particular, the monkey is more perfect 
than man. 

We have often heard quoted the words of a celebrated 
naturalist, ^^man is a '^soniT^q animoL** This defini¬ 
tion fails signally in making man into an animal, since 
the adjective which qualifies the substantive immediately 
gifts him with reason. We know also the definition of 
Moas.,de Bonald; is mi intelligence^ served hy 

organs!* If -this definition*be imperfect, inasmuch as 
it does not clearly indicate the union between these two 
terms, it has at least the^erit of admitting that man 
above all, is a spmi ' 

But ih the definition of Mons.^B&md, what do we 
find ? Man considered as — matter,-animal,—monkey. 

Some of these days we shall l^pr of the ourang- 
outangs meeting to form ^ Academy in the forests of 
Sumatra, or Cochin China, and this foauied body will 
unanimously define the monkey, a ma^rmiifeTous^ 
mon/idelphous, quadrumanous animal: and then, 
jujnpiug ftom branch to branoh, amidst shouta of 
lat^hter, they will all take up this democratic strain-*- 
The naiims cm mr hMirm I 
This reminds me of a very witty satire, ftom the ^ pen 
of Mona. Adolphe (Bassbexmer c^Badin; be iad^ec^ing 
an 6 ursngw)|it 2 m& whot, stici m bond, Ji^showir^^a 
indaeigwe of pea la cag^a to 

he^" has only twp jthe 
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that resembles us monkeys the most^ though to sim 
*he climbs but badl^, and cannot crack a nut'^hbut 
nutKJrackerfi. He eats and drinks all manner of ik^gs, 
and when he is ill, he is not able to' help himself, but 
crawls to be cured to another creature of his species, 
who carries a gold-headed cane, and sciaiches somethiiig ' 
with a pen on a bit of paper." * 

Bo no longer surprised that certain imbecile, white¬ 
skinned aristocrats deny the intelligence of those poor 
black animals of Havanna and New Orleans, that are 
commonly called negroes. It is true, these creatures 
thmk and spesJc like us, but what does that signify? 
They are but black animals, created and brought into 
the world to serve the planters, cultivate sugar-canes, 
and receive in return — many a good beating. 

Man is a mamm^erotcs,* TTwwacJcipAous, bimanoua 
animal. 

Do not tell me that in givi^ this definition, the Pro¬ 
fessor of Paris, only wished to'put man in his proper 
place in the animal kingdom retnember, Mons^^'il^rard 
is professor of physiology, and when man is spoken of in 
a physiological point^f view, he is‘considered as a being 
possessing thought, volition, ^nd. intelligence, and .not 
simply as an animal, the brother of the ourang-outang, 
the companion of the monkey in the menagerie of mam- 
miferoua animals. 

Mods. Parchappe, in his HistoiTe physique de / 
VEoimnet after having spoken of certain analogies 
between the structure of jmen and aniniials, add% 

“ The minds of men have been so much occupied by 
this similarity of organization, as to lose eight ofj,Ae dif¬ 
ference between the natures of amipalis, smd 

in^fOperly ptece man^riio Eg^lsB, 8g«l believes in 
a Qo(k ia the same order of firing as thet ;ajum^»^ 
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in the saitne clasa as the mammifi^a* and in the same 
family as the bimana." Let us for ambnj^t leave these 
pamfSl reflections, ^nd turn to the beautiful words of the 
prophet: Homo cum im honore eaaet^ nibn 'nmidleoM et 
/actus (Ps. 

xlix. So.) 

Materialist physiologists are not even agr^ in their 
explanation of the action of ^an"s organization. Thus, 
some attribute it to the veiy essence and nature of the 
tissues A muscle contracts, because it is composed of 
contractile fibres; the heart beats in virtue of a move¬ 
ment communicated to it, by the hydrostatic play of the 
circulation, dec. This is in fact pure rdecham^ Others 
attribute this action to chemical combinations. Accord¬ 
ing to this system, all our pibvements are produced in 
the same way, as an efiPervescence is caxised by the 
mixture of certain affinities. Thus, digestion is effected 
by the action of' certain acids and salts; respiration, by 
means of.certain gases, &a This is pure chemistiy. 

This school of materialist physiologists, is opposed by 
another, not less celebn^ted, and perhaps not less absurd— 
that of the “ armnists*^ of which Stahl is the head. I 
have only time to point diit its leading feature. It 
endows man with a soul, but givea t(/ this soul a power 
far too extensive,»and attributes that it cannot well 


possess. Thus, they make it not only to think, speak, 
and will, but dso digest, breathe, and preside over all 


the brgi^c functions. This system will not bear exa^ 
mination; for instance, stop the circulation of the bteod 

your will! ' Sl 

The thedxy of Stahl seems to have ite ia%itx in 

the phymio4ogi(SEd doctrine propounded about a vbetrtisty 

before h|3^, by the Yim The 

meta|ihytici^ of Brusselii mpcogio^' 

principles in man; the oreftmu^ or yital *prineiple 
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which permeates the entire body, and there fulfil^ not 
only the functions of nutrition and digestion, but has 
sof&cient power to struggle with disease: the 
or intelligent principle, the soul properly so called : they 
inakc this principle to exist, not in the^ brain, but in the 
stomach and spleen, and ' result from the sympathy, 
between these two viscera. 

With some modifications, this system has been adopted 
by the school of Montpellier, which admits a vital prin~ 
ciple in man, that is to say, a sort of occult power which 
serves as a point of union between matter and spirit. In 
this respect, it is the most perfect school. But what avails 
it that vitalism be admitted in theory, if,rejected inprac- 
—that its physiology and .pathology be vitalist, if its 
therapeutics be “orga/nicieny* as in the school of Paris? 

Now, as you will soon *see, every system ought to 
present a unity of dogmas. 

Let us now pass on to Pathology. 

It is taken for granted, tliat we do not speak of surgery. 
Tins IB ihe same in all schools. We have considered man 
in health, wo will now examine him in diseasa What is 
health—disease—life ? 

I shall take good care notH;o lose my time in attempt¬ 
ing the least definition of these words. The doctors have- 
taken great paips to find one, and have struck the most 
vigorous blows on this rock of granite, without producing 
a single spark; all have cast their treasures' into the 
crucible, without having discovered the secret of this 
mysterious alchemy; all have wandered day and night 
round this enchanted palace, and like the ^ stranger in 
the Arabian N%hts, have failed to find the door* 

-Moreover, why weary the mind in endeavouring to 
discover and comprehend the essence of truth? We 
undostand what la meant by these words, what, more is 
neocnaeuy 7 Mathematics; has its axioms, why shooid not 
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medicine have some ftls6! It has ^ever been demon¬ 
strated that a part is less than e. V(diole, ot that a straight 
line is really the shortest way fhom point to anoth^, 

I will say nothing of the essential and radical cause of 
maladies; this is completely unknown to us. Neither 
will 1 speak of their nature, for of that we are equally 
ignorant. We will confine our attention to those paiho- 
logical phenomena which come within the sphere of our 
re^on, and examine successively their oHgint momifes- 
tation and ‘physiology, in disease, 

1st The Origin of Disease.—I have already said that 
medicine went hand-in-hand with philosophy, but it was 
especially pathology which followed the movement. Wo 
may'also remark, that as a natural consequence, physio¬ 
logy engenders pathology. ^In each doctrine and school, 
the manner of treating maladies dep^ds upon the 
special teaching of physiology, just as' light proceeds from 
a spark, water from a spring, or fruit from a flower. 

Thus, where would materialist physicians seek the 
origin of disease ? In a particular and local derange¬ 
ment of the organs, .which may be ample or compli¬ 
cated, but which can affect nothing but the organs, and 
has no deeper seat; whosd origin in a word, will mani¬ 
fest itself only in^ circumference, without ever pointing 
to a centre of primitive action. In the machine 
called man, a certain lever or wheel, might be out of 
order, but they do not,care to examine if the cause of all 
this derangement, cannot be traced to a more remote 
or^in. But what dees it signify if man is only to be 
a locomodve ! 

Mom than this, d/isease does not even adstmthe 
eyes of the schod. "Why do yect tedk 

to me pf disease r cried-Mens. Fionry the whAle 

Academy. ** Disease is vain abstracEtioQi a cimserical 
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a creature of our imagination,, nothing, but a 
series of organic derangemenia. In smali-pox for in- * 
stance, there is pharyngitis, the conjimctiva is affected, 
and there are many organopathic conditions—^the only 
guides to therapeutic measures; but thpre is no disease 1" 

In the face of sucii errors, all commentary would be 
superfluous. 

Physicians of the*, spiritualist school on the contrary, 
would make disease depend on an immaterial and occult 
power; according to their theory, it is the soul which* by 
a direct effort of its own will, caused a derangement oi * 
such or such organs. 

These two systems are too absurd to bear the least 
analysis. 

The vitalist physicians make disease depend upon a 
radical derangement of the vital fluid, whose constant 
variations fluctuate between spirit and matter. Such is 
the idea of the school of Montpellier, which I repeat, in 
this department of medical science, is in the right, but 
is absurd enough to abandon, this theory in their practice, 
and adopt a materialist ^stem of therapeutics. 

These then, are the three principal opinions which are 
now current in the AllopalSiic schools, and which com¬ 
prise all others. But were it necessary to sketch the 
history of all • the opinions upon the origin of disease, 
from Hippocrates and Galen to the present day, it would 
be the history of irmumerable follies and errors. 

2ndly. Manifestation of Disease.—Can diseases 6»xist 
without showing themselves either internally or exter¬ 
nally, by certain phenomena termed symptoms ? This 
is scarcely possibla Be they ever so deep, so hidden, or 
•so obscure, the cry of sufferiDg nature must aw^en some 
sympathetic note in the organization. 

Spiptoms then, are the manifestation of disease; 
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they are to disease what colours are to paiutbg, and 
tones to musia According to the materialist school, 
symptoms have their seat in the organs; they con¬ 
sist in a derangement in the material of the tissues; in 
purely physical phenomena of disturbance in the appa¬ 
ratus; or in a chemical change of the fluids, ga^s, &c. 

The school of Montpellier, which calls itself vitalist, 
has made a distinction between the affection and the 
disease; and to this distinction, borrowed from Galen, it 
attaches great importance. It has always been moved 
with pious indignation, when other schools have con¬ 
founded these very distinct terms. 

Thus, it considers an affection to be a primitive and 
radical attack on the vital principle; and disease to be 
nothing hut the organic njanifestation of this affection. 
This is only a high-sounding distinction, for it does not 
hinder thepractitionersof Montpellierfrom almost entirely 
neglecting the affection, and giving all their attention to 
the disease, or to material and organic symptoms only; 
this is the fact, whatever they may say to the contrary. 

If you were to bq present at the consultations, or 
^sits of a hundred Allopathic physicians, you could 
not fail to perceive, how*little they understand of the 
diatonic scale of symptoms. 

We said just now, that the cry of suffering nature 
always awoke some note of the sympathetic' organ. 
If 1 may compare the symptoms of disease to a' key¬ 
board of infinite extent, you will see, that the tones 
which express their meaning are infinite also. Will the 
mysterious finger which passes over this- key-board, 
always touch the same notes, and form the same chords ? 
C^ainiy hot, and if these tones and chords be thus 
varied, will they always produce the same shades of 
harmony? 
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I will now sliow you wjiat passes daily in the ccm- 
sulting'^om of a physician; tho pati^ts enter in 
turn; we will su|Jpose them* to be country peopl^^ that 
you may listen to the statements of simple, rather than* 
of educated persons; and we ;srill bring upon the stage 
the most ordinary complaint, and one with which you 
will doubtless be acquainted These honest peasants 
generally suffer from rheumatism. 

The first says-“ Sir, I have a pain in my leg; 

when I am still, it is all right; but when I move, it 
hurts me.” 

The second.-" Sir, when I walk I am all right, but 

directly I stop, I get a pain in my leg.’' 

The third-I can bear the pain in the day-tiipe, 

but at nights it's very bad.” 

- The fourth-“ It is not at night-time that I have 

the pain, but in the morning or evening, or at a certain 
hour of the day." 

In short, one will complain of a sensation of heat, 
another of cold, another of contraction or relaxation 
of the organ. In Peter, the pain will be constant; in 
Paul, intermittent; in Anthony, confined tfc one place; 
in William, moving about, Ac, &c. 

Now do you suppose all these cries of nature should 
be heard and interpreted in the same manner by the 
physician? All these varied symptoms are the maniCes- 
tations of very different affections, and the pr^titioner 
ought to be able to distinguish between these varied 
shades of tone: but this is not the case. Iiook at his 
prescriptions, they will be pretty much the same in each 
c^kse of rheumatism, the difference may conriat in a 
blister, a few leeche^ or an embrocation, &c„ more 
less, but in the mcuu, the peasants wiU all be sent away 
with the same advice. What the consequence? 
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treatment may cure one—^that one, in feet, to whose 
case it is suited; but-it cannot possibly cure all 

We now see the manner in which Allopathy inter¬ 
prets symptoms I See how routine, turning the handle 
of the musical instrument,’can only play the same tune 
over and over again. 

Srdly. Physiognomy of Disease.—These considerations 
naturally teach us, how careless physicians are in observ¬ 
ing the physiognomy of disease: all beings have their 
peculiar, characteristic, and individual physiognomy; 
why then should not diseases have theirs also ? 

But do not spealAo Allopathy of individualising dis¬ 
ease, it only knows how to generalise, and this egregious 
error always engenders the prot)ability of confusion, and 
the possibility, of mistake, ^t least in this branch of 
medical science. 

Were you as skilful a nosographer as Pinel, tho 
instant you attempt to classify diseases as you would 
a plant an animal, you run the risk- of no longer 
recognising their specific attributes, and 3 "ou force 
them, nolens volens, injk) the same therapeutic mould. 

Thus—all diseases whose names end in gia, for in- 
vStance, gastralgia, cardialgia* &c., will be treated in the 
■ same manner; that is, by soothing remedies; all those 
erkdmg in itis, as hepatitis, enteritis, gastritis, &c., by 
bleeding, leeches, blisters, &c. 

^ Do you. think that Nature will be obliging enough to 
accommodate herself to all your classifications, and to 
submit to your cut aud dried theories! Undeceive 
yourself and learn, that every kind of verse requires its 
own rhythm, every colour its shade, and every mdody 
ite own chords. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


We have at length readied the sanctuary of the temple 
of Hippocmtes. Here is raised the altar for human 
sacrifices; this is the secret place in -which is accom 
plished the mystery of the perpetual dissolution of life. 
This temple is as old as the world. The art of healing 
came into existence with the first cry of pain, with the 
drop of blood that fell from the first wound, with the 
first broken chord in the harmonic scale of our organi¬ 
zation. ' > 

Now, in the early ages^ and indeed for a long time 
afterwards, therapeutics must have been of the very 
simplest nature, but by degrees, the art of healing 
became more complicated, for we must not forget that 
therapeutics has its foundation in pathology. 

TTp to this period, man had not sought to discover the 
real cause of his sufferings, and the remedy naturally 
went side by side with the disease; but he soon had the 
desire to penetrate this mysteiy, and after a time, being 
lost in the darkness and superstition of paganism, he 
believed in occult causes. He supposed the Gods sent 
diseases as a punishment, and victims were sacrificed to 
appease their anger. 
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From these hidden and mysterious causes, they gra¬ 
dually descended to those of a more material and visible 
nature, and each one wished to have his opinion to the 
exclusion of others. Then began to be alternately woven 
and unravelled, thaJb web to which every new Ihread gave 
an additional shade. Then burst forth that tempest, 
whose conflicting winds still agitate the banners of doc¬ 
trine. Then began to rise that capricious sea, whose 
restless waves have rolled on, even to our day, and still 
dash against the threshold of the schools. 

Let us cast a rapid and analjrtical glaJKre over this 
obscure history, and pass on. 

It is evident, that doctors have always endeavoured 
to cure disease, according to the notion they formed of 
its origin, , ■ ' 

Thus, those who imagine disease is caused by the 
effervescence of the different salts existing in the fluids 
of the body, and the chemical fermentation resulting 
therefrom, .expect to cure them, by expelling the morbid 
matter with alexipharmic remedies. 

Others, seeing disorc^r in the levers, wheels, move¬ 
ment of the fluids, &a, called in to their assistance mathe¬ 
matics, mechanics, and hydrafllics. It wsCs at this period, 
that the physicaltheory of Newton was applied to medicine. 

According to olbers, disease arises from an , excess or 
want of power, and thus their treatment consists in lessen¬ 
ing or increasing the strength of the patient, without 
intermission. 

Some, supposing there ore poisonoup humours in the 
system, endeavour to expel them by evacuants. 

Others, imagining worms to be the cause, give nothing 
but vermifugea 

Finally, some t^nk th^e is too much blood in the 
system, and that it accumulates in the affected part; 
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tlieBe attack the disease with the lancet, leechee and 

cupi^g. 

And then, taking into consideration the power of moral 
means, they employed the mystic virtues and curative 
propertiesr of such and such religious superstitions, to 
quell that disturbance,of the functions, which has been 
caused by the agitation of the mind. 

But now we will st<^; to proceed, would as I said 
before, be nothing more or less tlum giving the history of 
human folly. 

Let iis Ikzamine what that system of therapeutics 
really is, which the Allopaths call by the somewhat pre¬ 
tentious iame, of ratioTud medicine. 

It matters little, whether the old sage of Oos, the 
immortal Hippocrates, tl^ founder of the Grecian school 
be the father of medicine, or we seek for its origin in the 
remote period of Egyptian darkness: it is certainly 
from him the genealogical tree has sprung, of which our 
schools are the branches, ^ 

This wonderful genius, conceived two great ideas 
which strove for the mastery fi;om the very cradle; the 
one was contrariee are cured by contraries; and the 
other, eimilats are curid by similars. Immediately 
after their birth, one endeavoured to strangle his brother, 
and imitate the murderous jealousy of Gain towards Abel. 
But this time, Abel did hot die; and after having escaped 
the fatal struggle, he planned out for himself a solitary 
path through time, walked unseen by his brother's side, 
carefully preserving his proo&of royxd birtfe in order that 
at a future day, he might put in his (daim to the crown. 
We will now leave him—we shall i«eet with him 

The elder son of Hippocrates was to a certain extent,' 
^ter the.death of his father, adoptei^ by Galen, the chief 
of, th0 Qr^ian school It is in reality Giden who 
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adopted and Tevised the principle of eontra/iries: this 
gave rise to two others, revvXaion and BuhstUut^on^^ 

Accordingly, Allopathic physicians, tr^ diseases by 
medicines contrary to them, that is, by means that 
displace, counterbalance, or destroy them, by producing 
other artihcii^ diseases. 

A few reflections and examples will be sufficient to 
make the matter plain. An impetuous torrent comes 
rushing by, threatening to overwhelm everything. There 
are several ways of meeting it: the Allopath knows of 
three—one is, to oppose to the curient another coming in 
the opposite direction, and this, being tho stronger, drives 
back tho first, and obliges it to return to its old channel. 

Anolher way is, to open one or more l^eral channels, 
in order to give the torrent a more easy, and less dan¬ 
gerous outlet: another is to make an embankment to 
arrest the torrent in iis progress. Sometimes Allopathy 
uses only one of these means, but frequently, all of them 
together. - 

Now, allow me to say in anticipation, that Homoeo¬ 
pathy recognises but one means of neutralizing the 
force of the opposing torrent, that is— to go to its source, 
and dry it up. 

Contraries cur© Contraries.—^This sy^em is the richest 
vein ever discovered in the mine of error. 

t 

First of all, wliat is the contrary of a thing ? Reflect 
well before you reply, for the answer is not easy. Two 
things are contrary to each other, when th^ are opposed 
in their essence, and mode of existence; now, things 
contrary, m this sense, arc but very Seldom found. 

There are in the world some most erroneous ideas on 
this subject, although they present an appearance of 
truth. For instance, we hear it every day said, that 
heat is the contrary of cold} shade, the contrary <jf light; 
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silence, the contrary of noise, &c. These are errors, for 
cold.is only a greater or less degree of heat; shade, a 
greater or less absence of light; silence, the repose of 
the air when at rest, for caloric is everywhere, and every¬ 
thing in nature vibrates. It is in tliis sense, that evil is 
not the contrary of good ; falsehood, of trut^; or health, 
of disease, &c. 

Be careful how you arrive at a rash conclusion upon 
certain antagonistic ^tes, which at first sight, appear 
opposed to each other, but which in reality, are only 
degrees more or less distant, upon the same scale. I 
will give but a single example. 

What is apparently more contrary than the terms 
more or lesst nevertheless more is not the contrary of 
less. Take a %iermomet§r, and reflect a moment—the 
first degree below zero, is a degree less; the first above, 
a degree more; does it therefore follow, that these two 
degrees are contrary ? No, since the degree less upon 
the scale only indicates two degrees of heat lower, than 
the degree more. 

When therefore, you hear physicians profess to cure 
diseases by contraries, you may venture to assert, it is 
impossible. * 

What in fact wduld be necessary, in order to oppose a 
disease by contrary treatment ? It would be necessary 
to know the essence of the radical forces of our organism, 
and the real rwlwe of disease. Now I have said, that 
these secrets will always remain veiled in profound 
mysteiy. How then will you oppose on6 state to another 
state 6f which you art ignorant? In order to judge of 
the relation of two things to each other, we must, at the 
very onset, know wjbat these two things are. We must, 
d priori, know the nature of the inalady, and w^ do 
not know it j we must next know the rem^y in its 
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essence and manner of action, and of that we are also 
\ « 

ignorant 

1 dare affirm, that as a general rule, it is as impos¬ 
sible to find the contrary of a disease and to oppose it 
by this means, as to drive back an ascending by a 
descending current, on a bed that is perfectly level 

Thus, you would be exceedingly embarrassed how to 
reply, if I asked you what is the contrary of small pox, 
measles, or scarlatina—of rheumatism and gout—of 
intermittent and typhoid fever, &c. 

In vain do you tell me that blood-letting is the contrary 
of congestion—^an indammation of the lungs, for instance. 
I reply, that in, this casejrou do not practise medicine, 
but simply perform a physical and hydraulic act; you 
unload the vessels, lessen the mass of liquid contained in 
a reservoir,—but this is not the* contrary of a disease. 

It is no use saying, that a purgative is the contrary of 
constipation, for it will produce precisely the effect you. 
are trying to avoid. Are you ignorant of, or do you affect 
to despise, the phenomenon of vital re-action ? if you give 
purgatives a certain result will follow, but, by the re¬ 
action of vital force, you will as a necessary consequence, 
produce a constipation more obstinate than ever. 

In this sense, diarrhoea is not the contrary of consti¬ 
pation ; weakness of strength; or bleeding of congestion. 
In a word, you may search in the domain of theory for 
contraries, and never find them; you may ask the system- 
mongers for that of contraries, they cannot give it 
you; and when you wander in the vestibules of your 
rich Academies searching for contraries, you may knock 
at every dooj, but not one will be opened. 

Bevulaion, Derivation.—^This is the second principle of 
Allopathic therapeutics; I might say, that in practice, 
it is the only principle, since that of contraries is but a 
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ddusion; I shall therefore, treat this subject more fully, 
as it embraces so to speak, the entire therapeutic system 
of the old school. 

Let us first have a dear understanding of the real 
signification of certain scholastic terms. 

The system which consists in treating diseases by 
remedies fitted to produce effects contrary to those of 
the diseases, is called Enantiopathy, from two Greek 
words, Enanthios, contrary, and Pathos, disease. 

The system which consists in treating diseases by 
various means, capable of giving a different direction to 
the morbific principle, by removing it from one organ to 
another, is called Alloj^athy^^hom Alios, other, and 
Pathos, a disease. 

Lastly, that system which consists in treating diseases 
by remedies capable of producing effects si^nilar to those 
of the diseases, is called Homoeopathy, from Homoios, 
like, and Pathos, a disease. 

Take care not to confound Isoyathy (from Isos, 
equal, and Pathos, a divsease) with Homoeopathy. This 
system, if such a one could exist, would treat diseases 
by the same agents, that would have produced them; 
for example, the effects Of mercury, by mercury itself. 

We ^vill now explain what is meant by Revulsion and 
Derivation. 

« 

When, in order to attack a disease situated in any 
organ, we exercise upon some other organ, an attractive 
or antagonistic action, we say there is revulsion, if 
this manoeuvre affect a part distant from the organ at 
first attacked ; and derivation, if the manoeuvre is in on 
adjacent organ. An example will perhaps make this 
better comprehended. Suppose a congestion in the head; 
if we bleed in the foot, there will be remdeion, but if we. 
bleed in the nOck, there will be derivation. 
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A few words will explain the foundation of this sys¬ 
tem—a foundation laid by Hippocrates, and upon which 
a modern school professes to have erected the edifice of 
therapeutics. The workman who laid the first course, is 
JJartliez; he devclpped his principles iu his “ Memoite 
mr les Fluxions” 

“I term inflammation (fluxion) says lie, ‘‘every 
movement which sends the blood, or any humour with 
greater force to any particular organ, in an order, different 
to that of the natural state.” 

i\fter liaving shown the difference between both local 
and general inflnmmation, Barthez adds, ‘‘ The part 
vdiich detorniincs the inllamntatioii to a place more or 
less distant, as for instanctj, when a lesion of the liver 
])roduces epistaxis (bleedijig of the nose), is called the 
pars mamkms; and that organ where the infiamnia- 
tiou is going on, is called the 'pars recipions” The 
first part, in this example, is the diseased liver; the 
second, the nose which bleeds. 

About three years ago, tlie question of revulsion was 
debated by the Medical ^Academy of Paris ; tliere was as 
usual, two parties: a camp was formed by each, and the 
struggle was both animatc(f and violent. The most 
renowned champions on both sides entered the lists, and 
broke their lances ; but the fate of the battle remained 
rmdecided. It is in this way, with everything in the 
Academy. 

Mens. Marchal (do Calvi) wlio in a long article on this 
debate defended revulsion, speaks of Barthez in these 
terms, “ Barthez, in the midst of Ms boolcSy and the 
silence of his study, has composed a vague doctrine, 
whose precepts are like capitals, placed on shafts made 
of reeds, where theory holds the reins, to the exclusion 
of practice." 
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No one has better judged Bartliez than Mons. 
Marchai; ho has aptly called him in another place, the 
'metaphysician of medicine. 

Now, Bartliez is the inventor of revulsion, and Mons, 
Marchai —note these tivo points —the advocate of this 
doctrine—will not pardon Mons. Malgaigne, the most 
determined opponent of revulsion, the following little 
bit of scandal against Bartliez : 

The illustrious Professor of Montpellier speaks of 
critical hicmorrhagcs from tlie right nostril for instance, 
that relieve the liver ; from tlic left, which relieve tlie 
spleen; of cauteries, blisters, &c., which relieve other 
diseasesi 

Alons. Malgaigne cites all tins before the Academy, 
and adds with a satirical smile, “ After having read these 
things, can wo ever again speak of tlie principles of 
revulsion t Does this term suit such learned humbug ? 
"Well, if being shallow be sufficient to make us pass for 
profound, it would be difficult to surpass tlie depth of 
Bartliez, as far as revulsion is concerned. yVnd this is, 
what half the profession in France accept as a doctrine \ ” 

Do you wish for anytliing clearer or more explicit ? 
When you ask the Arontfellier scliool, and certain 
jiartizans of revulsion in the Paris school, where they 
lind the princiiilcs of this doctrine, tliey at once refer 
you to Hippocrates, and invariably quote the following 
aphorism: Buobus doloribas, non in eodem locOy simul 
ohortiSy vehementior obsewrat alterum. If tivo diseases 
break out in separate organSy the stronger overcomes 
the iveaker. 

All the Allopaths, and especially Mons. Marchai, see 
the whole doctrine of revulsion, in this aphorism. As to 
myself, I do not see it at all. I perfectly comprehend 
the practical truth involved in this principle of Hippo- 
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crates, but I do not consider it proves the doctTiue of 
revulsion. For instance, a few days ago, I saw two 
children attacked at the same time with croup and 
measles; the measles was the stronger disease, and 
overcame the croup, which was the weaker one. I 
miderstand that, and shall do so, whenever there are two 
diseases of unequal intensity existing at the same time ; 
Init when, in any disease (an inflammation of the lungs 
for oxam])lc), you bleed, or apply leeches and blisters, do 
you imagine that you have brought one or more artificial 
(iisf'ases 1o oppose an already existing malady? Will 
voniuro to call bleeding, leeches or blisters, a diH- 
^ Hut, according to the principle of Hippocrates, 
we eiiglit to counterbalance one disease by another. 

Tliis being settled, Mous, Malgaigiie asks himself, 
what arc the doctrines of the other half of the medical 
Avorld of France, and continues, “ The school of Mont¬ 
pellier often reproaches that of Paris with having no 
doctrines at all. Now as far as revulsion is concerned, 
never was rejiroach more deserved. The school of Paris 
has done little but preserve the language of these old 
new' doctrines, I miglit say, of these -pitiful roviavces. 
We still call cauteries, exut«ries ; although no one here 
supposes they taka avjay all peccant hunionra from the 
system. As to saying precisely what they tlo, or esta¬ 
blishing a principle or doctrine, the Paris school has never 
seriously tliought about it. No, you have not the doc¬ 
trine of revulsion, for in order to that are wanting—a 
ilieony ivhich explains the mode of action of the agents 
called revulsive; and also, a collection of practical pre¬ 
cepts by which wc may regulate tlieir use.'* 

To these attacks of Moris. Malgaiguo many replies 
iiavo been made—but nothing sufficient to overturn his 
arguments. I ask if any one has ever solved the diffi- 
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culty, or if a reply can be given to his first assertion. 
You have no theory which accov/rvta for the mode of 
action of those agents called remilsive/' They take 
good care not to answer this'question, they have not even 
touched upon it,—no one likes to bur^i his fingers. 

Speak to me now of the doctrine of Galen, and search 
in his works for arguments to support the doctrine of 
revulsion, Mons. Malgaigne will tell you, " As for me, 
I find here neither principles nor doctrine ; I see but a 
dream, hatched one night in the head of Galen, which 
the following night, was replaced by another.” 

Finally, listen to the last words of the learned orator ; 
Yes, in conclusion I would say to our young medical 
students, whenever yon meet with a doctrine like thal 
of revulsion^ which is neither su'p'ported by pri7\ciple, 
nor well established by facts, attack it boldly, and do 
not fear to treat lightly, a thing so superficiaV* 

Mons. Bousquet endeavoured to defend revulsion 
against Mons. Malgaigne and its other opponents, but 
embarrassed by the extreme difficulties of a bad cause, 
he allows himself to be drawn towards the opposite 
party, and at last he is'fairly on their side. Hear the 
conclusion of his speech. 

After having spoken of the abuse of exutories, he says, 
“We have undoubtedly more sound and serious ideas 
than these, but they even are too much in harmony with 
revulsion. It is not so easy as it appears, to turn nature 
from her course, and draw her where she does not wish 
to go. Revulsion never takes that into consideration, 
yet it is always coming forward to attempt it. ^ Its agents 
are numerous, and it knows well how to turn all the 
Materia Medica to its own account. What cannot be 
explained by the direct action of medicines, is explained 
indirectly by revulsion;—its reign is almost at an end- 
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TTe cannot shut our to the fact, that revulsivea are 

as much the resource of an ignorance which does not 
know what else to do, as of a science that has eivhausted 
its means. Few patients die> whether of acute or 
chronic diseases, without having applied either mustard- 
plasters or blisters ; it is often but a sign of distress, or 
a cry of alarm, for this kind of practice is so grounded 
in the ideas of the people,- that the physician who 
fails to make use of them, would be •considered 
ignorant of the resources of his art, and not to have 
done his duty.'' 

Who then would suppose that Mons. Bousquet had 
defended revulsion ? We must hear to believe, or we 
might mistake one man for another; Mons. Malgaigne 
could not have done better. 

Next follows Mons. Piorry, who takes the doctrine of 
revulsion by the throat, and stifles it without mercy; his 
assertions are very plain ; according to this learned pro¬ 
fessor, there is neither revulsion nor derivation, and the 
very words ought to be banished from scientific language,. 

since they are useless, and confowud the most dis¬ 
similar things in the same expression, and instead of 
throwing light upon factsp they render them confused 
and miintelligible” 

“The doctrine represented by these words, is a 
logomachy of the Arabian and Galenic theories 
relating to the humours; and the moderns who have 
theorized about the vital principle, vital properties, 
Ac., have made this doctrhie take the direction of re¬ 
vulsion or derivoiion, as the ancients sjipposed that 
the peccant matter was susceptible of numerous and 
capricioua peregrinations/' 

Lastly, Mons. Chomel, in his treatise on general 
pathology^ does not even mention revulsion aqd deiiva- 
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tion, and these two words are not evtn found in the index 
of his third edition, although considerably enlarged ; 
Mens. Alquii^ does not fail to throw this omission in the 
face of the school of Paris. 

Here then is the famous doctrine of revulsion as 
judged by the great masters— Allopaths !—their deci¬ 
sion remember, is very likely to become an authority, 
and I do not see how you are to be allowed the liberty 
of appealing to any court favourable to revulsion, which 
has shown itself unable to defend it. 

After all these confessions and this grave condemna¬ 
tion, dare you venture to speak again of revulsives and 
derivatives ? 

As we shall develop these ideas in a subsequent 
chapter, I have been obliged to discuss their principles 
at some length, so that the emptiness of this pretended 
doctrine, may be proved once for all. 

It will perhaps bo sufficient if I simply mention here, 
the principle of snhstitnt ion ; a principle, which results 
from the theories that we have just examined, and ^ne, 
too badly disguised foi' us not to^ recognise in it, either 
revulsion or derivation. Consequently, I proceed. 

Materia Medica.—This sulfject presents three principal 
divisions, posology^ polypharniacy, and experience 
based upon cures —a short explanation will make all 
this clear. 

Fosology determines the dose in which medicines 
ought to be adminstered, with regard to age, sex, tem¬ 
perament, &c. &c. 

Allopatbio physicians despise our globules, simply 
because they are accustomed^ to give remedies in large, 
and sometimes even massive doses ; our bottles of clear 
water, only excite the smile and contempt of the world, by 
theif comparison with the black bottles of the druggists. 
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A person who consulted me the other day, said—. 
" How can that do me any good ? It has neither colour, 
taste, nor smell." Why did he speak thus ? Because he 
was accustomed to the dingy colour of black draught, 
and decoctions, to the bitter taste of squill or quinine, 
and to the smell oT camphor or assafoetida. 

I say again, and do not fear to repeat it, that in our 
day, in the materialist school, we must h^-ve material, 
rmhle, palpable remedies, which appeal to the senses ; 
if tliey cannot cure—they at least strike the imagination. 

And all schools are alike in this respect, the school of 
Montpellier resembles the others; vitalist in theory, 
materialist in practice ; an illogical plan of action if ever 
there was one ; a contradiction which loudly demands 
reform. Therefore, what is the consequence ? The com¬ 
plaints most usually brought before the notice of 
Ilomceopathic physicians, are artificial diseases (yrialar 
dies medicamenteuses), that is to say, diseases produced 
by steel, iodine, mercury, &c. What is to be done in such 
cases? We must demolish and clear away before we 
can build afresh, regretting the loss of health, time, and 
money. • 

Tolypharraacy consists in knowing how to combine 
several remedies in one mixture, or pill, and to add to 
these medicines, several other means; for example—An 
Allopathic physician is called to a patient who has the 
following symptoms; head-ache, weak digestion, want of 
appetite, nausea, constipation, hoemorrhoids, which do 
not bleed, and cause much suffering—we will stop here, 
there is quite enough. 

Prescription: A little bleeding for experiment cannot 
do much harm, it will most certainly lessen the mass of. 
blood, and perhaps subdue the fever; some leeches to 
the part affected will relieve the hcemorrhoidal vessels, 
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and assuage the pain ; morning and evening the patient 
must take a pill, composed of the following medicines ; 
a little quinine to strengthen the stomach and increase 
the appetite; a little anbnitrate of bismuth to lessen the 
nausea; a little aloes to remedy the constipation, and a 
little belladonna to relieve the head-ache. During the 
day, an emollient electuary to take by spoonfuls in 
the intervals bet’sveen meals, y the patient is not 
dieted, &c. 

And is this the science of medicine ?—It is but 
legalized experiment {cxploitatio7i hrevetee). 

Therefore it is evident, that when it is a question of 
Allopathy, a great many things must be done at once; 
and who knows how many frictions, ointments, plasters, 
or blisters may not also be prescnbed ? All this has the 
appearance of a made-up story, but unhappily, nothing 
is more real. Do not then be surprised at the witty 
touches, the refined and spirited satires of our Moliere 
against physic and physicians ? 

This reminds me how the celebrated Corvisart, physi¬ 
cian to Napoleon I, who had much caustic humour 
about him, used to la\igh at doctors and consultations. 
When a physician wanted ^o employ several remedies, 
and some of them very active, he said in serious irony, 
“ My dear brother, do not trouble yourself, we have some 
catJwUcon of double strength, and we will try that.” If, 
on the contrary, the practitioner was timorous, and 
undecided in his opinions, he would say, We will give 
our patient a strawbeny, crushed, and mixed with a 
large glassful of water.” 

And what would you say, if I spoke of compound 
remedies? so cotnpoundi as to contain nearly half the 
Materia Medica. I remember at Montpellier, our pro¬ 
fessor y hen speaking of theriaca, weary of quoting the 
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substances that enter into its composition, summed up by 
saying, “ Take a little of every remedy that you can find 
at a chemist's, mix all together, and you will have 
theriaca"— And yet this strange compound is in 
daily use^ 

We must confer that all these multiplied formulae, 
and universal receipts,, are an abundant source of conso¬ 
lation. In reaUty, what is the treatment of a disease ? 
It is a siege according to rule. The physician is the 
general; he it is who arranges the plan of attack, and 
carries on the bombardment of the place, with eveiy 
chance of success. He never condescends to simple 
guns, 'vvhich can only discharge one ball at a time ; that 
would be too slow—not murderous enough. He uses 
noticing but cannon of the largest calibre loaded with 
t '-ape-shot, and then he is cettain that something will 
.0 effected. 

I know nothing that more completely exposes the 
uncertainty and insu^ciency of Allopathic doctrine, than 
what we term Polypharmacy. 

The physician, it must be confessed, who has to face 
all these symptoms, may be much embarrassed. What 
is he to do ? There is but ope way, but as that is diffi¬ 
cult to find, he takes them all. Ignorant of the true 
path, his uncertain steps are sure to lead him astray. 
Wishing to make use of various means, in different 
dirwtions at the same time, he cannot obtain a satis¬ 
factory result, from any one of them. He orders a 
certain remedy to go to the head, another to stop at the 
stomach, this to find its way to the aims, and that to the 
legs, &a, he recommeuda each strictly to follow his 
orders, and above all, not to interfere with its neigh¬ 
bours. I aru tempted to compare this unfortunate 
doctor, to the keeper of a menagerie, 'who, harnessing all 
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his animals together, taking his whip in one hand, and 
gathering up the reins in the other, tries to make every 
animal take the same direction, and run at the same speed. 

Experience based upon cures ,—This means, that 
medical men write their prescriptions, and administer 
their remedies, either according to tlieir own experience 
and that of others, or in consequence of certain successful 
ctires, &c. But, unfortunately, this experience is ever 
deceptive, for it rests on false theories, and these cures 
may always be disputed, because they are enveloped in 
doubt and uncertainty. 

A physician employs certain fonnuloe in certiun 
diseases, because a brother practitioner, more or less 
learned and celebrated has just extolled it. But suppos¬ 
ing that these formulae have succeeded in one case, should 
not every subsequent experiment, in order to secure the 
same result, be tried under precisely the same circum¬ 
stances of place, state, temperament, sex, age, &c. ? This 
explains the disappearance of so miuy formulae, and the 
reason wliy these therapeutic panacea3 only shine for a 
moment in the firmament of .fashion, and vanish like 
shooting stars. 

I have said, fashion, foitin reality, there is a fashion 
in medicine, and she shows herself there, as elsewhere— 
a capricious despot. 

I am willing to suppose that by the help of a formula, 
containing three, four, six or more remedies, either of your 
own invention, or that of a fashionable brother, you may 
succeed in curing a disease, but will you on that account 
liave acquired more certainty for the future ? Will you 
iiave found the thread of Ariadne ? Alas! no; instead 
of a single thread, you will have many, and you will 
\vander in the labyrinth, not knowing whither to direct 
your uncertain steps. 
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If you had administered but one remedy, you might 
have considered it was that one which had cured your 
patient; but as you have used several, you cannot 
possibly know to which you must ascribe the honour of 
the cure. Will you,tell me it must be attributed to the 
united effect of the remedies ? I reply, that you labour 
under the greatest delusion, for nine times out of ten, you 
will not obtain the same results from the same means, 
«and you will be continually wondering why your arms 
become blunt, your batteries powerless, and that your 
projectiles do no execution. 

And this is the reason why so many practitioners 
are full of doubt and discouragement,—I might say, 
incredulity ; this is the cause of those confessions which 
betray all the poverty and weajeness of Allopathic doc¬ 
trine. 

If I cai'cd to take advantage of the position in which 
the public confessions of our enemies have placed us, I 
might lay before you the most compromising quotations; 
but I will be discreet, and only mention those which are 
tlie least offensive. 

I^r. Girtanner, one of the heroes in the phalanx of 
Allopathy, said in speaking ‘of the confused state of 
therapeutics, " Seeing that tho art of healing has no 
positive principle—nothing settled or proved,—and 
since experience goes for little, the physician has a 
right to follow his own opinions. Where it is not a 
scientific question, one hypothesis is as good as another. 
In the Egyptian darkness of ignm'ance in which physi¬ 
cians grope, there is not the feeblest my of light, to 
enable ihem to see where they are.** 

Here follows a kind of problem, solved by Dr. Muna- 
ret, and as convincing as figures themselves. If we 
multiply,” says he, " the years from the 1st to the 80th 
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Olympiad only"' up to 1840, by that of medical men who ■ 
have succeeded each other from Hippocrates to the pre¬ 
sent day, we obtain a total of several millions of years; 
now, what have these millions of years of study, trial 
and*discussion given to medicine?. One truth, at the 
very utmost, for every thousand errors. Time lost in 
dreaming about senseless and foolish systems; time lost 
in disseminating, believing, testing them; time lost in 
opposing them, and bringing them again to life under 
new names, &c.—Oh ! what lost time 

''Science is not established” says Mens. Professor 
Bouchardat, “ its foundations have yet to he laid” 

Mens. Valleix, Physician of the Hdpital de la Pitie, 
exclaims, after having examined the thousand systems of 
medicine, which have appeared and disappeared fron^ 
Hippocrates to the present day, “ what regret one feels 
to see so much study, time and genius wasted to obtain 
such unsatisfactory results! How many errors,—how 
few truths 

Hear one of the great ‘masters, Mons. Fodera, Member 
of the Academy of Paris. "We are surprised,” says he, 
"at the difference in the manner of considering disease,lind 
the divers modes of treatment. The bold ones administer 
most heroic doses of medicine, (doses, of which the-yulgar 
ver^ irreverently say— if8 a Uill or cure.) Others, more 
timid, and fearing to act, wait patiently for critical 
periods. Others amuse themselves with practising poly¬ 
pharmacy ; one orders purgatives, another an emetic, a 
third bleeds, and a fourth expects to find calomel play the 
part of a universal remedy. Every thing called practice, 
is in fact a whimsical mixture of the superannuated 
remains of all systems,-H)f facts imperfectly observed,— 
and of routines left us by our ancestora How, if seienee- 
be intended to direct us in our practice, what is that 
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•science that drives each of its disciples into different and 
often opposite paths?* Happily forthe self-love of some, 
and the safety of others, each physician thinks he has 
got hold of the right doctrine, and every patient fancies 
he has a good doctor. ‘ All is for the best, in the best 
of all worlds/'' 

Listen once more to the illustrious Broussais; I always 
like to quote him, because his opinion has great weight 
with our adversaries. “Let any one cast an eye on 
society,” says he, “ and look on those gloomy counte¬ 
nances, those pale, leaden faces which pass their whole 
life in thiukhig of their stomachs, whose digestion is 
made more painful and slow by the doctors ordering 
nourishing diet, generous wines, tinctures, elixirs, tonics, 
&c., until tliese victims fall a prey to diarrhoea, dropsy or 
marasma. Let us observe thos8 tender creatures scarcely 
out of their cradle—the tongue is hot and red, their looks 


show great lassitude, the abdomen increases in size and 
becomes heated, the heart has an increased action from 


the effect of bitter elixirs, anti-scorbutic wine, sudorific 


syrups, mercurials, cleansing medicines, &c., which must 
hurry them to consumption and death. Let us atten¬ 
tively examine tliose young* people of brilliant com¬ 
plexion, full of life and activity, who begin to cough, 
and whose irritation is increased tenfold by blisters, 


lichen, and quinine, until the obstinacy of the symptoms 


show they are affected with tubercles, and must be 


reckoned among the numerou.s victims of pulmonary 
consumption. And then let any one pronounce, w^hether 
medicine up to the present time, has not been more 
injurious than beneficial to humanity.” 

As a conclusion to these quotations, which have been 
abridged as much as possible, I shall give you the first 
page of the essay of Mons. Marchal (de Calvi), upon the 
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discussion raised by the Academy of Medicine respecting;| 
revulsion. Pay great attention, for the subject well 
deserves it. 

■* In medicine, there is not, nor has there been for some 
time, either principle, faith, or law. We build a tower 
of Babel, or rather we are not so far advanced, for wc 
build nothing; we are in a vast plain where a multitude 
of people pass backwards and forwards; some carry 
bricks, others pebbles, others grains of sand; but no one 
dreams of the cement: the foundations of the edifice 
are not yet laid, and as to the general plan of the work, 
it is not even sketched. In other words, medical lite¬ 
rature swarms with facts, of which the most part are 
periodically produced with the most tiresome monotony; 
these are called ohservationtf, and clinical facts ; a 
number of labourers consHcr and re-consider particular 
(Questions of pathology or therapeutics—that is called 
original lahonr. The mass of such labours and facts is 
enormous ; no^eader can wade through them;— hut no 
one has any generaUloctm^ie. The most general doc¬ 
trine THAT EXISTS, IS THE DOCTRINE OF HoMCEOPATHY. 
This is strange and lamenI'aule ; a disgrace to 

MEDICINE, BUT—SUCTI IS yHK FACT.'' 

Now, all these confessions have been uttered, or have 
come from the pens of eminent men who are not Homceo- 
paths. Remember that fact Mons. Marchal espe¬ 
cially, has taken care to say, that he does not conatitiite 
himself the defender of Homoeopathy. 

What then would he say, if he were one of us ? 

The conclusion is easy. You have seen this temple, 
around which howl all the "winds of doctrine; this tower 
of B?ibel, where there is and always has been a confusion 
of tonguesIbis is Allopathic doctrine I 
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Let us now enter the temple of Hahnemann. It also is 
as old as the world, and wears that shade of antiquity 
which commands veneration; its walls, more solid and 
<lurable than those of our ancient monuments, defy all 
the elements of destruction. 

This temple has but one entrance ; its sides present no 
openings through which the winds might rush to contend 
i’or mastery ; cairn and sUence reign undisturbed in its 
sanctuary. 

In this temple there is an*^ltar, and pn the altar is 
seated a divinity;but this divinity is ever the same. It 
was born in the temple of a ray of truth, and, sheltered 
I'rom the storms and agitations of polytheism, it will 
remain alone to the end of time, to receive the incense 
of its worshippers. 

Tliis allegory will in a great measure have explained 
to you, the doctrine of Hahnemann. 

Here there is no change of systems, no shock of con¬ 
tending opinions, no controversies of disputing schools. 
No noise from ^vithout disturbs the silence of this sacred 
sanctuary, no capricious wind ruffles the surface of this 
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uniform theory, no turbulent ambition can shake a single 
stone of this immovable edifice. 

Death is here—it is everywhere. It is appointed 
unto men once to die, and Homoeopathy performs no 
miracles ; but it has at least the consolation of leading 
us to this inevitable bourne by a smoother path, and of 
dissipating some of the gloomy horrors of the last 
struggle. 

I gave you partly to understand this in our last Con¬ 
ference, and to-day I propose explaining it more fully. 

In order thorouglily to understand and appreciate a 
medical doctrine, we must examme those of its dogmas 
which relate to its essence, its mode of existence, phy¬ 
siology, pathology, etiology, therapeutics and materia 
medica. Now, if a doctrine be true, it should contain 
unity—unity of theory, unity of practice, a tendency 
towards that perfection of unity—God* Moreover, my 
own deep conviction is, that a doctrine ought to agree 
iu its essence, to the nature and destiny of man, and in 
its hearing, to the actual and indefinite progress of 
science. 

These then are the conditions on which the existence 
of a medical doctrine oughA to be based, and if you will 
follow me attentively, I will undertake to prove, that 
Homoeopathy—-and Homoeopathy alone possesses all 
these conditions. 

Physiology. —You know that physiology is the study 
of man in health, therefore one must above all, have a 
clear and correct knowledge of man, the object of this 
study. 

You have seen how he was disposed of by the mate¬ 
rialist school of Paris; let us now see what our school 
makes of him, 

I never could understand why thinkers and physiolo- 
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gists sh^tiH have taken so much pains to analyse man; 
why th^y Wive always sought for light in the very face 
of the imt '‘We have but to open the sacred volume, 
the first Chapter of Genesis m^es all as clear as the 
day. li is true, tljis source is not to every one's taste, 
and materialism tum^ aside its withered lip in disdain at 
the testimony, but what matters its,frozen smile? We 
Christians would quench our thirst at this living stream 
of truth. 

Lot us open the inspired volume; and read. When 
God had created the world, He said, “ Lid us make man 
in OUT image, after our Ukemss; and let them have 
dominion over. thefieh of the aecf^, a/nd over the fowl of 
ihe (m\ and over the cattle, and over ail the earth, 
a/nd over every creeping thing that creepdh upon the 
earth” 

You'see in these beautiful words, man's proper place in 
the scale of being. In imagination rear this vast and infinite 
ladder; the first step touches the mineral, t^e last reaches 
to God. The ascending and descending de^ees are both 
arranged by sovereign wkdoin,and a science truly divine. 

How when God created man, he reserved to himself 
the right of classing him anfbngst all the beings of the 
universal Genesis, anff made him chief of all. Why 
asrign-him any other place ? Why modify the degrees 
of this perfect classification ? Why not* allow, that inas¬ 
much aa man is inferior to fais Maker, so is he superior 
to the rest of the Creation ? Is not your pride satisfied 
with the place you occupy in this scale, and will you feel 
more ennobled when made the brother of the monkey ? 

I will not here quote the^ sacred historians, you might' 
not think tftek testimony , suffici^tly impart ; I will 
confine myself to the opmi<ms of hatwaiiiits whose 
authority tests on 'science alone, ^hus, according to 
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^ihezQ, man does not belong to tbe amzmd Id^gdoni; he 
hio&self bonstitutes a kingdom; 1Jdu& thought Aristotle; 
at a later period, A(bnson, Daubenton, Vioq; d^^yr, 
Etienne, GeofiEroy-St-Bdlaire, Lacdp^de; and in, onr 
days, Series, Longet, J. Eeynaud,, Moquin-Tandem,, 
Isidore-Gfeogroy Sh-HQcnre. 

. Tills last-named xiaturalist even maki^ a fourth king¬ 
dom in order to ennoble man: ^The^human kingdom,'^ 
says he, " ris^ above the animal kingdom by its intelli-, 
gence, as the kiter by its seocibility rises above the 
vegetable.” 

May I be permitted to quote these fine sentimerifts of 
Mcma Parchappe: " PJtjpkdogy, ■which embraces hj its 
view 9 f living beings, tl^ oon^eration of t%0 nattiTe ^ 
thosq actions by which 4^ir life is manifested, allows 
us to determine more prei^sely the position of man, by 
distinguishing between human ^ and animal 4i& in the 
most absolute maimer by essential characteristics. 
Speech, science and mti^rafily^ Bidioate a mode of living 
in Whidi no animal can participate in any way what¬ 
ever. 

• 

. “ If in one particular, namely his corporea4<»rganira- 
tion, man belongs to ^ %>her^of animal it is, 
because human life, inWhdng anmiMl life ^ a Condition 
and a support, supposeatiie orgaaiza&>n acliona of' 
the ammal. But why finl to see, ihat in the comidex 
nature of man, the animal nature k liie aceesBOiy, whilst 
the human is the priocipalf Why so bard to make 
man into a inaimnifecous binumcnis itii&imai? Wotdd 
it not be better to coixform to ihe. natos of t^gs, and 
distingukh man byliis eaicntkd . ahd 

speech, even in a zoolo^Cfd t^kssifica^^ to 
him in the same claas with tiis WhaSe and 1 i 0 batg „ It^ 
is pride, a caksoimaffikw of hmx^ 
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that would mdke the ignorant, as well as the learned, 
blush beftnre God and the world, to be placed side by 
side with the ape:” 

Let us now enter the domain of pure physiology. 

In order r^htly te understand man in a physiological 
point of tiew, to judge of the play ^ his organs, and 
obtain*a correct idea of the analogy of his functions, we^ 
must first of afl, lonow the elements of which he is 
constituted 

Here again, the sacred Scripture will lend us its torch, 
to throw light into this abyss, for it is the only guide Of 
every seeher after truth. 

In Genesis il 7, the creation of man is thus narrated: 
“ The Lord God forvtedmanof the dust of the ffrmi/nd, 
emd breathed ivto his noatrils^he breath of lif^, and 
'nian became a living soul.*' 

This verse fully explains the nature of man. 

In this sentonce may be remarked three members 
which designate three very different and distinct terms; 
matter, a vital fluid, and a soul; these are the tnree 
sides of a triangle, man im his physiological unity. 

If, notw^standing these cl^r and precise ejeraente, 
it is still difficult to givo a definition of man, it becomes 
at least very esfey to form a just idea of him. 

In man, there is everything—certain philosophers 
have been right in saying that Be is the summary of all 
being**, from God down to 

In man are sdids, liquids, vapours^ gases, fluids and a 
soul: the sedida^engender the liquids, the Bquids the 
vapours^ the vttpoors the gases, the nm^Ous' fluid ap¬ 
proaches the vital fluid, and the vitid fluid k the Ironsi-* 
tien of matter tb the soul, as the soul is the tranrition 
of min to God ' ^ 

In order to flufilitato Ihe oomprehention of fbi% mys- 
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■teiious mechatiism, we will compare min to 4 moimrihjr 
the king is at the head, subjects the ba^, arid there 
are ministers who negotiate between the two parties. 
Now in our physiological kingdom, the soul is the king; 
the organs tlie siibjects, and the vital fltiid the minisiter. 
There is Imt one nlinister, and as in a sodal state we 
distinguish between fundamental and organic laws, so 
let us note the same laws in the multiplied and com¬ 
plicated functions of man. This general consideration 
is but the sketch of^ an immense plan, which, if carried 
out, would present an infinite number of details. 

. In order perfectly to understand the application 
shall make hexeaftor of all these preliminary observa¬ 
tions, and the deduction's we shall draw from these 
principles, it is essential, you should still continue to 
consider man as a whole —a unity. 

In fact, all the parts of which his being is composed, 
are invanably united in the closest sympathy. This 
imi^ cannot in the least be modified, without its effects 
tellmg on all the functions; the undulations of the 
centre are transmitted to the, circumference,* and the 
slightest shocks to th^ points of the circumference con¬ 
verge towards the centre, By. an infinite number of rays. 
Thus in a liquid mass, the particles communicate’ their 
movements one to another, as an electric spark awakens 
and puts in motion the fluid, which circulates in a 
current of the most unbounded extent 

There is then, an intimate cbnnexion between spirit 
and matter, by means of the vital fluid.' -Biit how is 
tills fusion, this amalgamation, this unioh together of 
tivo, substances sp different and hetferogenedun effected? 

is a mystery,' an unfathbtnabie myit^; ineom- 
j^henriWe like God. ’ ‘ 

" compare these two substances to two shcres 
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separated by an indefinite distance, between which rolls 
in ever-movii^ fluqtnatioQ, an ocean of infinite extent 
Sometimes there is calm, sometimes tempest; its bosom 
hides riches inaccessible to the most devouring cupidity; 
above this power, |here is but one other power—^the 
finger of God. 

Considtf now, each of the three fractions which com¬ 
pose the physiological unity of man; ask what part the 
soul should play, and you will see immediately that it 
is the soul which endows man with th9ughiir. volUioUt 
responsibUityy and freedom of action. It is the soul 
which regulates our relations one with another; which 
constitutes personal identity; which is in fact, the centre 
of life. 

Interrogate the vital fluid and it will,answer;—the 
soul is my king; I am his minister, charged with the 
execution of the laws of his real^; it is I who direct 
the material man and all his vital actions; I am the 
lever that moves the machinery of his organs, by me he 
breathes, digests and walks; I spend his strength by 
fatigue, and repair it by^sleep. When I am calm, he is 
in health, and if any cause bring the least shock to my 
equUibriim, he suffers. 

Finall*if you interrogate matter, you will see that it 
also claims its share of action and liberty; though it be 
but the subject of the soul It has in fact, a relative 
and well-defined power over the mind; the soul is 
riveted to its chaui, and always b^rs its.weight; the 
subject often usurps the sceptre,.and obliges its king to 
ttibmit to all the tyranny of absolute command. 

Although the physic^ exercise his art upon the 
* moral, as w^ as the physical part of man, the latter i$ 
mme especiaOy within the domain power and 
investigation. 
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However, there ought to be no exclusioa of om part 
to the deferiment of imother, since man is a whola JiCt 
tis not confine oui- horizon to the consideration of matter 
only, this is the .error of qrg<miciem>;noT on the-other 
hand, extend it to the soul only, this is the error of 
spiritualism. But in embracing the whole extent of the 
pliysiologioal field, we will arrest our attention more. 
especially upon the vital fluid. This principle ought to 
be our beacon, sta^, and compass, 

This tlien is the only true aspect in which we should 
view physiological dogmas. You see, that when j^aced 
under a ray of trutli, between pure materialism and pure 
spiritualism, how far man is really separated from both 
the one and the other. You now see how the errors of 
Cabauis and Stahl arc thrown into relief, more ©specially 
when compared to vital, ^ahnemannian, and Christian 
doctrinci which exhibits man in his true nature, walWng 
in the path of his heaven-ward destinies. 

Pathology.—Wiliiout wishing to seek after vain plii- 
losoi>hical definitions of man, of life, of disease and of 
health, we may however by the clear idea^ 'we possess of 
these states, allow ourselves the use of d^criptive defini¬ 
tions, Such definitions have nbi the fault-of boing 
pretentious, and they have the merit of bein^lear. 

Thus we will lay down these principal ideas, and by 
common consent, consider them equivalent to^oxioma 

Man is a soul, aubatmUially ejod fiv^idicaily (fiu- 
idiqueinent) united to a body. 

Life is the putting in action of the vU&l which 
..results from i^e intimate fusion of these tyro, elements, 
soul and body. 

Jleolth k the meffe or less peitfect equil^nm ef this* 
fluid, and^e disturbaaca of ©quiUhrium, (con¬ 
stitutes disease;' * 
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Wiiik the usmtmce <3f tjsese «im|Kle aad elemmtary 
wHom, ym shall fee able to understaad diseases move 
perfectly. We &xmdm successively, aad aco^ding 
to our general ^an, their (rngm^ and 

^ysiogihomy. , * 

1st—Origin of, Diseases.—It is not here a question of 
the nature, or the radical and essential cause of disease, 
all this must ever be unknown to ua I»have already told 
you this; do not foiget it. I do hot pretend to say,, 
whence comes disea^e^ but whence come tfisaases. 

If, as we have seen before, modem rationalism had not 
stifled the traditions of medii^e, the school of Paris 
would have had the most correct idea upon the origin of 

_ « 

Thus Hippocrates (2>e vwgvmi^m morWs, p. 355) says \ 

it is impossible to know the nature of diseases, if we 
are unacquainted with them in the INDIVXSIBILIXT from 
which they emanate." 

It is much to be regretted that the ** divine old man,” 
did not more fully develop this principla But all his 
cozmnmitators, amongst whom we most especially dis* 
tinguu^ Barthez, have brai \maninious in their inter- 
pretati<m of the oracle ofOos. Thus, this fatha: of 
modern vitalism shows in a very ^pUcit manner, how,-^ 
vAitSi ike ^epHem of orga/nw lesioTiB, diseases cannot 
have a material cause, and how an alfection is determined, 
the influence that any cause whatsoever^may exercise 
. over the vital fluid. 

If this immortal physiologist of JContpellier had not 
femai&ed in shadows (£ vmoertaintj, touchaog the 
oataie oS. the vital princi|flo; had he not left this prk- 
in hmbo of abstraction, his dflaeawbaits would 
linve had no di^veriea to mahie, on &m sufejeet^* 
science would with him* have said ita word. 
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But it ms reserved to the Hahnemflimian school, to 
put the question in its true light. After having 
thoroughly investigated the dogmas of its teaching, w 
may thus express the synthefio thought whicE contains 
the true genrf of pathology. Diseases me the virtual 
and dynamic changee of the vital equ^lAhri/unu 

The word dynamic means that diseases have a Euidic 
origin, and are derangements of the vital power. Now,. 
I dare affirm that all power springs from a fluid. 

The word imtnal, explains to you that in radical 
power {forces raMcales), eacl;i disease is contain^ in a 
possible states and that when this disease breaks out, it 
takes a character which is peculiar to itself. 

This is, the dogma of Homceopathy upon • disease in 
general. I have already ^own that our doctrine is in 
accordance with the nature and destiny of man. You 
have perhaps foreseen that it is also consonant with the 
actual and undefined progress of science; of this you will 
be still more convinced as we proceed. 

In fthct, I would ask, if in the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, an age eminently favourabje to the development 
of fluidism, any one should object to consider diseases as 
the fluidic derangements of^ur vital fluid, which is yerr 
haps our speoifiCt dectric fluid f 

diseases of a purely local nature, exist as the. 
school of Paris affirms? lam then,tempted to ask it, 
how they account for chronic maladies, and above all, 
how it explains their being hereditary? 

Chronic maladies*^ those of |Uol<mged dttration, and 
they are dower in tanning their course than acute ones. 
It ^ evident that their diroaio oharaoter ^cannot alter' 
thdbr radical source.- I mea^ that xrhladies, Wto 
^'chronic ones, alwi^a spring ifreto an'ina^ xh^bifle catiee' 
which has attacked the vital Jfluicb V 
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But what rational, seoondaxy cause can be assfigned to 
these maladies ? Hahnemann alone has thrown a clear 
li^t on this obscure questiom 
As the vital fluid is always considered as the recipient 
of morbific causes, .our master supposes three very dis¬ 
tinct miasmata which engender in this vital fluid, all the 
thousand modifications morO or less hidden and slow, 
which we call chronic maladies. These three miasmata 
are, syphilis, sycosis, and psora. 

The first miasma engend^ the malady, that at various 
times has been called, th6|^nerican disease, the Italian 
disease, the French disease, &c. 

The second, all the maladies, which grow, vegetate and 
fmd, as excrescences, fungoid and fibrous tumours, &c. 

The third, like Proteus in tl^e fable assumes a thousand 
forms, and manifests itself in Various ways; such as itch, 
ring-worm, dartres, &c. 

These are the three principles, which, according to 
Hahnemann, engender all chronic maladies. Such is 
the hidden and threefold power to which all the suffer¬ 
ings of poor humanity i{iay he traced. In drawing aside 
a corner of the veil that covers them, you raise the lid 
Pandora's box. 


Is this' theory of the pathogeny of chronic maladies 
given by Hahnemann, true or false? Any decided 
answer to this question would occupy me too long. I 
leave you therefore at liberty either to accept or rejeOt 
it. It is nevertheiess true, that the more medical men 
investigfl^ this dogma in their clinied practice, the more 
they perceive its truth. In &ct, we aE foster one Ofihoa^' 


mlaanata; we nourish it unsuspeetihgly with ^ inn^-' 
strabgtfav add warm dbdly at ohr viM bearih. 
tids is so tine, that a^r several" ysaais of observa^ 
ti<m, a Homceopathic practitioner acquiiw^ Ajld has' to a 
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certaia extent, the right of saying to his patient^ you 
had some time ago, such or sudh a malady, and the 
answer is nearly always in the affinnativa Without 
doubt there are exceptions, but we know, that exceptions 
confirm a rule.—Yes, fiacts in gener|Ll are favourable to 
this theory, and if I were only,addressing medical men, 
I would say;—“ Look at your own experience, it will 
furnish you with a reply” 

I will not leave this subject without asking doctors of 
the orrfanician school, how they understand chronic 
maladies, considered in theV^dical origin. It becomes 
an excessively knotty question for them. 

. Considering these maladies simply as organic changes, 
stopping* merely at the surface of a diseased organ,—in 
a word, casting aside all idea of a fluidic origin, on what 
principle do they, base tJieir treatment, and above sdl, 
their operations? Consider for instance a cancerous 
tumour, you remove this tumour with the knife. Well, 
tlie tumour no longer exito. But, I ask, have you per¬ 
formed a therapeutic act? Hav6 you destroyed the 
malady ? Cut off the jtjranch of a tree without killing 
the root, and in its place, a new branch will sprout, and 
bear fruit like the other. 

This explains the want of success att^mdant on many 
surgical operations; how few comparatively would be 
perfonned, if medical men reflected a little nuue on these 
things. 

The question of chronic diseases involves ti^t of 
hereditary onea*^the&e axe tran^tted from fiunily to 
family, and from ^One generation to ano&er.' This feet 
» undeniable, and unforfcuiifttely too surC, !Bhi]l6u says, 
"We inherit the maladies ci our parents, as we do 

this fatal inb^tance is far moreauiely 
thii^ the other.^ 
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How are these mal^ies trauamitted ? 

The attempts to k)lve this question ate numbness; 
naturally every one seeks to explain it accoxdiog to his 
own theory. The humoral school imagine diseases'to be 
a transmission of the humours; the organidans, a modi¬ 
fication of the dtgans; the chemists, solidists, .and 
spiritualists are more or less puzzled to find an expla¬ 
nation, though they make many vain efforts to give one. 

I will give you mine; it is ‘ in harmony with our doc¬ 
trine, and fiows from our principles in the most natural 
way. In a medical doctrine everything should hang 
together, and the links of* the chain, interlaced one with 
the other, should all aid in the formation of unity, and 
never present the least solution of continuity. 

Since we-have admitted as a threefold principle, the 
existence of three, specific mfasmata which engender all 
chronic maladies, and since these result from an essential 
modification of the vital principle by one of these^three 
miasmata, it seems quite evident that hereditaiy mala¬ 
dies, must be the transmission of such modifications from 
father to son. 

Do not think of asking me piiyawlogicaO imcCus 
operanAi of this traasmissisn, such questions can only 
find their echp in the gulf of mysteriea Probability and 
clearness are not the only merits of this theory of the 
miasmatic transmission of hereditary maladies, it also 
offers very ample materials for therapeutic^ as we shall 
see m the seqtteh , 


These malfi4ics then, are the miasmatic gems which 
lie in the bosom of the vital, pow^ until some cause 
&vour8 their derelopKneat!, they are the ioidio sp^ks 
which, like fire hidden in the flinty wait shot^ of 

la tile maui&siaiion of these midadiai meritatfe 
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Happily not; but is it probable ? Unfortunately yes'; all 
these morbific causes slumber in the system, ready to be 
manifested, and the slightest accident may call them into 
activity. 

And now how can we explain their periodic develop¬ 
ment—the immunity that they often grant to one or 
two generations, or to some members of the same family 
—the capriciousness of their manifestations—the good 
or bad influence they may have over any occasional 
malady—their change of position, decrease or total dis¬ 
appearance—^the different effect of the same treatnaent 
on the members of the same family, &c. &c. ? All these 
are fruitless questions. In general, we had better stop in 
Cur inv estigations on the limits of the impossible, lest 
our too audacious steps should be lost in the darkness of 
mystery. Thus, in a subjbct of this kind, if we allow 
our imagination to be fascinated by the mirage of scien¬ 
tific euriosity, we may go so far as to ask how the father 
transmits his likeness, habits, and character to his child, 

2nd. Manifestation of Diseases.—- When any foreign 
agent affects the centr<^f life, it immediately radiates 
to the circumference, tW vital pnnciple then loses its 
e(iuilibrium, calls for help particular signs, and begins 
to struggle with the enemy who has come to attack him. 
Now these echoes, signs and efforts form the manifesta* 
tions termed symptoms, and we will call the group of 
these symptoms, pictwes —^pictures which 

thus become the reflection of nature in painj the echo of 
the sufferings of life^ tho language of the inamaterial 
principle which fin^a utterance in the cry of the organs. 

What ought a physician to do at the bed-ride of a rick 
person? He should collect all the particulars furnished 
by the patient, or those about him, examine them with 
tho most conscientious attention, wid thus Ibhn as exact 
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W idea as possible of the complaint. Thus a musician 
when called to tune an instrument, passes his hand over 
the keys, makes each note speak, and interrogates every 
tone,, in order to know all the shades of discord. 

Let us never Ipse sight of the fact, that diseases in 
thevr eBaence^ are, and ever will be unknown to us; 
They must manifest themselves to our senses by some 
sure and special signs, otlierwise how could wo arrive at 
a knowledge of them, and consequently, how could we 
cure them ? 

Therefore, when a physician has collected together the 
maefinhh of the symptoms, who is at liberty to say to 
him;—^you dp not understand this disease ? And when 
by an appropriate treatment he has caused these sym* 
toms to disappear, who could say;—you have not cured 
this disease? Otherwise we should be obliged to admit 
that diseases exist without symptoms, and symptoms 
without diseases; we might as well say a substance can 
exist without a form, or a form without substance. 

■Galen said very justly that the symptom follows the 
malady, as the shadow follows the body. 

This is the reason why the homoeopathic practitioner 
examines all the symptonoa with such scrupulous care 
and exactitude, and it is from their Ensemble only that 
he forms his opinions, and bases bis treatment. Tlius 
he is able to appreciate all shades of diSerence, and 
their absolute as well as relative importance. This will 
prevept him from using the same means and plans in 
treating diseases, which are apparently similar, but are 
in reality very distinct 

Let us call to mind, all the cases of rheumatism that 
we brought before you in'the con^ting-room of an* 
All^|)athic doctor. According to our system, each malady 
would receive its appropriate remedy, each eiy of pain 
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■would be heard and interpreted, each shade would have 
ks colour. Those who feel pain when in motion, would 
not be treated like those who feel it when at rest. Paul 
would n(jt have the same prescription as Peter, and they 
who suffer in the day-time, would note be treated in the 
same way as those who suffer at night. 

Surely this must be the safest way of judging and 
treating maladies, but as obstinate opposition turns every¬ 
thing to account in finding fault, it has reproached us 
formally and seriously with practising symptomatic 
medicine. The Allopaths are always saying of us— 
“ You only treat symptoms, you stop at the surface of 
^0 affection, whereas we go to tlie root of the matter, 
and treat nature,'^—^Yes, gentlemen, 'you may tell that 
to your patients in drawiijg-rooms and boudoirs, but 
aot to us if you please ; to us, who would reply ;—You 
know the nature ajid the cause of disease!—how greatly 
has Heaven favoured you!—^in order to know the nature 
and cause of diseases, you have no need of their symp¬ 
toms ! 'What happy intuition I 

Certain practitioners,—especially of the organician 
school,—only see cne principal symptom, which they 
think sufficient to indicate noth the diagnosis and the 
treatment, thus in erysipelas of the face, seeing only the 
exterior symptom, they treat that alonci? These routine 
practitioners have been censured, even by their brethren, 
but the blame has been generalized and has even fallen 
on the poor Homoeopaths, who have been accused of 
reducing the art to an exclusively Sjnnptomatic treatment. 

It is very evidenfrthere are cases of certain diseases, 
jvhere the causes—at least the secondary ones, are very 
''Osily traceable, thus—erysipelas eff the face may be 
'ottsed by a fit of anger, a fright, a chill or some ga^ric 
derangement, &c. Those pains of which we have enu- 
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mexated the various characters may proc^ &om a blow, 
a fall, a wound, 6i:<^ Then the case is easy, and we might 
sa&ly limit our attention to that particular cause, and 
treat it exclusively. • But when that cause is total^ 
unknown, and the ^diysician can only interpret the suf¬ 
fering of nature by the language pain, why should he, 
listen to another, which ;nay perhaps deceive him ? 

Thus diseases manifest themselves by symptomatic , 
pictures. This is the only sure and certain method that 
nature indicates, and when the patient is cured of his 
symptoms, what more can he reasonably want ? 

3r<i Physiognomy of Diseases.—^We will therefore con¬ 
sider diseases, so fer as they present anything tangible to • 
our investigation, as symptomatic pictures. Considered 
in this light, and I might e^en say, in their essence, 
they ought to have their i^cifio physiognomy, and their 
independent and individual character. All these symp- 
• tomatic pictWi^, form an immense gallery, in which 
many may ofi^ some points of resemblance, but where 
there are not two equal in the strict sense of the word. 
Like a tree, whose brax^hes have endless ramidcations 
all of which produce the same kind of fnrit; but if you 
attentively examine its form,* size, flavour and weight, 
y6u may And a resemblanoe, but never an equality. 

Permit me to cairiy out a former metaphor, for I wish 
to be clearly underst^, even at the risk,of repetition, 
and to }c©ep a unity of'idea—Pass your hand over a key¬ 
board of great compass, try every note and scale, and 
you will not find two entirely equal. You may discover 
likmesa, but^not equality. 

Diseases then may be considered as so :manj di^inct 
heinys (eti^s), which strict^ preserve an easdrilial arid 
individual character. This forms one of the most &n- 
portavl dogmaS^ of our doctrine'; it is impossible to con- 
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ceive of Hahnemannian pathology without THE most 
ABSOLUTE INDIVIDUALITY. This principle is in faot so 
well defined, that if you would scrupulously confine 
yourself to purely Hahnemannian ideas, no name ought 
really to be given to any disease. In ^omoeopathy 
there are no wmi'ml maladies, only symptomatic 
beings ; this should be especially remembered as it is a 
most important point The principle will be further 
explained in the following Conference. 

Allopathy therefore accuses us of not having any 
nosological classification, m^ing that a pretext for 
banisliing Homoeopathy from the domain of science. 

Our justification will neither be long nor difficult. 

There is a. great difference between what is, and what 
ought to be; between theoretic ideas and the reqmre- 
ment's and ipiperiections 6f practice. 

Thus, in a etviciVy philosophical point of view, diseases 
being comprised in their afedfic and abaohite entity^ 
should not present their brow to any baptism, nor be 
fettered by the swaddling clothes of classification; but as 
the imperfection of the human ipind needs both support 
and light in the path of practice, it still employs old- 
fashioned terms and nomenclature, until Homoeopathy, 
liaving acquired the right of official teaching, shall 
accustom its disciples to its purer language. 

Moreover, since diseases, without losing their indi- 
^duality, present several points of likeness in conairaon, 
they do not render all dassification impossible; on the 
contrary, they>possess all the conditions of the other, 
beings that have already been dassified. This was not 
at all opposed to Hahnemann's principles, since he had 
undertaken a. nosological clarification which was inttir- 
rupted by his death. i ; * 

But let us say in g6aer4 .t^m8, that diseases have 
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their proper md indWidual phyBiognomy, especially 
when they assume an epidemic form, or ap^ar in 
different individuals; in that ease, they beaf the same 
name. This is incontestable. 

This absolute necessity of individualizing disease can 
favour neither routine nor empiricism, and for us, it con¬ 
stitutes one of the strongest columns of our edifice, 
without which'the temple of Hahnemann would fall 
to ruin. 

Hat^ria Medina^—This is also one of the columns of 
the Hahnemannian temple, one that sustains the dome 
of our doctrino; and its power is such, that error can 
never prevail against it. 

According, to my general plan, I ought here to 
examine Homu30pathic therapeutics, but I must invert 
the order of my design, and for this reason— 

What is our system of therapeutics ? it is the confron¬ 
tation of the medicine and the disease. Now in order 
to understand clearly any two principles, we must study 
them separately; we must first comprehend any two 
terms, before we can judge of their relative bearing; aiid 
therefore, in order to seize upon the coincidence of their 
similarity, we must, after ifaving discovered >vhat the 
diseases are, try to find their counterparts among the 
medicines. ^ ' 

To render my explanation more clear, I will remind 
you of several important {Binciples which must not be 
lost sight of. 

When speaking on ^hyaology, we explained what was* 
to be understood by the vital fluid. We studied its 
bearings and functions. We al^ asserted, that di^ases 
were dynamic and virtual demn^ments of this vital fluid. 
And. finally, we examined their vital origin, symptoiilatic 
« mani&stgtipn^and individual and specific physiognomy. 
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Now since remedies are the homologues of diseases, 
that is to say—since remedies placed side by side of 
diseases should present the same faces, lines and angles^ 
it is necessary that these two term^ should possess an 
essence and mode absolutely alike, c 
Wo will then consider, what I shall permit myself to 
call, the physiology of the remedies. We will afterwards 
treat of their origin, manifestations and physiognomy. - 
Physiology of the Eemedies.—Medicines are fluidic, 
curative {^fiorhi.fugeB) and morbific powers, that is to 
say, they possess the power of curing diseases similar to 
those they can produce. They are fluidic powers—and 
this is true, in spite of the sneers of materialism. 

In fact, examine any medical substance whatever—a 
salt, a metal, a plant, a Hqpid, or a solid—this substance 
only becomes apparent to our senses by its material 
properties; but do you imagine it acts by means of its 
grosser particles ? Impossible;—do you not believe that 
under this material envelope lies hidden a fluid—a power 
of the most subtile and refined nature ? 

• 'feemedies may enter into the .service of therapeutic^ 
by virtue of either physical, chemical, or dynamic pro¬ 
perties. ^ 

Thus, in certain constrictions of the oesophagus, or in 
volvulus (a peculiar twisting of the intestines), lead is ad¬ 
ministered which wul act by its weight; but tlmt is not 
practising medicine, in the ordinary sense of the word \ 
it is a purely physical actw 

In certain cases of poisoning; soda, potash, ma^piesia, 
and even ashes aue given ; this is purely a chemical act. 
In* a word, such acte are performed whenever any 
expeditious means are used in pressing cases ; for instance, 
an emetic ia administered to clear the stomach 
poisonous substances or to cause any internal abscess tO' 
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break-*4he lungs of a person in a state of asphyxia are 
inflated, or salts inhaled by some one in a Minting 
fit, &C.. 

Let me here remark, this answers the stupid objection 
of those who say, ^ive me' a globule that will make me 
vomit my dinner.—What globule would you give in a 
case of asphyxia or poisoning ? 

To a medical man, who one day asked these questions, 
thinking ho was offering an unanswerable objection, I 
contented myself by replying with a smile, I am sur¬ 
prised, sir, you do not ask me what globule I would give 
to set a broken leg.” * 

In all these cases then, remember distinctly, there is 
no pi'actice of medicine. But when you treat a disease, 
that is to say, that something which runs through a 
regular course—and this distinction will assist you to 
put an end to all such absurd discussions—by what 
virtue do the remedies act ? Evidently by their dynamic 
virtue; I see no other, nor do I think it possible'to 
find one. v 

Medicines then arc fluidic powers. They are beings 
{StTes) that man may creafie^t his ^vill. ■ I wish I could 
say they are occult j^mvers, forming the chain of fluidic 
communication between this world and that beyond the 
tomb. But I am convinced in my own mind, that— 
placed upon the limits of fluidic dynamism—our observa¬ 
tion might cast a scrutinizing glance into the uni^u 
world. 

This then is the fliydological view of medicines; let 
tis now examine their origin. 

OUgin of Medicines.—In the rich collection of absur¬ 
dities that ignorance has cast in the teeth of Homoeopathy, 
you may remember these; . 

Somceopathy only employs om remedy, semdimes in 
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the f<yrm c^, clear waier^ or of white powder. Mortmo^ 
fativy only employs poiaone, flfwci as mefrcuvy, araemc^ 
hdladonnay (He. 

And we must listen to this in 1858! 

t 

Mako an excursion into the fiey of therapeutics; 
visit tlio camps of all the schools, examine their ammu¬ 
nition and batteries; go over their arsenals, and you will 
not find there, more ammunition, or defences stronger and 
better furnished ^ than ours. We possess all kinds ot 
arms, from those of the Greeks and Eomans, to those 
of more modern times. Our materia medica contains 
medicines from all the three kingdoms of nature; it is 
acr[uainted with, and employs all those used by the 
Allopaths, and a groat many others they totally neglect. 

The metalloids, metals, ^alts, plants, liquids secreted by 
the glands of cei-taiu animals—everything that can be 
called a remedy is used by Honloeopathy, the most simple 
and the most complex, the commonest and the rarest, the 
most innocent and the most violent;—it employs all— 
aH am withiu its means and power. 

Yes! we do employ poisons, aijd why not ? For what 
purpose were they created? Was it not that we might 
make use of them ? Do Jdu believe that amongst all 
the substances which have proceeded from the Creator s 
hand, there was a single. unnecessary one ? He made 
everything for the use and good of man. ' , 

But ask your Allopathic doctors if they do not also 
employ poisons! And how is it you take, them so 
ijuifetly when they administer them; especially when in 
such massive doses, that you must needs pinch your nose 
and shut your eyes, and -yet say nothing? But when 
Homeopathy prescribes them in fluidic doses, wiiy ^ch 
murmurs and complaints—why sucfli aversion? ’ 

Tlie following idea has of^ struck me, as showing 
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the value we ought to place on the errors and incon¬ 
sistencies of weak-minded people. 

Let us suppose for an instant, that Homoeopathy were 
the old, official system of medicine, in fact, the only one 
known and used to the present day,—that since the 
beginning of the world, people had always taken their 
moaicines in infinitmmal doses, under the form of clear 
water, or white powder, having neither odour, colour nor 
taste. Our senses and our habits would have been per¬ 
fectly accustomed to this treatment, and tlie sick would 
have thought themselves happy in being cured by such 
gontlo and iunocent means. 

Let us suppose, that all at once Allopathy had 
aj)peared ort the rhedical horizon, and that it had pre¬ 
sented^ itself to the sick a^d suffering with its gross 
material remedies, its nauseous and smelling mixtures, 
its violent and deadly poisons, its lancet, leeches, blisters, 
cauterizations, setons and moxas. Certainly the appari¬ 
tion of this method would have horrified the uni*erse; 
the sick would have hastened to shut their eyes; nose, 
and especially their n^ouths, and this comet would have 
caused far more terror than that of the 13th June 1857. 

Well! the very contrarf happens. Instead of the 
brutality of Allopathic tneana, we offer you the gentle¬ 
ness of Homceopathic remedies, and you will not accept 
them! H 6 mo 0 opathy would lead- you with a kind and 
maternal hand along a smoother and less *painful ^atS, 
and you resist it, and prefer Hinphig along a high¬ 
way* paved with blue-stone, bristling with lancets, and 
swarming with leeches ready to suck your blood! 
Homoe^Spathy wtmld fain render your journey less diffi¬ 
cult and your load less heavy, but you refuse its soothing 
comforts and obstinately trudge on, bowed down under 
tiie of a crashing burden! 
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CONTINUATION OF Tni; SAME SUBJECT. 


Manifestations of Medicines.—Like diseases, medicines 
manifest themselves by symptoms, or rather by’ symp¬ 
tomatic pictures. These artificial symptoms then, are 
the real reflection of morbid ones, and these pictures 
become the faithful copy, ^ind perfect likeness of the 
original, in passing through the daguerreotype Of pure* 
experiment 

What is pure experiment ? 

It IS the action of administering to one or more indi¬ 
viduals in perfect health, such or such a substance, more 
or less known, with the intention of disturbing the vital 
fluid, of producing an artificial disease, and of observing 

(ftrrectly all the ^mptoms, which constitute its essential 
and specific physiognomy. 

•And in this respect it differs widely from experience, 
w 1 C I IS the base of Allopathic therapeutics; for expo* 
on^, as we have already seen, only administers mediemea 
^ the testimony of some medical bhrther, or according 

the Recess obtained by each one in hia private pra{> 
ee* But in this manner the practitioner tsan make no 
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sure progress; ey^permevit is a light; escperience is but 
the staff of the blind. 

This ^eat truth had been already foreseen by some 
physicians before the time, of Hahnemann. It had been 
surmised, and even ■wished for, by some of those rare 
men, on whom lieaf en seems to bestow, once in a century, 
a spark of its divine intuition, but it was undoubtedly 
for our illustrious master, that the regeneration of medi¬ 
cine was reserved. 

Other physicians had wished to experiment upon the 
healthy subject, in order to acquire greater facility and 
certainty in practice. But it was not in So vague a 
manner that this desire presented itself to the mind of 
Hahnemann; his genius had seen in experiment the 
principal lever of the therapeutic machine. 

And in fact, before we begin to try remedi^ upon the 
vital fluid, when not in a state of equilibrium, wo 
mAt try them on this fluid when in equilibrium. As a 
general rule, forces can only,be modified, by other forces 
of a like nature. 

An example will explain the ^cret of experiment- 

Choose some kind oT plant in your own garden—the* 
camomile for instance.. Yoiv do not at first know, if this 
])lant be a remedy or not; and even supposing we have 
a vague idea that it is, we do not know what disease it 
will cure. Submit it to expiehment/ and it will teach 
you all you wish to learn. 

You should administer this substance, prepared accord¬ 
ing to the dynamic processes of which 1 sh^ afterwards 
sp^, to your children, friends, and in fact, to all 
would be willing to lend themselves to. the whims of this 
unknown remedy, and. you weuld soon see what would 
happen. ‘ If there be no manifestation, it is not a remedy; 
butifyou rexnark anysymptomSinote them most carefully. 
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Thus you will have a group of symptoms, a 6ympt<^ 
matic heimg, and when you see this same group of symp¬ 
toms in a patient, and his morbid state presents exactly 
the same phenomena to your observation, administer 
camomile, and you will cure him. 

In this case you must not imitate the folly of Mens. 
Bouillaud and. exclaim with him, Even if I had seen 
it, I tvould not have believed it*' 

In this manner try every medicinal substance already 
known, as well as others Avith which you desire to become 
acquainted, and you will obtain by these experiments 
a gallery of symptomatic pictures, in which you will find 
a likeness to every possible malady. But, in order to 
obtain that jresult, exercise great caro in choosing the 
subjects for your experiments. Be satisfied that they 
aro in perfect Imlth, in tlfe strictest sense of the word. 
Remark the age, sex, temperament, doses, their repeti¬ 
tion, the hours of their administration, the time, and fte 
most trifling circumstances relating to the appearance of 
the symptoms ; in a Avord, act like a painter, avLo, 
Avishing to take a poi-traij;, tries to catch the most perfect 
resemblance in all the details of*the features, in every 
line of the face, and even endeavours to pourtxay the 
shade of the complexion, and the expression and play of 
the countenance. 

Experiment then is the true light, which should guide 
every practitioner wandering in the shadows of doubt, 
but do not let us lay ourselves open to the accusation of 
being too exclusive, and of rejecting experience whm it 
offers us assistance, and extends tis a hand-full of rich 
offerings. We ore not the ones to refuse of 

past; we are not capable «>f denyingptraditiqnal truthij; 
we shall never have te appeesr bdfoxe the tribunal of 
so^^nce, for having lock up ^ vails of plUgress. 
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conseq’ated the be^ years of his life to 
tbe ettdiess labonr of experiment. He submitted an 
infinity of ftiedicbesto hfe crucible, and t6ey came forth 
in all the purity and integrity of their manifestation. 
He has thus left Jo his followers an almost complete 
materia medica. After this immense labour, wluch 
seems to pass the bounds of possibility, Hahnbma^n 
could say with the Roman poet; “ Exegi monumentum 
psreymifia" "J have erected d mmummtmore 
lasting than hrassf* 

This immense labour is not a book open only to the 
disciples of Homoeopathy, and closed to all our dissent¬ 
ing brethren. It is not a secret covered with the veil of 
exclusive possession, nor a treasure of whidh we alone 
would beep, the key. It is not the old garden of the 
Hesperides, full of golden apples, and placed under t^e 
care of a hundred-headed dragon. No: this book is 
open to all; this secret belongs to all; all may draw 
freely from this rich fountain. Our Materia Medica is 
public ground, abounding in all kinds of finiit, accessible 
to every oie, because po wall limits its extent. It is 
a well-surveyed region, freely open to flke exploring steps 
of tourists. It is a firmamefit whose stars are visible to 
the naked eye, and which light every one who would be 
enlightened. * 

But let each one have the merit of his labour; "render 
to Csesar the things which are Caesaria'' Why, in fact, 
c<»9jBider the legitimate possession of these materials, a 
theft? We give you full liberty to appropriate them to 
your own use, we only require you to be sufStlently 
modest to confess your obligation, nothing is forbidden 
bit downright f<yrgery, 

Herartheless, wfeat hajqsens erety day? like us, 
you read the Alh^thm jomlials, yott sec that our 
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brethren do not hesitate unscrupulously—peyhaps we 
may even say ignorantly—to aclminister, ae newly-dis¬ 
covered, certain remedies which have been emplo]^ by 
Homoeopathy from its very commencement Thus we 
hear it said with the most perfect coolness—that a few 
gramdea of aconite—why not say glohulea^ at once ?— 
^ sufficient, to alleviate the moat troublesome cough; 
that two or three d/wpa of tincture of nux vomica—say 
at once two' or three why hesitate ?—^in 120 

grains of distilled water, act like magic in certain difficult 
cases of gastralgic vomitings, &c. &c. 

Make use of o\xt Materia Medica; we shall not bring 
an action against you on that account—but at least 
confess it Imitating your own coolness, we will take 
the credit of all discoveries. Daguerre will allow us 
to rob him of photography. Ampere, Arago, and 
Woollaston, will no longer have discovered and perfected 
electro-magnetism, and Leverrier j?ill consent to tear 
out the baptismal register of the planets he has named, 
from the annals of science. In fact, we shall not 
think of smiling when we are told, that ^tely one 
of our celebratq^ novelists discovered the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Objection—^The objections brought against Homoeo¬ 
pathy are very numerous, as you well know. In an 
abundant harvest there are always some bad ears, and as 
wo walk through the field and examine the sheaves, we 
separate the bad from the good, and are careful that 
they never reach the mill 

Therefore as an argument against trying medicines 
upon a healthy subject, they say:—^you may by this 
me.ans produce some artificial diseases, but it & impossible 
to produce all. How will you produce o^[anic diseases, 
tubercles of the lungs, concerops tumours^ &c, ? Aud 
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theref (»0 liow can you know what medicines are the 
similars to these affections ? 

Tliis objection is certainly less absurd and more 
knotty, than most of those ui^d against Homoeopathy, 
and for that reason, jt is very important we should reply 
to it 

And first, as a general reflection, we may observe 
with att illustrious philosopher,—Le Comte de Maistre, I ■ 
believe^—that when a truth has been well established, it 
cannot be overturned by an objection which even appears 
unanswerable. 

One of the most fertile sources of error, is the curiosity 
and the requiremonts of the human mind, when, in its 
investigations, it endeavours to go beyond the limits of 
the known, and of the possible^ 

Those who have brought forward this objection, do 
not sufficiently understand, that organic diseases, tuber¬ 
cles, tumoura, or indurations bf any kind, are oidy visible 
symptoms of invisible vital diseases. Thus, what physi¬ 
cian, unless ho be a pure organician, will, see the caicse, 
the germ of a malady, in the material phenomena that 
it may produce ? _ We must blockade the question on 
the weak side, and pursue it ihto its last retrenchment 

These organic lesions only constitute, in reality, one of 
the periods of the vital malady. Nov, who will venturo 
to deny us the power^ of producing any artificial, vital 
malady whatever, and of stopping at the point #heze 
experunent would become too dangerous ? In this case 
it would be doing evil that good may come; and like 
tlm ancient aruspices, it would be searching to discover 
the secrets of the possible in the entr^ of victims; 
vriiich woiild not be an act of Science, but a crime. 

It is for tMs reason, ihat when we h^ve set Off a 
temedy at Ml speed on the road of experiment^ we can 
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stop it when, and where wo 1^, m -siidif oi* fthcJt - a 
station, well knowing that it might have gone further, 
and are even aWe to calcuiatO by its actual progress, its 
course in the field of the possible. 

Every medicine administered te a healthy subject, 
causes at first, certain derangements in the vital forces, 
and there is hut one step from the examination of these 
derangements, to the prediction of all that might happen; 
besides, this is what you do every day. Do' you not 
continually say to your patients Follow a certain 
treatment, otherwise you may eventually be attacked by 
some complaint; the affection from which you now 
buffer, might end in such or such dangerous symp¬ 
toms, &c/* 

Why would you then ^eny us the same power of fore¬ 
sight, and take away from our experiments, the same 
probabilities of pathogenitic intuition ? 

There are also certain accidental phenomena which 
powerfully assist experiment upon the healthy subject; I 
mean casea of poisoning. Unhappily these offer very 
many opportunities of study tp the physician, and we 
know how to profit by these, as well as. other means; for 
in building Out edifice, wd take care to avail ourselves of 
every kind of material. 

The different ca^ of poisoning have in fact, famished 
some very faithful symptomatic picFliures, and a 
guilty or imprudent hand has prepared us eome forbidden 
colours. jV ' 

Moreover, we are allowed to explore physiolii^cal 
field of animals. If the symptoms that we thus gath®-, 
do not lead ub to the truth, they at least put us in the 
way of it. There are xtumy veterinaxkms who^^^h^^ 
adopted Homceeipatl:^. Thqri Isr better than we, can 
extend their reses^es from onstre to every point 
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and animals. 

You see that aU these reaeoua ooneti^te’a degree 

of certainty, whidi ought to satitfy a ipiud that i^eason^ . 
ing less —is a little ipore leasoncddleb 
Having spoken of veterinary HomoBopaths, I will 
bri^y reply tO another objection, which is perhaps tbd 
most absurd and ill-natured of aJL 
Patients under the care of Homceopoiths, are cured 
hy imagiTiation alone. You must know, that veteri¬ 
nary Homccopaths ai^ already pretty numerous; they i 
succeed, whatever may be said to tbe contrary, and I 
know several who have considerably extended -their 
practice, since they have given only globules to their 
patients. What a powerful ipaagination horses must 
have! We confess that these gentlemen .behave very 
politely to Homoeopathy; and had good Lafontaine 
known of this jugglery, he would not have failed, to 
have rebuked these cunning cheats very smartly. 

And in the diseases of children, will the imagination 
be equally efficacious ? jLad what charm can tins little 
globule, this grain of dust, this drop of dear water, have 
upon the imagination? On*the contrary, is.it. hot 
evident, that your incredulous and distrustful smile, 
would be more likdy to neutralize their virtue, if it were 
so very susceptible I 

But let us pass on, for we should have too much to do 
if obliged to reply to every absurdity. 

Phyek^owQf of Xediemea^Hav^ been east in the 
various mouldiwof experiment, a medioine ought to come 
out bearing the stamp of a pariioular physiogcKuny. 

Being, ir^ the hiat ^ried atom, eadi one ought 
to mimi^est-its .sped&e character, and beii^ afterwards 
invariably administered eime to Uie pati^t, it is 
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evident it can only- act according to its particular pro¬ 
perties 

We now know that medicines resemble diseases, there¬ 
fore, like them, they ought to have their individual com¬ 
plexion ; but like them in another, respect, they ought 
dso to present shades more or less common to those of 
the same class. Therefore, if diseases can be classified, 
medicines can aLso be classified. 

This question has been treated by Dr. Teste. In his 
remarkable work, ho has arranged medicines into 
particular groups, and at the same time he brings out 
their individual physiognomy. If it be true, that this 
idea is not in strict conformity with the theoretical and 
philosophical principles of our doctrine, it cannot be 
denied, that it is of gjeat use in a practical point of 
view. 

You may have read, in the public journals, that the 
Emperor of Russia sent a diamond ring to Dr. Teste, to 
show his approbation of this work. Our adversaries 
may see, by this act of the Czar, that Homceopathy is 
not always misunderstood^ and that among those who 
have a just appreciation of it, there are some persons 
quite as important as thebiselves. 

Whenever yon have to treat a simple disease, ad¬ 
minister only one remedy—a similar—capable of 
embracing nearly all the symptoms; if you have to deal 
with a complicated disease, still give only one medicine, 
for you can always find one that, will coincide with the 
principal symptoms, and those having disappeared, you 
will see the secondary disappear also, sinee they depend 
on the primary ones. 

Then let it be well understood, that we can only give 
one remedy in one disease. If you mix several together, 
the vital tluid will not receive them, and I warn you thift 
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it will be just as though you had not given them at ah. 
Facts prove this. 

This assertion is the best answer to those who think 
to prove their wit by saying—“ Give me all the globules 
in your case, I will,venture to swallow them!"—** When 
you say, sir, this you only prove the capaciousness of your 
stomach ; you are quite right, and I do not attempt to 
tlispute the fact; I dare say you would be able to swallow 
a gallon of them." 

The action of several fluidic medicines upon the vital 
principle; resembles that of colours upon the optic nerve. 

Put red before yOur eye, and you will see red;blue, and 
you will see blue, &c., but turn round a disc presenting 
every colour at the same time, and you will only see 
white, which is not a colour. Why does the eye see 
white only ? Because it has sivallowed up all the other 
colours. 

Ihe Homoeopath then never administers more than 
one remedy at once. Thus he knows beforehand, what 
he is going to effect, because he is perfectly acquainted 
with the properties of this medicine, and when he has 
cured the patient, he can mathematically account for 
what has been done. * 

Ask Allopathy if it can offer the same chance of cer¬ 
tainty? 

Therapeutios—At last we are within the sanctuary or 
the temple of Hahnemann, and at the feet of our divinity, 
which, since tjlie beginning of the world has sat upon its 
altarf immutable and eternal as imih itself. 

This divinity is the principle of similars, a principle 
which constitutes the very corner-stone of Homoeopathy; 
which has been, and ever will be, the lever of all thera¬ 
peutic power; in a word, round which turn all the acces¬ 
sory and organic truths of our doctrine. 
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If a practioal physician, seeing before bim 9&y 4i30^ 
whatever, treat it according to the principle of 
let him be aware or not of the therapeutie priociple on 
which he acts, he proves lumself by that very thing 
a Homoeopath, in the strictest sense of the word, and 
notwithstanding the most violent protestation. But, 
should ho reject this principle, and wander from this one 
path; from that moment he is no longer a Homoeopath, 
even if he should ostensibly wear the livery of Hahne¬ 
mann. 

Let mo here state very clearly, and declare most em¬ 
phatically to all those who have ears to hear, that 
Uomaiopathy does not consist—either in infinitesimal 
(loses, revealing themselves to our senses under the 
appearance of mysterious globules;—or in a single 
remedy administered in ^he form of clear water or white 
powder;—or in certain poisonous subslJances, in which is 
contained the secret of some ridiculous panacea,— 
Homoeopathy consists eamitkdly and radically, in the 
principle of similars. 

Cease then your invectives and slanders against our 
poor globules; we will give them up, if you care so much 
about it. Be but faifhfu? to the ‘principle, of similars, 
and like us, you will be Homcepaths. It is all we 
require, and if you have a globule of good faith and 
good will, you will be obliged to, confess that we are not 
unreasonable. 

Perhaps you may consider this assertiau-^i3aade up 
according to the fundamental article of' our Hahne* 
mannic code—in contradiotion to what has been said 
about the fluidic, morbific, and curative power of medi¬ 
cines. Perhaps you will find this assOrtion^ especially in 
the sequel, contradicting what I have yet to.siay, upon 
the dynamic action and theoiy of mfliutesiiUal doses. 
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■ You must know that Homoeopatliic physiciaua are 
divided into' several secondaiy schools, with regard to 
posology. Some only employ very high dilutions, that is 
to say, medicines divided to an infinite extent, or nearly 
to the limits of ^he last physical atom. Others use 
only medium dilutions. Some employ all the dilutions, 
and pass through every incommensurate degree of the 
posological scale, from the material, visible, and tangible 
substance, to a medicinal power that is lost in the 
mysterious world of fluids. Lastly, some only appx'ove 
of massive doses, retaining them in the envelope of tlieir 
chemical and physical properties. But each one iu his 
treatment employs the theory of similars, as the only 
lever and main spring of all. Choose from this category 
of doctrines the kind that best harmonizes with your 
tastes, studies, and convictions. I will not say which I 
consider the most perfect. Practise always according to 
the theory of similars, and it is all that we ask. 

Conquer then your foolish dislike and opposition. Is 
it not truth, and nothing but the ^ruth that we want, 
and demand ? If yoq will examine your treatment, 
and when you have cured a patient, would submit that 
treatment to the crucible <Sf a most rigorous analysis, 
3 *ou would perceive to yout great astonishment, that you 
are more of a Homoeopath than you thought. More¬ 
over, if you do not confess it with a good grace, you will 
be obliged to do so by and by, when I place your own 
acts fully before you. 

But we will return to our subject, and enter into the 
didactic points of our doctrine ; examining successively 
the history, universality, and theory of the principle of 
similars. 

I did not exaggerate when I said, that the principle 
of similars has the divine Hippocrates for its father. If 

M • 
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lie be not the author of our symbolic forftiula, as medical 
tradition has handed it down to us, the doctrine is at 
least contained in his works, as the fruit is contained in 
the flower. It would be very easy for you to be con¬ 
vinced of this, if you would read the? aphorisms of the 
sage of Cos: V(yniitu8, vomitu curatur. Vomiting is 
cured by vomiting : Morbi plerlque his ipsis curantur 

a quibus etiam oiascuntUT . Per sirwilia ad- 

hihila ex morbo sanatur. .The most part of 

diseases is cured by agents capable of producing them. 
(Do morbo sacro op. vol. iil p. 131.) 

Thus did the father of ancient medicine express 
himself, and he very often practised according to these 
precepts. It would be very easy for me to quote you 
examples. What more coidd he say ? Do not now come 
and tell me, tliat he is the autiior of the principle of 
contraries alone. 

The greatest discoveries,—the mariner’s compass and 
printing, for instance,—were discovered in the early ages 
of the world. At fi*st neglected, misunderstood, and as 
it were buried in the winding-sliect of oblivion, they 
have been disinterred in later times ; they have passed 
over the darkness of centuries, like an electric spark, and 
have once more brought us the light of progress. 

Such luis been the history of the principle of similars. 
In every age, it has been practised by physicians, un¬ 
known to themselves; and in spite of everything, it found 


its way to their conviction. But at all periods there have 
been t:minent and enlightened practitioners, whose intel¬ 
ligence foresaw it, whos| experience recognised it, and 
whose honesty proclaimed it. I shall not give the history 
of science so far as it relates to this subject, or make a 


vain display of learning, by quoting a list of proper 
names. ^Let it suflSce to say, that from Democritus to 
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Stahl, Van-Helmont, Paracelsus, Franck, and the most 
distingushed authors of the Allopathic school, the prin¬ 
ciple of similars has always progressed,—slowly perhaps, 
hut it has progressed from station to station, until at 
last it has reached its resting-place. I quote a recent 
confession, from Dr. Louis Saurel, editor of the Revue 
TherapeiitiquG du Midi: 

“ Our incredulity has less to do with the principle of 
similars, which we consider rational and frequently prac¬ 
ticable, than Avith infinitesimal doses. 

“We can easily believe that certain diseases may bo 
cured, perhaps even THE MOST PART, by remedies acting 
homo opathically, provided that their dose is one appre¬ 
ciable by the senses, but the action of doses infinitely 
small, is something we cannot^conceive.” 

What does it signify Mons. Saurel, reject—for a 
moment—what you cannot understand. You are on our 
side without being aware of it. 

Let us call to mind the birth of the two antagonistic 
doctrinal principles. Children of the same father, spring¬ 
ing from the same genealogical tree, and heirs of the 
same crown, the younger hasj>affled the intended fratri¬ 
cide of his elder brother, though so long the victim of 
his jealousy. 

I picture to myself this unfortunate prince con¬ 
demned to a protracted exile. He is sad, but never dis¬ 
couraged. He slowly pursues his way, sometimes with 
his face uncovered, sometimes under the veil of a fatal 
disguise. How reposing under some hospitable roof, 
then betrayed and banished by his own friends, who 
refuse to acknowledge him. 

At last he arrives, enters his palace once more, regains 
his crown-and sceptre, and his lawful and faithful sub¬ 
jects proclaim him king! The struggle is ovor,^he has 
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triumphed, he reigns, and he will reign, not\vithstanding 
the furious opposition of his, enemies. Already the 
palace of his brother crumbles and falls to decay, and 
the time approaches, when the passer by, may sit down 
to rest amongst its ruins. t 

Homa3opathy also presents itself to my imagination, 
under the form of a beautiful statue. Hippocrates found 
the block 4 )f marble, and vaguely marked out tbe form. 
From age to age, each Michael Angelo of the day has 
given it a stroke of his chisel, and lastly, Hahnemann 
has finished and unveiled the celestial figure. 

The principle of similars is a universal one; it extends 
to 0 very thing, it applies to everything, in physical, ma¬ 
thematical, mechanical, and natural science ; in religion, 
politics, and literature. Tfou find it everywhere if you 
observe closely, and wish to give a reason for everything. 

The Similar! This is one of the words that are the 
most used, and the least understood; or rathei*, persons 
in general are ignorant of its extent and real signification ; 
besides, it is confounded with words somewhat analogous. 
It is nowever, most important to'our discussion, for us to 
understand it in its very pssence, and to define its cha¬ 
racteristic form. In order that we may understand this 
more clearly, wo will make rise of an example taken from 
mathematics. 

Geometry asserts that two triangles are equal, when 
tlie three angles and sides of the one are respectively 
equal to those of'the other; similar, when the three 
angles are equal, and the homologous sides proportional. 

There are two elements in a triangle, the angles and 
the sides, or the space contained in a perimeter. I wish 
to express, that the part contained represents, in beings, 
the essence; and the part contaming, the mode, or form. 
Thus, aeyeral beings may have the same substance, with- 
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out having the same form. Do not then confound 
similarity, with equality and'identity. That only applies 
to beings, which have the same substance and the same 
mode. 

These are things between which we ought to distin¬ 
guish very clearfy, but which arc too often confounded; 
for example, I have sought for the word equal in a voca¬ 
bulary of the French Academy of 1827, and I find, 
cquid^ adj.— like^ similar —and to think this book was 
tlie daily food of my opening mind when I first began 
my 3tudi('s ! By this time, surely, the French Academy 
ought to know its own language well enough, to be 
responsible for these definitions, but the Academicians do 
not take the trouble to give new on||! 

Perhaps you know by experience, that wo often dispute 
about things, because we do*not understand one another 
tills saying lias in time liecome a proverb. This is what 
happens every day with respect to Homueopathy. It 
must be so, for people caj^not always carry their dic¬ 
tionaries in their pockets, and they allow themselves 
to have the most erroneous and absurd opinions about 
similars. In the use of terms, we trust a little too much 
to the latitude of synonymous expressions, and ignorance 
tries to throw mud in the face of truth, without ever 
perceiving that she soils her hand. Thus wc hear it 
said: 

-Have you drunk too much? Drink on, and you 

will dissipate the fumes of the wine. 

— Has any one struck you ? Strike again in the 
^me place, and you will be cured. 

■-Have you the tape-worm ? Swallow another to 

drive it away. Let all such stupid remarks remain in 
the dust at your feet, and do not stoop to pick them up. 

Be extremely careful about your expressions, and do 
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not make use of a term, until you have well weighed it, 
especially, if in the other scale of the balance, you oppose 
to it a principle. 

Thus, call two statues equal which have been cast in 
the same mould; call two portraits equal, which have 
passed through the same focus of the daguerreotype ; call 
equal, two notes that are in tune, and have the same 
number of vibrations. 

But, establish between equality and similarity, the 
.same difference which exists between the miniature and 
the person j tlie copy and, the original; between one 
sound and another, separated by one or more octaves. 

By a parity of reasoning one leaf is like another, but 
is not equal to it child is like a man, hut is not his 
equnl. 

I have said that the principle of similars was uni¬ 
versal. I cannot demonstrate it here, nor give it full 
development. Tn other Conferences, I shall i-ecur to 
this subject. I will therefoj*e, content my.self by scatter¬ 
ing some seed in the field of your thought 

Look at the diversity of the human race ■ all the types, 
the sexes, the faces, iho features—all these resemble each 
other. * 

Look at animals of the same species! all the forms, 
the details of organization, the almost mechanical actions 
of a wonderful instinct—all these resemble each other. 

Examine the vegetable kingdom 1 all the plants, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits—all these resemble each other. 

Look at the moral world! Study the inclinations, 
habits and passions; comprehend if you can, all the 
attractions and repulsions which call into action sponta¬ 
neous and unconquerable love, or the most capricious 
hatred;. analyze the great law, simUw similem queerit 
—Wic seeks like. 
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Ebter into the sauctuaiy of the fine arts. What is the 
beat definition of music? It is that of St. John Chry- 
.sostom, mtisic is a series of sounds vjhich call each 
other. Now, it is like only which calls for like, si/milis 
ifimilem quayrit 

Prepare colours for the canvass;similarity is the law 
<tf their endless combination, similars only combine with 
each other. 

And in the art of oratory, you know this groat precept: 
Si vis me Jlere, Jlendum est pi'imum tibi; if you 
wish to make me weep, begin by weeping yourself. 

When a child wearies you by its cries, is not the best 
way of silencing it, telling it to cry louder ? All mothers 
know that. 

In summer when one is dying of thirst, is not swallov^^- 
ing a few drops of brandy the best means of assuaging 
it ? All reapers know that. 

When a patient is consumed with fever, is not taking 
warm fluids the best way of relieving it? Ail nurses 
know that. 

So in every thing; suffering calls for suffering, joy for 
joy, tears for tears, love for love, harmony for harmony ; 
all beings call for each other by universal attraction I 
Everywhere we meet the union of similars ! 

Theory of similars.—Homoeopathy is the science which 
cures diseases, by treating them by their similars; in 
other terms, by medicines capable of causing them. 

How is that effected ? Similars are cured by similars, 
this is a fact. But what is the modus operandi of this 
fact ? It is the secret sealed with seven seals. 

Since Homoeopathy has been in operation, we have 
studied the mystery of its mdlements ; useless curiosity, 
superfluous efforts I Mathematicians seek fcr the trisection 
of the angle, the quadrature of the circle, and the postu- 
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iMuni of Euclid; natural philosophers study the radia¬ 
tion of light and heat; astronomers calculate the distance, 
number and size of the stars; mechanicians search for 
perpetual motion ; alchemists seek to discover the phi¬ 
losopher's stono; metaphysicians blunt their scalpel in 
studying psychological anatomy; theologians waste their 
time in diving into the mystery of predestination—vanity 
of vanities! 

Wo have ourselves endeavoured to steal from science 
the secret of tlie theory of similars, but unhappily, we 
have not yet found it. Wc have knocked, and the door 
Toniains shut; will it one day open? 

If our vain and pro\id curiosity has not already been 
satisfied, our labour has not been (^uite useless, for onv 
researches liave furnished us witli certain materials. I will 
tell you what they arc; the actual state of the science 
(loos not permit mo to do more. I shall be brief, but 1 
bog yon»; close attention t(» these short observations. 

The first (lisciph's of Hahnemann set out with this 
principle, tliat two diseases, 0 (pial and of the same nature, 
cannot exist together in the liuman body. By opposing 
any malady whatever by the medicine which is most like 
it, the artificial disease pthduced by the remedy takes 
tlio place of tho natural disease, and the first disap¬ 
pears as a matter of course, or is counteracted by an 
antidote—and health is the result of this simple manner 
of cure. 

This theory is really very simple—Would it were true ! 

Homceopathy was then called auhstitutive 'medicine. 
This.error has given rise to the false interpretations that 
wc meet with every clay, either among reasoning people, 
or in lUe writings both the enemies and friends of 
Homceopathy. Thus you will find in a universal dic¬ 
tionary, recently published, under the article Bornm- 
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pathy, the exposition of this opinion {Dictionnaive 
universel des sciences^ des lettres des artSj par 
BonilUr, 1855, deuxilme edition). Now those persons 
wlio will pot, or cannot give themselves the trouble of 
(consulting special ^treatises, seek in encyclopoidias for 
tlie sciences, which they expect to find arranged there all 
ready for their use. What is the result ? they reason 
upon the faith of theso opinions, and these opinions 
being false, they reason falsely. The modern treatises 
on Allopathic mateHa medica, also blindly adopt these 
easy intf*rpi'ctations, and mpresent Homojopathy under 
the title of substitutive medicine. 

What is the consequence of this also? That phy¬ 
sicians, acquainted with our doctrine only by means of 
^lese standards, so light and easy of digestion, reason 
hke the world in general, and like it, without being 
themselves aware, circulate this counterfeit coin amongst 
their friends and clients. 

Homoeopathy lias also been termed the medicine of 
specifics. Medicines cure diseases in a purely occult 
manner : how ? no one knows that; they cure because 
tlicy cure. If you press the question, you will be told 
that medicines cure by vtrtue of the law of their 
specific nature. Every disease has its remedy in nature, 
an infallible one, which suits it as a picture does its 
frame ; it is in this manner that quinine cures an attack 
of fever; iron, chlorosis; iodine, scrofula; mercury, 
syphilis, &c. 

Others have considered medicines as containing a kind 
of miasma, and diseases as being of the same nature, and 
therefore as a matter of course, diseases are cured by a 
kind of specific inoculation. 

Others see in medicines helps of a medicinal nature. 
In eveiy age, from Hippocrates to the present day, this 
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idea has had its supporters in the schools. Disease Is a 
conflict between nature and the morbific principle, one 
acts—the other re-acts ; first, the enemy attacks, then 
there is defence and resistance on the other side ; from 
this results the primitive action of the disease-producing 
juinciple, then the secondary action of their nature, or 
ro-actiou. 

This old theoiy of re-.actibii, revived by the celebrated 
Earthez, lias always met witli partizans, and without any 
otlier stamp it has always passed as an article of value, 
in the commerce of therapeutics. 

According to this system, if the disease be confined to 
slight derangements of the organism, nature will be 
always powerful and intelligent enough, to free herself 
from them by licr own strength, and unaided re-actioj^; 
but if tbe attack be too violent, if its intensity paralyze 
the nerve of nature ; or again, if nature otlierwise over¬ 
come liy a too powerful hand, is incapable of directing 
tlio efibrts of the struggle, and the tactics of the defence, 
sue will need the assistance t)f foreign powers, and the aid 
of a wise counsel. It is thus tliat medicine, operating 
in the sense of rc-actiou,- and adding its energy to the 
force of nature, becomes •an help, an ally a re-inforce- 
ment; and the cure is the triuinpli of the two allied 
])owers. 

Others profiting by this theory of action and re¬ 
action, have based their system,upon its mechanism." 
And therefore, they imagine two very distinct effects in 
medicine, the one primary, the other secondary. The 
first would act in the direction of the disfease, and the 
second would re-act in the direction of nature. The 
former would produce the aggravating symptoms which 
so often break out, and seem to plunge the patient 
again into an abyss; the latter, would be the means 
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of his safety, and bring him to shore by the returning 
wave. 

In few words, tins is the system, which in the election 
to the throne of the future, will command the most 
extensive suffrage. ^ it does in fact, present in its 
manifesto, the most captious and seductive proba¬ 
bilities. 

It is in this way that coffee at first prevents sleep, 
but induces it l>y its secondary effect; opium, which at 
first causes sleep, is followed by sleeplessness ; every one 
knows that constipation succeeds diarrhoea; stillness, 
agitation ; and prostration of strength, the artificial 
excitement induced by alcoholic liquors. 

But all medicinal substances are fjr from fulfilling 
these two conditions, yet this ought to be the case fur 
,the system to have a firm foundation; moreover, it is 
necessary, in order to preserve the points of resemblance 
between medicines and diseases, that the latter should 
have also their primary and consecutive effect, which is 
far from being the Cixsc, and above all, from being 
universally true. We might (piote ,a few of these 
maladies, as -some medicines are frequently quoted, 
but in order to build up a (ibmplete system, we need 
more than three or four stones ; more than four elements. 

Thus in general, according to this system, the second¬ 
ary effect being the very opposite of the primary one, 
the result of this operation would be health, as opposed 
to disease; but in order to secure that, it would be 
necessary that health were the contrary of disease, 
which is not the case. 

Here again is a demonstration ad ahmrdum. Let 
us suppose a pain in the knee, manifesting itself prin¬ 
cipally during the night, ^nd aggravated chiefly by 
rest; the medicine given would at first increase the pain, 
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but afterwards, by virtue of the secondary effect, it would 
cause a result contrary to the primary one, that is to 
say, tlie pain would then be transferred to the other 
knee, would manifest itself in the day-time, and be 
aggravated by motion. This is logical, but it is absurd. 

I therefore reject this system, as I do the others. 
But you say, since you demolish all these theories, what 
have you to put in their place? Alas! I acknowledge 
t!ic justice of your observations; but if I cannot give 
a true theory, I will wait, rather than adopt such 
liypotbeses. 

ITowevtn-, I liavo sought, and will tell jow ,—not the 
idea that I. have found,—but one that I havt; perceived in 
my inoditationf^; it is not that 1 think it true, bull 
should like it to bo so. 

I have said that diseases have a vital origin, and that 
tlieir manifestation always related to a cause that was at 
Hrst tluidie. I have also said that medicines were 
virtual diseases, and fluidic agents—and of this I am 
profoundly convinced,—whatever on one hand, may be 
the nature of the disease, or on the other, the dose of 
the medicine; for all medicine, if it be not rendered 
fluidic by our officinal ^nd mechanical preparations, is 
fluidified and dynamised by the circulatory motion of 
the different fluids in the body. This being taken for 
granted, if you put together the medicine and the 
malady, or in equivalent terms, two fluids, and that the 
result of this operation be health, wbat can have hap¬ 
pened ? But one thing, a neutralizaiiorh of these fluids. 
How is that effected ? I do not know. Has there been 
direct neutralization ? Was there first of all repulsion, 
as in electric phenomena ? I do not know—but I believe 
in an electro-biological 'fluid ;—that the body is a kind 
of electric machine;—that the cerebro-spinal marrow is 
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a fluidic pile;—that the nervous cords are so many con¬ 
ducting wires, and that the system of the great sympa¬ 
thetic nerve completes the current. I believe that life is 
the putting in action of certain fluidic laws—that our 
disejises are of fluidic nature—that medicines are fluidic 
powers—and that cures are the result of fluidic neu¬ 
tralizations ; I believe all this; this is my idea. I 
tlo not say it is infallible, but I tell you it in virtue of 
the sacred liberty of thought. 

This idea might well be received in an age, whicli may 
cs})eclal1y l)o called one of the fluidic manifestations. In 
our dav, is it not from the fluids that science demands 
the elements of universal progress t Who knows, if at e. 
later period, this idea may not give rise to a complete 
theory, now dormant in the bosom of the mystery of the 
fluids, as the spark of lightning in the thunder-cloud. 

But let us leave the domain of theory, and enter into 
the field of practice. Be cured, my dear patients, it is 
all you want. The why and how, is of no consequence 
to you. You do not wish to know, and you arc riglit. 
Does the traveller, who enjoys the voluptuous sensation 
of extreme speed, ask the engineer the secret of this 
motion ? And does the engirfeer, who handles the lever 
of his swift locomotive in happy indifference, ask the 
steam the secret of its heaving palpitations ? 

Wo will now sum up. 

Man is composed of a body and soul hypostatically 
united by means of the vital fluid ; diseases—always 
individual—are derangements of this vital fluid ; medi¬ 
cines are disease-producing and disease-curing (^aorbi- 
genes and morhifuges) fluidic powers; medicines, sub¬ 
mitted to pure experiment, are tried upon the healthy 
subject before being administered to the sick one; 
similars are cured by similars. 
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Tills, in few words, is the whole system of Homoeopa¬ 
thy. And now that you know the system in its integral 
parts, you can see how far your estimation of our school 
was from the truth. Tell me if you know of any other 
doctrine, which is more in conformity with the grand law 
of unity and universal progress, to the nature of man, 
or tf) his future destiny ? 

And now, for the benefit of those, who either from cul¬ 
pable or naive ignorance, or from blind and systematic 
opposition, represent Homoeopathy in false colours, by 
making it consist of such or such an absurd hy|Dothesis, 
I will relate a well-known anecdote. 

Out! of the forty members of the French Academy, 
presented himself one day to Cuvier, and said; 

“ 1 am going to submit to you a question of natural 
liistory. Being appointed to correct a part of the letter 
C in our Dictionary, I have written for the word 
“erab^'— 

“ Tlie crab is a red fish that walks sideways.” 

-fcsir,'' replied Cuvier, “your definition is ex¬ 
cellent ; by this description all the crab-eaters—and they 
arc numerous—will not fail to recognise it,” 

And calling back the iLcadcmician, Cuvier whispered 
in Ills ear; “ between ourselves, the crab is not a fish ; it 
is not red ; it does not walk sideways. With these ex¬ 
ceptions, your definition is perfect; keep it for the benefit, 
of—tlio crab'catcrs.” 
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THE POSSIBLE 


“BchoM, how great a matter a little fire kiiulLth.” 

Poor little globule ! 

Behold the great Everything lyid the great Nothing, in 
an age which cavils and laughs at everything. 

A globule!—the great Nothing personified in all its 
iinpudenco,—the great Everything in all the eclat of the 
most tremendous explosion ! 

A globule !—the Proteus of the most ignorant mockery, 
—at once a mere drop of water, and a burning poison ;— 
the hobby-horse of grown-up children, a weapon dipped 
in deadly venom! 

Globules !—the bubbles blown by Homceopathic doc¬ 
tors at their patients; these are the artifices of those 
^sldlful jugglers ! 

GlobulesJ—the great stumbling-blocks in the path of 
Homoeopathy—the cannon balls with which they Ijesiege 
our doctrine, and would demolish its ramparts! 

It must be allowed that Hahnemann wiis not wise in 
inventing globules. Unlucky was the day when he 
set about divesting matter of its gross swaddling 
clothes, and endeavoured to follow the ascension and 
infinite division of the sap, from the roots up to the 
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farthest branch, in|^ad of scraping the rough bark like 
every one else. Imprudent man ! to confide the light of 
his discovery to the wings of the fluids ! 

Had Jiis idea, following the track beaten by the foot¬ 
steps of the vulgar herd, not interfered with any other 
idea; had his planet beep satisfied to shine on the 
horizon without throwing any other planet into the 
shade; had his too audacious rays not sought to pierce 
academical clouds; our\naster had never appeared at the 
tribunal of jealousy. 

Let us suppose, that limiting his reform to the law of 
similars, Hahnemann had placed his formula in the 
sphere of polypharmacy; that he had submitted his pre¬ 
scriptions to 'die massive posology of the old school; they 
would never have dreamed of bringing an action against 
him. His system would have had its place at the 
1 lanquet of science, an{l none of the others would have 
blushetl to bo his companions. 

But he proposed infinitesimal doses—lie pronounced 
tlie word globule —inde irw. It was all over with it. 
Ilomoeoiiathy became tl|o synonym of —-mjmitely small; 
and a Homceopathio doctor—a charlatan who wears a 
globule for his breast-pin.^ The sentence was pronounced, 
and the condemned must take refuge in a land of exile. 

Even were a Hommopath to remain true to the prin¬ 
ciple of similars, and yet employ medicines in massive, 
iloses, in tinctures, syrups, salves, pills, &c., like other 
<loctors, he would always be called the man of globules. 
Serving the same country, enrolled under the same 
banner, carrying the same arms, and wearing the same 
uniform, he would always pass for an enemy, and as such, 
bo brought before a court-martial; so true it is, tbat-^ 

LTnstitct cst une tie escarp^e et'sans bordi^, 

“On n’y pent plus eutrer, dfes qu*on eu est dehow.” 
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Not many years ago, a French Committee. refused to 
hang in the Exhibition, a fine picture, the Death of 
Fatroclaa by Mons. Wiertz, a Belgian painter of con¬ 
siderable merit, but not much known. To the next ex¬ 
hibition Wiertz sent^ a work by the celebrated Rubens, 
but marked with his own nijme; this was also rejected, 
a victim to its false passport. 

J:Jut it i^ time to lay aside these sad considerations. 
Let us leave tlie crowd and its tumult, shake the dust 
from our feet, and pay a visit to our Homccopathic 
pharmacy. It is the abode of simplicity. The modest 
latti(;o temp ers the rays of a too vivid sun, which lights 
up tlie simple interior of this little sanctuary. There 
no odour grateful or disagreeable, either pleases or offends 
the nose. Let me here explain to you in a few words, 
what is a globule—a dose of wliite powder,—a potion of 
clear water. I will raise a corner of the veil which 
hangs over our mysteries. 

As I have alrca<ly said, we employ as medicines, all the 
substances furnished by the three kingdoms of nature. 
Amongst tliese, some act in massive doses; such are, 
aconite, belladonna, jusquianja, stramonium, opium, 
mercury,' arsenic, &c., &c. Otlhers, inert by nature, re¬ 
quire to be divested of their material envelope, in order 
to acquire some therapeutic action ; such are, lycopodium, 
.silicia, sepia, carbonate of lime, &c. 

Now, let us suppose for a moment, that we wish to 
employ all theSe substances in a ffuidic state, what means 
must we take to effect this—in other terms, to develop in 
each its specific fluid ? These processes consist in freeing 
them from their grosser particles, in separating their 
constitutive atoms, and submitting them to a division, 
approaching more or less to the limits of the ffuidic 
domain, 

N 
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This means is very simple. 

Let U3 take belladonna as an example; to a drop of 
the tincture of this medicine, add ninety-nine drops of 
rectified spirits of wine; then, to the bottle containing 
this mbcture, give fifty succussions. You will thus obtain 
the first dilution. With one drop of this dilution, 
added to ninety-nine drops of spirits of wine, you will 
by the same means obtain the second dilutio^, and so on 
till the 30th, and even to the 200th. 

So much for the substances that can be obtained by 
using equal parts of alcohol, and the purified substance ; 
they are then called mother tinctures. 

For solid substances, the process is slightly modified. 
Let us take gold as an example ; put five centigrammes 
of this metal into a mortar, with the addition of ninety- 
five centigrammes of sugar of milk, which is an inert 
substance. Hub tliis mixture for an hour, you will then 
obtain the first trituration. Then take five centi¬ 
grammes of this trituration, rub again for an hour, 
adding ninety-five centigrammes of sugar of milk, and 
you will obtain the second trituration. Having by the 
same means obtained the third tritumtion, put five 
centigrammes of that in winety-nine drops of hydrated 
alcohol and you will have the fourth power or dilution, 
Hahnemann has said, that after the third trituration, 
solid substances become soluble. I will not here dispute 
the opinion of our master, or endeavour to fathom the 
degree of truth in this assertion ; it is quite certain, tha£ 
solids thus diluted have the same therapeutic action as 
the liquids. 

The process by which bodies are submitted to these 
changes of state, and by which their particular fluid is 
developed, is called dynamisation. 

Whether in this operation, there be a development of 
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the fluid by a division of the matter, or a communication 
of the fluid to the inert vehicle, is a fruitless question 
that has too much occupied the theorists. 

Tliereforc, a Homaiopathic pharmacy containing about 
200 medicines, with* only thirty dilutions of each, will 
present 2,000 small bottles; in other wovfls, 200 
available medicines, in 2,000 different doses. Yet they 
say, lloma^opatlis only employ one medicine, in the form 

a wluto powder or clear water !' 

Now, if you wished to convey a drop from one of these 
bottles, what means wouhl be ijjie most simple ? It is 
doubtlos^. to ejiiise it to be imbibed, by an inert and 
})ortuble substance. 

This substance is furnished by the sugar of milk, either 
reduced to powder, or formed int» globules. The sugar, 
under one of these forms, when impregnated with a 
medicine, can easily be carried in doses, or in small tubes 
placed ill a box. 

Henceforth a globule sliould represent itself to your 
mind, as tiie vehicle of some medicinal fluid. 

Considered in thi.s point of view, a globulo need no 
more excite a laugh than an ejectric spark, or a ray of 
heat or light, which arc imponderable and intangible 
fluids, the vehicles of a specific force. Viewed in the 
firmament of therapeutics, a globule shines with all the 
brightness of its specific dynamism. 

In fact, if you consider a globule at the focus of life, 
you will as easily see in its fluid, a disease or a cure in 
'j)Ov:eT, as in a silkworm you can imagine a mass of eggs, 
and in these eggs, the silken robes and attire of tJie 
fashionable world. 

You now know what ouglit to be imderstood by , 
dynamisation, dilution, globules, &c. How few of those 
who ignorantly despise these terms, understand their 
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scientific value; and how few know what they say, when 
they inake them the subject of rash and satirical ob¬ 
servations. 

I would here correct an error of the TJ)iiversal Dic¬ 
tionary of Bouillet. As these encyclopedical articles arc 
the places where scientific money receives its stamp, I 
wisli particularly to give them up to justice, when they 
13ut had coin in circulation. 

At the article dilution, you read:— “ HonuBOpathic 
doctors make <jreat' use of dilutions, in order to re¬ 
duce the very active substances they employ, into 
infinitely small quant^ies” 

A grand mistake, Mr. Editor ! the substances We 
employ are ^lot all very active, since there are some 
which are not active aj all You would give one to 
understaiul, that emplo 3 dng only poisons, we must weaken 
the doses in order not to kill our patients. A mistake— 
we only use the dilution to develop the fluid in substances 
that are naturally active, and to render fluidic, those 
which are not so in their natural state. 

Let us now attack the heart of the discussion. When 
medicines are thus divided, and brought more or less out 
of tlieir massive state, ha^e they a therapeutic action or 
not ? Tliat is tlie question. 

- No, cry the Allopathic doctors—No, echo the 

Academicians. 

- Very well! why do not these medicines poasess 

any action ? 

- Because it is impossible. 

- And why is it impossible ? 

- Because I do not understand it 

-Well 1 Listen to these fine sentiments of a. 

young and celebrated Spanish philosopher—" To d^lare 
a thing impossible, merely because we do not under- 
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stand it, is to -prove alike the -pHde and vmkness of 
reason*’ (Balmes. Art d’avriver an vrai.) 

Hear also what Arago says : 

'' He, %vhooxdof the range of pure mathematics, pro- 
no-VAXces the vjovd impossible, is wanti/ng in prudence ;** 
in another place lie remarks, “ Where should vjche,ifwG 
diided everything ive can'noi explain 

But let us continue our argument.’ 

I will not seek the definition of tlie Avord IMPOSSIBLE, 
neither will 1 entangle myself in the scholastic divisions 
of endless impossibilities. For my part, I only see two 
kinds of impossibility—the al).soliito, and the relative. 
It is evidently not here a question of the first, which is 
in contradiction, with all the laws of nature ; it can only 



must possess a profound idea of tlie terms that are con¬ 
sidered contradictory. .Now, in our (]uestioli, what are 
tlio contradictory terms? 

On the one side, the infinitely small dose of a 
medicine; on the other, the action of this dose. There¬ 
fore, according to your reasoning, infinitely small and 
action constitute two contradictory terms; these two 
terms cannot meet in a globulg ; tlie field is too small. 

Pursue the argument, and in conformity to the strictest 
JaAvs of logic, put your syllogism in due fonn. Here 
it is:— 

Action is the movement of any cause whatever, which 
produces, or tends to produce an effect. 

Now, in order to produce an effect, this cause must be 
material and massive. 

Therefore, medicines in doses not material, cannot 
produce any effect 

I grant the major proposition.—I deny the miniy one, 
and undertake jto prove, that from your false premises, 
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you draw fixlse conclusions. And in order to that, we 
will turn the minor on its fragile pivot, and expose each 
of its faces to the light of experimental analysis. 

First of all, supposing that infinitesimal doses had 
never been tried, either on a healthy or diseased subject, 
it would be easy to deny their power, a i^riorl. Apart 
from pure experiment and clinical experience, it would 
be easy to oppose a specxilative negative to every 
theoretic assertion, l)ut in this case, the chances of 
affirmation would at least equal th()Sc of negation. For, 
if you say ; prove firat of all, that infinitesimal doses 
act, I answer, proi’e of all, that they do not act. 

Thus, to be in this case able to pronounce the word 
impossible, wc must of necessity, know matter in its 
essence, and all its modes of existence ; you might then 
predict tlie reasons of ith activity or inertia ; but, as this 
can never be known, you are not able to bring into tliis 
discussion, auglit but assertions without proof. 

Let us now sum up tlio contingent of the probabilities 
with whicli reason can funiish us, and then we will let 
experience S23eak. 

I here leave out of tlie question those who deny from 
ignorance, and only address those, who, while they deny, 
are capable of following a close argument. 

Have they who deny the action of infinitesimal doses, 
well weighed the motives of their denial, or even of their 
doubt? To these I at once address this double question, 
What are the qualities and the quantity necessary for 
matter to act; we speak of course, in the sphere of 
therapeutics ? 

Is there any mass whatever which may serve as a 
standard of comparison ? From the grain ef sand to 
the globe, have you determined the weight, that may bo 
considered, the counterpoise of all possible weights ? 
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And in the question of form, have you adopted one 
which may be considered the typical measure of all 
other forms?—No. 

Can matter, passing through all the possible metamor¬ 
phoses of physics and chemistry, from the blocks of 
Pharos to tlie atom,—from all the waves of the ocean, to 
live drop,—to the huid—cease to be matter?—No. 

But, passing through all these metamorphoses of form, 
(.in a more or less extended or regular scale, can matter 
undergo so many modifications in its qualities ?—Yes. 

Til all these new states, acquired by physical and 
chemical manipulations, what does the material substance 
become, in whatever weight or volume it may appear? 

Tt becomes nothing less than ihe vehicle of new specific 
properties. Cuvier said : “ Matter is only the depository 
of strength; matter *away, hut strength re¬ 

mains/* 

By what right then do you, starting from any given 
degree of the active divisibility of matter, stop at any 
other degree, and say, “ So far shalt thou go ; this is the 
limit of its possible action?” 

Vainly would you grasp it in the vice of pressure; 
our experiments will raise i#, and allow it to reach the 
very last notch of infinitesimal gradation. 

Thus you see, the field is very vast, and if yon choose 
to confine your progress to a limited horizon, and still 
use your slow old-fashioned vehicles, we prefer to travel 
in immensity, on the wings of steam and the fluids. 

Moreover, listen to this simple argument: 

— In what dose, would you administer such or such 
medicines ? 

— In such and such a dose. 

— Well! but who taught you this system of posology, 
and how have you been enabled tot determine the scale ? 
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— By experience. 

— Well, llomceopathy administers the same medi¬ 
cines, or others you do not know, in certain doses, and 
these doses act. Who told us? who taught us? The 
same master— Experience. 

j\(>w, lot us SCO what experience teaches us. 

Experience proves, that Uie virtues of medicines change 
in proportion to tlieir doses, and their manner of prepa- 
i-atioii. 1’liiis, tartar (Jinetic acts as a purgative at the 
strencfth of four or five ceiiti^raniines; at ten centi- 
grammes it causes vomiLing ; and at twenty-five or 
tliirtv it losi's its emetic and eathaiiic properties, and 
falls into tho school of Rasori, and becomes a counter- 
stimulant. Rliubarh acepiiros tonic or purgative prt^per- 
1u;s according to the dose, and tliis is tho case with many 
other medicines. 

lOvery one knows that a emisidorabhi woiglit of mer- 
eury, in a lUiussive and metallic form, a ball of iron, gold, 
silver, or lead, miiy be swallowed with impunity; these 
metals liavo cvcii beefi used witli success in iutrosuscep- 
tion of the iutestiue.s. Lead lias been found in all parts 
of tho body, even in tho ventricles of the heart of birds ; 
those subatances are not i%t variance with the laws of 
life ; hut change their mode of being, strip them of their 
gro.sser particles, and make them approach fluidic doses ; 
they then become very violent poisons. ' 

Supposing this to be admitted as a general trutJi, we 
will examine the question in its physical aspect 

When our IIouKcopatbic medicines arc reduced to 
their infinitesimal doses, do they still contain matter ? 

Wliilst tho iguonint deny the presence of matter in our 
dilutions, the eye armed with a microscope can neverthe¬ 
less perceive it, and follow its atoms, even to a high 
degree of division, ^f this, Dr. Charles Mayorhoffer 
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obtained very striking proofs. Ifc has submitted severai 
metals to tlio uiioroscop<', and (examined tlieni witli 
lenses of various powers, and—after having ascertained 
the purity of the inert vehicle, sugar of milk, or 
alcohol—lu^ traced them in degrees of ahiuist incompre¬ 
hensible division, ^'aking as a basis, the number an<l 
si?:o of the atoms of a "vain after the trituration, ho lias 
coniirmed the following })licuomona. 
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Messrs. Fetroz and Guiboiirg, chemists and members 
of the Academy, have found trace.s of corrosive subli¬ 
mate in the fifteenth dilution. Moris. Morh wishing to 
doterruine the presence of arsenic, reached the 7^0,000th 
part of a grain—Soguin and Rnmmel, profcs.s to have 
seen by the assi.stanco of the solar microscope, metallic 
atoms up to the liOOth dilution. 

Hero are nxsults, and if yolr can no longer trace the 
atoms of matter at such or such point of division, do not 
say:—“ I can detect nothing, therefore tlujro is notliing”-— 
If you are not able to see it, it is because you aro too 
short-sighted, and your instruments tCHi imperfect. Do 
you suppose there arc no worlds beyond your horizon? 

Let us continue. 

A decigramme of copper, dissolved in nitric acid, and 
<liluted with water tinged blue with ammoniac, can be 
divided into 50,000,000,000 visible parts. 

A decigramme of carmine may be divided into 
2,600,000,000 parts, all equally visible. 
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A grain of assafoetida evaporates in 11,781,000 scented 
atoms. 

A grain of musk diffuses an odour for twenty years, 
in a place where the air freely circulates, without 
a])parently losing its weight, and evaporates in 
300,200,000,000,000,000 particles. ' 

Ehrenborg lias calculated that an cubic inch of a mass 
of infusoria, contains 41,000,000,000, of tliese animal- 

(Milir*. 

Kid was able to prove that tlioro required ltSf),400 
milliards of milliards of globules of the blood of the 
infusoria peculiar to jieppor, to fill a centimbtre cube. 

A. drop of liuman blood, the size of millimetre cube, 
rontaiiis 1,000,000 red glolnd<‘s. 

[ will not speak of those microscepic beings, of 
wliich several liundrod can bo liekl on tlie point of a 
Jieedle. 

A coniniifision of the Institute has proved, that Marsh’s 
apparatus can show the millionth part of a grain of 
arsenic. Messrs. Danger and Flandin have discovered 
by tlioir analyses, the liundred thousandtli part of a grain 
of copper in tlie living organisin. 

IJouvonlimk lias proved that GOO ells of silk thread, 
can be wound otf the cocoon of a silk worm. Reaumur 
discovered that this tlircad of silk is composed of 60,000 
otlior threa/ls. And Boerhaavc adds to these facts, that 
every inch of this thread can be divided into several 
miUions of particles, each having a distinct form and 
existence; and it was after being struck with thess mys¬ 
terious properties, that the celebrated professor of 
liiyden, expressed his beautiful thought, touching the 
compatibility of action, and the infinite division of 
medicines. I will quote this, idea at the conclusion of 
the Confcvouce. 
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What do all these assertions and physical prodigies prove ? 
that matter is divisible to an indejinite extent, and that, 
if our senses and means were more perfect, our investi¬ 
gations Avould penetrate the darkness of many a mystery ; 
that our tnfnuiely ti'inall doses are even injiniiely 
large, when complired to the infinite fractions that can 
he (IL'^oovorod hy our instruments,down to the last degree 
iiiti^ which the capricionsness of matter may seixarate 
itsoif. 

Tlioy prove, that on the line wliicli leads to the infinite, 
our doses, still feth'red by their material envelope, are 
iti'odigiously distanced by these atoms, whoso flight 
roticeals them from all jnirsuit—in fact—tliat, there is 
something wliere y(m say there is nothing. 

-A^ery well! say you, but that docs not prove that 

this .something acts, or can aCt. Thus far, we have not, 
]»n>vi'il it, but we Vvill endeavour hy analogy to do so 

ilOW. 

We will begin l»y laying before you some general facts. 
Tlujic is a medicine, wliich for several years })ast lias 
<H.‘rtainly enjoyed all tlie favoiir of fashion, I mean cod 
iiv*'!- oil. Medical men jnescribe it in a numljer of cases 
useless to enumerate. Thetrowh oil is the host Row 
does it act I —i3y virtue of the iodine it contains. How 
much does it contain ? Two 7nilligr(im7acH to a quart!!! 

Sick i^oople have been known to Ikj cured of an attack 
of fever, from having slept in a room wliero sulphate of 
<juinijie had fonnerly been prepared. 

Mercury salivates in the smallest do§oa A publication 
called “ Lea Tra'aaaciiona 'phihsfyphiquesi’ speaks of an 
English vessel which carried a large quantity of this 
metal. By accident, some of it escaped from the cask.s 
in which it was packed; in three weeks two hundred 
men were salivated, ulcers appeared, they were partially 
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paralysed, Sic. Kvcn the animals on board were not 
exempt. 

A chemist at Toiirs, had a fit of asthma every time a 
botthi of powdered ipecacuanha was opened. 

At Marstiille-s there was a chemist still more suscep¬ 
tible to tlie action of this medicine; he was seized with 
violent vomiting each time it was pulverized, and when¬ 
ever the least particle reached liis nose. 

Ur. Audrk;u relates a similar case of a Sister of 
Charity, wlio was nurse in an hospital. 

In La Gazette Medicate de Toidma^e, Mons. Bomicfoux 
relates a curious case of ano'stliesia. “A cork impreg- 
a? ted with cliloroform, was passed under the nose of 
a patient attacked with nervous paralysis, it caused 
bis head to fall on tlie pillow, and apparently produced 
a sound and refreshing sfeep. At difterent times the 
same .simple means wore employed, and with the same 
r<‘siilt. In the two last administrations of the chloroform, 
it was necessary to pass the cork twice under the nose. 
The puridijsls was c‘ared hff the use of the ivioestlictical 

OifCUi” 

I SCO you arc about to offer a very reasonable objec¬ 
tion :— Particidar phonom«na and idiosyncrasies are 
only exceptions, and prove nothing.—Yes, they do prove 
something—that infinitely small doses can act, and 
remember, this is the (opinion I am maintaining. 

I advise all persons desirous of meeting with still more 
curious facts, to read the treatise on nervous maladies by 
doseph Franck, the works of Tissot, Bescuret, &c. Too 
many quotations would become tedious, and lead us too 
far. 

From the.se facts, let us pass to those furnished by 
toxicology. 

Chemistry shows,that bi-carbonated liydrogen.carbonic 
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acid gas, and arseuicated hydrogen in very small doses 
cause death. Thus, according to Thduard and Dupiiytreii, 
a bird instantly dies in. an atmosphere contfiining 
IjoOOjOOOtli part of sulphuretted liydrogen gas, and 
1,250,000th part js sufficient to kill a horse. 

Every one knows the deleterious properties, and the 
tcn'ible effects of prus.sic acid and its compounds. Scou- 
tclteii affirms that three oentigniinnies of the cyauuret 
of iodine administered to rabbits, cause instantaneous 
death. 

Tlio experiments of Magi^ndie teach us, that the 
sinnllest drop of cyanhydric acid placed ou the mucous 
inemhvane of the cheek of strong animals, causes them 
to fall down stone dead ; and more than this, the muscular 
organs did not betray any traqp of irritability. ''Several 
atoms of this acid,” says the same physiologist, “ being 
applied to the eye of a dog, similar and equally fatal 
effects were observed.” 

Professor Stass killed an animal witli tliroe drops of 
nicotine, and vet found them on the tongue of the victim 
after death, 

I have read in some newspaper of a captain, wl»o 
relates, that during a long voyage ho ohserved that cod 
and other fish, living in certain parts of the sea where 
copper is known to exist, even after having passed 
througli the usual process of curing and cooking, ixiisoned 
those who eat tliem ! 

An Italian physician, Dr. Cavani, once related to me 
the following fact. He ha<l several fruit trees in his 
garden, but the thieves of the neighlxiurhood, scal¬ 
ing the walls stole the fruit before it was ripe. The 
owner determined to prepare an arsenic cake, for their 
dessert The following day both fruit and cake di.s- 
appeared. Well, said he, I shall be rid of the visits of 
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these rogues, and sj)iire<I the trouble of bringing them 
before iho police. But alas ! he had reckoned without 
his host, <and these gentlemen came again next day, more 
frt'sii and active than ever. The Doctor, supposing that 
iiaint'diate and excessive vomiting had neutralized the 
action the poison, made another cake, containing 
only us much arsenic as he could lay on the point of a 
jwnknife. This time both fruit and cake disappeared, 
luit tlie gourmands never came again. 

This fact once more cuntinns the inaXlni of Aristotle, 
“ Vmena habent itlud peculture xtt ctiam in minima 
qnantitate operari possint.'" Boisons have this pecu¬ 
liarity, that they can act in the smallest quantities ! 

Now, in all those facts, how much of material substance 
did these toxical agents contain i What proportion 
could tln^re have been, between the dose of the active 

principle and its effects t And, I ask,-if all those 

inhnitcly small doses, arc poworfvd enough in certain 
cast.'s to produce such positive disturbance in the organi¬ 
zation — and, if in other cases, they carry death in such 
attenuated particles—is not their fluid suflicient to 
produce modifications of the vital powers, both in health 
and disease ? 

After having i)assed in review the action of these 
infinitesimal agents, are you not tempted to admit the 
potiHihility of action in our Hahnemann ian doses i 

Let us now consider the tpiestion of venoms, virus, 
miasuiata, effluvia, &c. 

Ortila said in his lectures ou chemistry, that any sub¬ 
stance sufficiently diluted to be insensible to tests, has 
neoessarily no power over liurnan organization. We 
shall SCO if this assertion cannot be denied. 

There is an establishment at Paris, where a little flock 
of goats and nsscs are most carefully rai.setl. They aro 
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subjected to mercurial frictions. Small doses of calomel 
are administered to them, and their milk is given to 
persons, who are suffering ^from diseases treated by 
mercury, and whose constitution is too enfeebled to take 
this moiUcine in massive and direct doses. T should likt* 
to know if chemical te-sts wotild discover mercury in this 
milk. What is perhaps the most astonishing part of the 
affair is, that the establishment is under allopathic 
direction. Children at tlie breast in the Necker Hospital 
are also treated by this ridiculous method of physiolo¬ 
gical dynamisation ; this means succeeds and—tliey dare 
avow it! 

. Ib.To is an i.qually striking fact. In a memoir reatl 
before the Ac;ulemy of Sciences, in 1843, by Mons. 
Houcliardat, he says amongst other observations, that a 
milligramme of mercury, tlissofved in twenty quarts of 
\vatt?r, is sufficient to kill in a few seconds, lish plunged 
in this fluid, and he adds—“This proportion of mercurial 
salt is so feeble,—a twenty millionth, that it escapes the 
tuosi delimie chemical tests'^ This is a gentle rap 
given to the assertion of our celebrated Professor of 
Chemistry. 

But here are some observat^ns of a still more marked 
nature. What is better known as to their effects, or 
more obscure os their cause, than marshy exhalations^ 
Here truly, science has everreinained dumb and powerless. 

Mons. Maillot, in his account of African fevers, mentions 
tlie following mysterious fact: “ There arc,** says ho, 

**many examples of people sleeping on- the borders of a 
vmrsh, who passed from the arms of sleep to those of 
death” 

Indian travellers affirm, that sailors on board vessels 
at a considerable distance from the shore, have been 
attacked by intermittent fevers. 
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Lancisi relates, that thirty persons, who were walking 
near the mouth of the Tiber, were met by a wind suddenly 
blowing from the south, ^cross the infectious marshes, 
and immediately twenty-nine Avere attacked with tertiary 
fever. 

Do all these facts, and many more that I could cite, 
thi*ow tho least light on etiological science ? Alas! no. 
They will always remain enveloped in hopeless obscurity. 
Employ your chemical tests, and all the resources of 
cudiomctry, but you will never detect anything; the 
air will reveal its cojistituent parts, but do not attempt 
to discover the seen.'t of earthy and marshy exhalations, 
for you would lose i>oth life and lal)our in tlie attempt.. 

Mens. Boudin, who has studied tlie question very 
carefully, says in conclusion, " Gkinnini has denied the 
exiateiice of Tnarfihy exhalntlons because they wjsre 
hivia'thlc; 07ie 7nlyht as nrll devy the existence of God, 
because. ca^inot see Hhn with our bodily eyes** 
Hliull I now speak of infoctiou.s and contagious diseases? 
Shall I interrogate small pox, scarlatina, typhus, the 
plague, the yellow fever, cholera ? Whence come these 
terrible maladies? Wliat power engenders them, what 
poAver dissipates them ? Direct or indirect contact, an 
undulation of the atmosphere; a breath wafts them 
towards us, and lays us prostrate. Ask nothing—seek 
nothing; it is the secret of the air, of the plants, of the 
waters, of nature ;—it is the secret of God. 

Examples woulil be too iiumerou?, and moreover use¬ 
less ; each one has his faA'ourit# theory on the subject 
But what, of venoms and poisons ? 

Explain to mo how a liquid, distilled from tho gland 
of serpents is so deadly a poison; how a puncture with 
its fang, even after it has been detached many years from 
the reptile, can cause such terrible consequences. 
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According to Mens. Texier, a dii^inguislied mei^cal 
man living in America, a child haVk^ ixL<^atbuid^ piit 
his arm into the hollow of a tree occupied by a ratHe- 
snake, was bitten and died immediately. A liegro whilst 
weeding a held of sugax cane in LouiBiana, suddenfy 
uttered a piercing cfy ; he had been bitten by a crotoius 
and fell down dead. 

Frofewor BonnoUi of Turin, caused a puncture to be 
made in an animal with the tooth of a rattlesnake. The 
head of this serpent had laid in a diy state fifteen or 
sixteen years at least, exposed to the air and dust, and 
moreover, had previously been preservetl more than thirty 
years in spirits of wine. To his great astonishment and 
tijat of his pupils, the animal died an hour afterwards. 

In tlie second volume of his work on Toxicology, Orhla 
gives a summary of Bussells hook on the deleterious 
action of venoms. He was enabled to prove by observa¬ 
tion, that it is not necessary for a substance to be suscepr 
tible of any cliemical test, in order'to be active. 

It would be easy for \is to prove that his chemical 
tests are equally powerless in analysing the virus of 
hydrophobia, syphilis, amall-pox, &c., these morbido 
agents all laugh at the tortures of chemical inquisition 
Nothing can make them confess; nothing can move 
them; calm and indif^ent in tlie crucible, they shut 
themselves up in the most obaUnote silence, and refuse 
to reveal their secret to the in^^tigations of science. 

I will here make spme observations of more general 
interest, insomuch as ^ey cem^rm at the same time^ 
both our assertions, and the essential prindplea ef oiut/ 
doctrine, 1 meaa>—mineral waters. 

Mittal, waters in iact^ considered in thebr 
result nod cheBoA^ comporition, <x6fer ano^iea: examfde 
of the theory of sanilar»-f"the power of prbdueiDgt 

o 
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maladies in the healthy subject; the cure of the same; 
and infinitcsinial doses. 

Some strong-minded peojde compare these salutary 
waters, cousecrated by the experience of ages, to the 
globules of the Homcpopaths. They laugh when they are 
spoken of, neglect their use when p^cribed; according 
to their ideas any journey can offer the some amusement, 
and consequently, the same results. The season for 
drinking the waters was invented by the doctors to get 
rid of their patients, and above all by those who would 
profit by tho custom. 

Pope said one day to a young lady :— 

-Why do you diink the "ttatera? 

-For amusement 

" ■ ■ Well, said the satirical poet, have they cured you ? 

PJinj asserts that in •his day, patients were sent to 
drink and bathe in mineral waters; he considors them 
os one of tlio resources of tlio doctors, when they are at 
a loss what to prescribe. 

Many physicians have only denied the virtue of 
mineral waters, since Homceopathy has been known, 
according to their general plan of systematic oppo¬ 
sition. 

Quite recently a writer said: “ Let us not give too 
much power to mineral waters, lest we furnish a new 
argument to the Homceopaths.'' He was right, but as 
this argument is new, let us at once profit by it. 

Mineral waters considered in their eTtsemblCy contain 
those metals and salts that are the most active and 
the most generally empdoyed in medioina, such as 
sulphur, iodine, arsenic, bromine, «>da, magnesia, izpn> 
manganese, ^ Now it is worthy of remaik, that 
the quantities of these substance^ eompaied to umiw 
of the fluid are very small, emd often infinitesinisd. 
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AccorcJmg to Thfenard, the waters of the Madelei&e 
spring at Mont d'Or contain one milli^mme of the 
arseniate of soda in each quart, and the illustrious 
chemist is careful tp observe, that they owe their curative 
virtue to this element. 

n 

According to WJdchner and Figuier, the wiitOra of 
Wiesbaden contain 0;04‘5 of arsenious acid in lOO 
quarts, and after giving the analysis of thowaters of 
Pyrmont, of Lancheid, and the valley of Brohl, Walch- 
uer adds: “Ail tliese mineral waters, amongst which, 
there are some whose efficacy has long been acknow¬ 
ledged, contain these substances in such very small' 
quaLtities, that their amount is .only traceable in 
millionth degrees.*' 

In speaking of the waters of Plombieres, Turck says, 
they ^t in virtue of the arsAiic they contain. Now 
tfey only cdbtain the thousandth part of a grain to the 
quart, and this inhnitesimal quantity is a sufficient ex¬ 
planation to him, for the cure of a great number of 
maladies, which moreover are all included in the patho¬ 
genesis of this medicine. 

Chevalier and Gobeley say that the waters of Vidhy, 
Bussong, Provins, Pyrmont, Bms, and Wiesbaden, con¬ 
tain arsenic in infinitely smaller* proportioita than . 
medical men prescribe eveiy day, and yet we may 
perhtqm attribute to the presence of ibis substance, 
certain cures that would be inexplicable on any other 
grounds. 

Ambngst hot mineral wat^ according to the analysis 
of Mohs. Lsari^ (in 1852) the ^invielle spring contahrs 
0,000,000,2 of 8\dphur, and 0,000,000,5 of the sulpl^te 
of Boditan in each quart;'that of Smtdoi 0,000,ffn2 of 
sulphur, and'0,000,6582 of mdphate of sodium. At 
Aix-la-C%ap6lk^ loeUg's analysis gives to the spring 
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oftUed L'Empei^ur; ioduret soditmiK 0,06051, and 
0,00360 of bromine. 

It would doubtless here be out of place to enumerate 
the maladies, which enter into the sphere of the curative 
action of these various waters. All that has been 
proved; wliat is important for us to confirm is, that they 
do act, and that, notwithstanding, or perhaps on account 
of the infinitesimal amount of their elements. It would 
be easy for ub to show that they cure by the 'law of 
similars, if the subject demanded this proof. 

Let us nevertheless note the fact, that they frequently 
'produce in the healthy subject the very maladies they 
cure in others. Thus Dr. Andrieu mentions the case of 

ft 

a lady and her two daughters, who were simultaneously 
attacked with affections ^resembling typhoid fe\er, after 
having drunk too freely of the waters of B^rbgcs. He 
also speaks of a robust man, who was seized with a ra<^t 
acute attack of bronchitis, frcm the abuse of the waters 
of Barhges and Cauterets. He gives also another ca&e of 
a lady from Lyons, that he treated at Eaux-Bonnes, in 
1847, in whom a single spoonful from the cold apnn^ 
brought on griping pains, followed by copious and 
frequent alvine evaouatioife. 

> Now, if all these examples, to which we could add a 
great many more, do not prove that the doses of all these 
elements are dbaoltiidy infinitenmal, they at least prove, 
that they are much smaller than those employed daily 
by medical men in their prescriptions, and th?jt small 
things that might be called mere nothin^i^, are never¬ 
theless endowed with a certain, and sometimes willi a 
very powerful action, 

I will now point eut Heree kin^ of dynamiaatioii ^ 
cm©, artificial—ano^er, pl|ysiologieal---fhe others natuzat j 
tia llta first we owe onr i^idiud fluids; of the second 
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we shall speak in our usad Coxifereiioe ^ the third is that 
which produces miasmata, effluvia, aud tke elements 
of mineral waters. 

And what are our artificial processes compared tg 
those of nature? What are our Homoeopathic doses* 
compared to those *of the miasmaU ? To ignowSrt or 
systematic incredulity they are nothing; but to the eyes 
of sober reason, and iu,tiie light of pure sci«i(||they are 
stai on a very low degree of the scale of the infinite. 

Consider these miasmata, these effluvia,, tliese deadly 
germs, these nothings, at their birth I Engendered by 
a mysterious power, nourished in the bosom of the clouds, 
broodeil over by the wings of the winds, hatched by the 
hot breath of the atmosphere, agitated by the convul¬ 
sions of the tempest, they acquire the dynamism of 
thunder. Their stroke is the more perfidious, because 
invisible ;—the more sure, because unexpected ;—^the 
more fatal, because they cannot be averted. 

Again—consider those metallic atoms that move along 
the depths of the ocean. They roll in this immense 
bed, whose pillow is the sand with its countless grains; 
they are the play of. the waves that altenuUely caress, 
irepel, and lash them; and froifl this capricious dynamism 
they come forth poisons! 

Again—examine those mineral waters; see how the 
globules of their elements run through the very bowak 
of the earth; lodged in the arteries, ^e vein% the tid)e8 
and layers of the various strata^ they reach os all ready 
dynamised, and offer their iceasuzeB of health, to those 
who seek them. 

Consider all therethings;; Semnd.ibedep&B of 
mystenee, and say oaanot be. otmtekted in the 

envelope of the.hfflidtelj aoiMidk 

"Bat, if in ct th^ in dntihh 
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listen * to the confessions of some of your brethren, who 
are worthy of all credit, 

I will not quote the doctors of antiquity, perhaps they 
^oted!-—I will not speak of the famous Paracelsus, you 
call him the great quack of the sixl^hth century;—nor 
of Amador, the illustrious professor of Montpellier, he 
was too Hahnemannian; I will allow you to regard him 
with susi^ion ; I will only as usual, place before you the 
testiVnony of your own professors, 

Fir^t of all, hero is the idea of Boerbaave, which I 
promised to quote. In the second* chapter de virihus 
medimmcntoriim ho says: “ Medicamenta div'tdi pos~ 
sunt in paHea adeo minutas, ut imagmationis vim 
pcne eludant, qu(c tamen retlnebuTit vires” “ Medi¬ 
cines may preserve th^r virtue, although divided into 
such minute parts that the imagination can no longer 
follow tlicni/’ 

But ho is still more explicit in the following lines : 

Ex dictis partes medicamentorumy d usque 
cmnminui possCy nt captum nostnim fugkinty etqid- 
dem licet pavtes sint diapharm sensusque quoque 
fugianty ^lihilominus effectus mtalriles in corp<ynbu 3 
nostrls 2 ^^*oduc€nt/^ 

** It is evident from what follows, that medicines may 
be so much attenuated, that they evade our search; but 
although these particles are no longer appreciable to 
our senses, they do not the less produce very marked 
effects op our organization,” 

HufelaAd|4lh speaking of belladonna as a preservative 
against scarlatina, seems to take up the defence of the 
small doses proposed by Hahnemann. 

“This substance," says he, “is worthy of the greatest 
attention, and deserves to be submitted to repeated 
experiment, for, to be prejudiced against this remedy, 
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merely on account of the smallness of the dose, would 
be to forget that it is here a question of a dynamic effect, 
that is to say, an effect produced on. tlie living subject, 
and which cannot be calculated either by books, or by 
grains. Where is tbe man who can determine the weight 
of an atom, or the quantity of virus necessary to produce 
any effect whatsoever ? Wken vje dilute anything^ do wc 
necesaaril/y vjeaken U? And cannot the Bquid thus 
diluted, become the vehicle which develops in it a now 
property, a new and more subtle mode, than that whic^i 
it formerly possessed ?” 

Tlio learned Kdcamier; professor of. the school of Paris, 
dares to avow; “ That it is to imponderable principles 
alone^ that each medicine owes its manner of action^ 
itsj)o%oer, and ejfficacy; each rpedicim hemg a special 
conductor of imponderable principles.*' 

I defy any Homoeopath to say more than this. 

But the professor went still further, for he said, he 
hoped some day to demonstrate, that imponderable prin¬ 
ciples are the only true modifying agents^ and that the 
thousand ponderable bodies of which our pharmaceutical 
riches consist, are but so many props, and tue divers 
vehicles of imponderable principles. . 

* The time is gone by/^ said Mons. Jourdan, member 
of the Academy of Medicine, *' when jokes about infi¬ 
nitesimal doses seem to be sufficiently good arguments 
against Homoeopathy, Here are indisputable facts which 
ought to impose silence on pure reasoning. ‘ These 
minimum doses do act, and even exercise a powerful 
and surprising influence ; doubt is no longer admis-- 
sible on this head** 

* 

There have been several doctors who undertook to 
make .experiments, by administering our doses both to 
sick and healthy subjects, not with any view of beoom- 
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mg converted to Homoeopathy, but on the contrary, in 
order to dii»provc it by negative facts. But these expe¬ 
riments have brought them into our camp, and there 
they Lave remained. Of this number is Professor Jorg; 
the same thing happened to Dr. Kogp of Hahnau, Chief 
Physician of the Prince of Hesse. • 

“Were I called upon"'-said ho after his experi¬ 

ments— “ to pronounce a judgment as a juror, my con- 
scienfce wopld not permit me to express niysolf otherwise."’ 

Ft’if, deoxlllonth 'parts exhibit definite curativepower.^* 

No^\, all those confessions are put into action, and 
become fexets, in the follo\\ing testimony which I am 
going to analyze, and which shall be my last quotation. 

Dr. ]\Iunaret, a very clistliiguishod Allopathic practi- 
fcionei, author of Le Medlcln de la vUle et de la cam- 
addressed a memorial to the Academy of Medi¬ 
cine of Paris entitled : De Vemploi des gmnuhs en 
'mklkiUG, 

In this memoir, he is a Ilomo’opath from head to foot. 
In speaking of some granules prepared by Mons. Pel¬ 
letier of Lyons, he ^-numerates all Iheir properties.— 
Exact and inirmuble dom, —— all tliese medicines are 

prepared in doses of a miTlif/ramme. - Convenient 

admmkt^'atmit -no smell, no taste, faluablo qua- 

hties in tho treatment of children.- Their mm-dete- 

rkratloni —they do not change.- transport^ 

-—they may be put into tubes, thus realizing the wish 
of Sydenham ; a box a fein inches squO/re, may contain 
a large quantity. « 

Then he goes on to mention cures; aggraiiations of 
symptoms, produced by these granules, and bleeding 
auperstidod by their use, &c. Finally, after having 
enumerated all the prodigies performed by tliese gra- 
Qules, Mons. Muuaret conclude thus; 
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-" I close this letter, Mr. President, by a philoso¬ 
phical question. Is not the granide Bacon^s grain of 

sand, with which-aided by time and her daughter 

observation-we may complete our pyramid?"^* 

If this be not pure Homoeopathy, I know not where 
to look for it. 

But all is fair game for these gentlemen. They rol:? 
in full day-light, and^ yet their doctoral robe is never 
soiled by the dust of the assize court. They enjoy all 
the benefits of our doctrine, without the odiunj^of being 
called charlatans, or HomGeopaths, which are synonymous 

terms. I’or them, the glorificatioix of the granule; - 

for-us, the disgrace of the glohule ; for them, academic 

palaces;-for us, the alleys and back courts;-for 

them, the sun of public instruction;-for us, tlie 

obscurity of the Bastile. 

Yes !-but our Bastile will fall some day, and that 

day will be illumined by the sun of Hahnemann I !! 

Let us now return to our syllogism and conclude. 

Action is the movement of any cause whatever, which 
produces, or tends to produce an effect. 

NowjIP order to produce an effect, it is not necessary 
that this cause be material or^nassive. 

Tlierefore, medicines in immaterial doses can produce 
an effect;-which was the thing to be proved. 

Dear Allopathic doctors, sliould this argument ever 
enclose, you in its net, you will find it very difficult to 
break through its meshes ! 
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THE FACT. 


Onk ilay, two nion were#slttmg on the right bank of the 
Hhone. One wiis a rich proprietor, who lived in a 
neighbouring parish; the other born in a village near 
the river, earned his living by looking after the boats, 
which at that time towed the vessels up from Beaucaiie 
to Lyons, 

They were acquainted with each other; and being 
both tired, sat down to rq^t under the shade of^ clump 
of white poplars. 

The landowner thus addressed ih& boatman ; 

-Well, good neighbour, have you heard about the 

grand discovery that has just been made ? 

-What discovery, Sir ? 

-You must know that there will soon be no more 

ncL'd of horses, to tow the boats up the Rhone. 

-- How's that, Sir ? 

■-The thing is very simple; a way has been found 

out by which they will go up by themselves. 

-Its not possible, Sir, it's not possible.! I declare 

I never can believe that. 
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-And why not, my good friend ? 

—— Because it is impossible. 

— But why do you think it is impossible ? 

-Because, do you see, Sir, although our hands are 

pretty stroug, it (^sts us no little labour and time to 
bring up the boats, and you would make mo believe tliey 
are to get up by themselves ?—it*s not possible ! 

-Listen, my friend ; I will tell you how it is—pay 

great attention. 

The landowner then explaineil to the man, the con¬ 
struction of a steam-boat. Endeavouring to place him¬ 
self ou a level with his intelligence, he tried to make 
liim undei-stand its mechanism by describing its various 
parts, and also by simple comparisons, but always in a 
manner suited to his compreh^sion. 

After having listened to the explanation most atten¬ 
tively, the boatman said," All this may be true, bub I do 
not believe it." 

At the same moment, a rumbling noise was heard in 
the distance. As it came nearer, it grew louder and 
louder, and then appeared a large vessel thatglided over 
the water, and mounted the current without any help. It 
passed by with the rapidity of a race-horse. Its.paddles 
cut through the stream, the wheels moved like the arms 
of a giant, its immense boiler roared like a volcano, and 
at every breath a cloud of white vapour issued from its 
fiery mouth. 

It then disappeared—for a moment longer the rumbling 
noise was heard in the distance, a rolling cloud of black 
smoke*was seen, and the waves of the river crested with 
foam, dashed against the bank, where the landowner and 
the boatman were seated together. 

The latter would have spoken, but surprise and agita¬ 
tion checked his utterance-Such is the force of facts; 
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a fact can make its way against a stream of the most 
violent 0 ])positioii, silence the most obstinate denial, and 
crush the strongest disbelief in its pitiless grasp; a fact 
is invested with supreme autocracy, its omnipotence 
cannot permit tlie least rebellion, if you try to repress it 
for a moment, more violent than steam, it will burst the 
hoilor. 

Broussais has said: “ Hen n'cst hruial covime un 
fair —iK'ihing is so brutal as a fact. * 

Deny then, go on denying ! but what will your denial 
oftect, when wrestling hand to hand with the giant of 
reality ? Stop the boat sailing up the Rhone—the locomo¬ 
tive that rushes along the rails—the electric spark which 
hies along the wire 1 

There are two kinds of facts ; one positive, the other 
negative. The first are those which arc in themselves 
direct evidence ; the second bring conviction by negative 
proofs. An example will make my idea more clear. A 
man is accused of a crime, he was seen by several witnesses, 
direct proofs of liisguilt insure his coudemnalioii. Another 
man is armigned^ before a tribunal; there were no wit¬ 
nesses to the crime of which he is accused ; several 
persons, on the cohtrar}’-, slw him in another place, at 
the very liour at whicli the crime was perpetrated ; he 
will be declared innocent by vii'tue of this negative 
fact. 

I shall make use of these two kinds of facts, in 
onler to prove the argument which I *am going to 
develop. 

In our last Conference, I considered infinitesimal doses 
as POSSIBILITIES, and I imagine I have collected proofs 
sufficient to insure your being fully convinced, I am 
now going to treat of these same doses, and to diow you 
them as facjts. It is here necessary to prove, not only 
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that they rmy act;. but that they really do so; we will 
demonstrate this by facts. 

We will begin by the solution of negative facts, for it 
is these which tend to neutralize the action of our. therar 
peutics by pitiful objections, or to diminish its power by 
wishing to divide it! 

Medical men, and those opposed to Homoeopathy are 
constantly saying, that our medicines act upon tho 
imagination of our patients, and that this is their only 
virtue. 

You already know how to reply to this observation, 
whicli is the most foolish that has been made, but one 
wliich will always be brought against our doctrine. Now 
admit, for a moment, that we should effect no 
cures without working upon the imagination of our 
patients; this moans would be perfect, would it were 
true I Still more fortunate than CEdipus, we should 
have discovered the enigma of the therapeutic Spliinx. 
In all cases would not this means be better, than tho 
torturer which classic medicine imposed upon its poor 
patients ? To cure a disease by acting on the imagina¬ 
tion, and with notliing at all—this would lx; too praise- 
woi*thy! Why then, do nW thcfgentlemen of the 
Allopathic school do as much ? 

The blind caprice of comcidence is also made use of 
against our success. Let a person assert he has been 
cured by a Homoeopathic physician, or lias witnessed 
some cure perfonned by him, his words will always he 
met with the smile of incredulity.—“ You think you 
have been cured,” some malicious person will say to him, 
" you couldn't help being cured, your disease has disap¬ 
peared of itself.” 

What can be ^d to this ? What can we reply to the 
opposition of coincidence? By invokmg coincidences, we 
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might doubt everything, and at last, come to doubt the 
very existciice of a Grod. 

But, •witli respect to u§, our opposers usurp a right of 
whicli we also may avail ourselves with perfect justice. 
The arms with, which you attack us, shall be turned 
against you, and we will make*^ use of the same 
tactics. 

Why cannot these coincidences be urged against your 
cures and your success ? We will also say to you :— 
‘*Do you imagine you have cured a certain patient? 
Not at all, ho could not help being cured /^—We should 
of course be reasoning falsely in speaking thus, but we 
siiould be only using our right, the just right of re^ 
prisal. 

And then what becomes of poor medicine? What 
becomes of the art of healing ? Why do you avoid the 
discussions with which they would soil your diploma, and 
how will you repair the rents, which satire has torn iu 
your doctoral gown ? 

I tell you that the allegation of coincidences jeads to 
fatalism, and fatalism is your most certain ruin. 

But, for a moment, I will again suppose our success is 
due to coincidence^ that {laturc has had all the cost of 
that cure, which tto have the audacity to attribute to our 
doctrine. We must confess that Dame Nature is ex- 

t 

ceedingly polite towards Homoeopathy. What ? here is 
a patient that has gone the round of your consulting' 
rooms, followed all your prescriptions, for many years has 
swallowed as many drugs as would furnish a cLemist^s 
shop; this patient comes to consult us as a last resource, 

and by following our advice he gets well and-Nature 

would have cured him I but he was obliged to recovey 
just at the moment, that he threw himself into the, armT * 
of HomoDopathy ! just at the moment that he abandoned 
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youT method of treatment I just at the moment when 
your medicines had accomplished their effect! In this 
case it must be confessed, our good fortune drew the 
prize of your lottery ! Most certainly a Homoeopathic 
physician is the spoiled child of nature ; and this unna¬ 
tural parent treats J^ou like a cruel stepmother; but if 
nature is on our side, you should not proclaim it so 
openly, for it will be sufficient to send all the patients 
over to us. 

But we are not so unjust towards you, we believe most 
sincerely, that you are also the favourites of that sovereign 
lady we call Nature, and that you have a good share of 
her gifts and favours ; if now and then, she seems to 
neglect you a little, it is because you are frequently un¬ 
grateful towards her ; you too often underrate her merits ; 
jjerbaps she does not approve ctf your pride, and of the 
very small share that you award her, of laurels that are 
her due. , 

But since you wish it, I will allow, that we ought never 
^0 have the honour of positive success, and that the 
patient has been cured, not by virtue of what we liave 
done, \ ut precisely because we have done nothing at all. ■ 
But, if when under your car^he was not cured, it must 
have been because you did something, and that something 
prevented the cure. This is as plain as the sun at noon¬ 
day. If then like us, you would obtain cures, follow 
our method; that is to say, do nothing, since we do 
notl ing. This treatment is certainly very simple, and 
above all very economical; do not forget this, dear 
patients! 

Here is another great war-borse. which our learned 
brother Allopath bestrides with equal heroism. Go and 
tell him that ^homoeopathy has cured you of a dropsy, an 
attack of gastritis, or inflammation of the lungs—You 
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thought SO,” says he in au acadeuaic tone—what * your 
Homceopathic physician called dropsy, was only a little 
flatus; what he termed gastritis, a trifling derangement 
of the stomach; the inflammation of the lungs, nothing 
but a cold you took during this damp weather; and you 
believed it !'V 

What an odour of charity ! !! 

Well, if by chance, the Homeopathic physician has 
fonneii a serious doctoral opinion of one of these diseases, 
he was mistaken, utterly mistaken ! Bah ! Is Homoe¬ 
opathy able to euro such affections ? 

But it is of course undeniable that the Allopathic doq|cr 
has alone tlic right of understanding diseases; the 
jnonopoh of euro belongs also to him;—is he not a 
doctor ; does not the Word doctor come from a Latin root 
whicli means learned ? *By virtue of his diploma, his 
opinions must always bo correct, and his decisions 
stamped with the seal of infallibility. 

But for ail Honi(oo]>athic practitioner to be a learned 
doctor ; impossible! that lie should understand a disease 
impossible ! and tliat he should know how to treat it; 
more unlikely still! Go, poor Homoeopath, notwith¬ 
standing thy diploma, th^ art but an ignoramus and 
an impostor I 

We hear it said every day, Such a cwte is dead, a 
IlomccopaHi treated him ; you see plainly enough ih^ 
Homveopatky is no cure!" Or again, “A certain 
patient ivas given up hy Allopathy, a Honumpath 
loas sent fm\ Imt lie however cotdd not prevent him 

All that is possible, and whynot? ' How long is it 
since Homceopatha pretended to work nodrsolcs? Per¬ 
sons may die under the care of Homceopaths, What a 
W'onderful objection! How ve^ odd it is that any one 
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should die ! Mods, de Pulisse could not have said better 
than that! 

It is very certain, that every one is responsible for his 
own acts ; and the greatest absurdity that a i*easoner can 
commit, is to lay the blame of the incapacity, imprudence, 
or faults of its disciples, upon any system -what^jver. 

A certain 2 >er*‘o?i, treated hy liomwopathy is dead. 
Do your patients then never die ? 

Some one v:ho tvaa given up hy yoUy died afterjfjards 
under the care of a Ho^aeeopath, So much the worse 
for the reputation of this IIom(eo]Kith, l>ut not for the 
system which he practise. If ho, 1ms been imprudent 
enough to take a bad case in hand ; rash enough to ex¬ 
pect an impossible euro; blind euougli to stumble 
against a hopeless case, .so much the worse for him I To 
him alone must be attributed ific disgrace of failure. 

Armand Carrel, the celebrated lecturer, made use of 
an ex 2 ^ressioii ^Yhich has ‘ a very powerful and politic 
meaning ; ''No one is ever conquered^ nhen his opi)o- 
nciiis tltcrnselvcH make blunders.*’ Let Horau'C]>aths 
often ponder the^e important words I 
Wc will be straight forwards to the end. People 
again say, "A certain e^pteHment 'in'ivate or publiCj 
was made in a certain city; it did not succeed, so yotb 
perceive that HouMBopathy fails whenqmt to the test” 
Do not hastily endorse this false acousation. I agaui 
say, so much the worse for him -who has not succeeded. 
Upon what cases was the experiment tried? Upon 
general cases ? But Homoeopathy has given its proofs, 
and does bo every day. We shall speak of that more 
fully by and by. Was the experiment directed 
towards any particular disease; cholera, for example ? 
But Homceopathy has its figures aad its statistics of this 
epidemic. Is one instance of unsuccessful treatment 
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sufficient to set aside a thousand suOcessM ones ? If 
Honueopathy cured the cholera so well in Brazil and the 
United States, where it raged with the ^eatest violence, 
why sJiouId it not cure it in France? So much the 
worse for him who has not succeeded, if he has placed 
iiiiiisolf ip a false position—each one is responsible for 
his own actions. 

I do not think—in case you are acquainted with the 
oxperinient, that Mons. Andral professed to have made of 
lloimoopathy in ISSI—that you will be impolitic enough 
to speak of it. At tJiat period, no one had as yet trans¬ 
lated the Homeopathic materia medica; our doctrine 
had just made its appearance in France, and even its 
followers did not see their way very clearly in practice. 

Mons. Andral must 1hen have known about as much 
of Homceopathy, as I tlo of a watch. In this machine 
I perceive wheels and levers that seem animated, I hear 
a quick palpitation ; I see hands move and follow each 
other at an uneven pace, upon a dial covered with figures, 
hut I am as capable of taking to pieces and putting* 
together again all these parts, as Mou3.,Andral then wds, 
of putting the levers and wheels of Homoeopathy in 
motion. Tims, one of hiii' colleagues, Mons. Jourdan, of 
the Academy of Medicine, said, when speaking of the 
report drawn up of these experiments : Mons. Andral 
ought never to have allo^ved his name to have been 
associated with a thing so much below criticism. Tlie 
vntire article is either a joke,.or it has been mritten by 
a fiuperanmLoted pen. 

Therefore, as far as this pretended negative fact goes, 
you will never venture to- speak of it I am sxxre, especially 
if you read the Bullet m de thSrap&utique, Vol. 7, pages 
Ilf and 15, where you may read Mwa Andral's humble 
confession and act of almost perfect conation. 
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People have even gone so fer aa to reproach us vdth 
the fact, that a certain Homceopathic journal born one 
evening died the next day. What does that prove ? 
So much worse for it. Homoeopathy did Very well with¬ 
out it before, and can do without it now. When you see a 
sliootingstar in the sky,are you afraid the heavens will fall 
down ? What then becomes of all these negative facts ? 
Ihist your batteries on a more solid foundation, for you 
sec this one cannot resist the shock of simple arguments. 

But our enemy has not yet consumed all his powder, 
Iiere is a fresh attacL They say; “//ic other Doctors 
cure quite as ^vell as you, without being HamoiopathsJ* 
We must make a distinction; that they cure, I am 
willing to allow, but that they do so otherwise than on 
the principle of similars, is what we arc going to examine. 

Other doctors cure as well as we. What is there sur¬ 
prising in that ? We could travel very well from Nismos 
to Paris without railways ;—wo might go in any kind of 
vehicle good or bad ; we miglit even go on foot! Before 
the electric telegraph, were not despatches sent by tlio 
aerial telegraphs ? ■ Before that, were they not conveyed 
by couriers? And do we not go from Liverpool to 
Calcutta without cutting through the Isthmus of Suez ? 
It is but an affair of time. 

Other Phydeiams cure, and have cured in 

every age. 

That is very tnia But by what system have 
they obtained, and still do obtain their cures ? By the 
system of similars, that is to say, by Homceopatliy. I 
have already said, Allopaths continually make use of 
practical Homoeopathy without suspecting It; sometimes 
they do suspect it, and the fact often almost dazzles tliem 
with the brightness of its evidence, but will they allow 
it 2 Never—>that would be a crime. 
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The system of similars is like the lever of our machines* 
In order to obtain the principle of mechanical action, 
we must give.to this lever a certain motion, in a certain 
(lirectiun; now an ignorant person may handle the 
lover, as well as the inventor, 04 the moist skilful 
mechanic^ 

I lja\o often had friendly disputations with my ex- 
brc tlu’cn, and when I have asked them for cases of cure 
according' to the doctrine of contraries, they have always 
been much puzzled how to reply. Boldly face any 
Doctor, oven sliould he be a Professor in one of the three 
Faculties of the Empire, and say to him; "Sir, search 
for oihi moment in the annals of your long practice, call 
to mind the most brilliant successes that you have had 
in your medical career ; examine the cases in which you 
have practised pure medicine, that is to say, in which 
you have given simple remedies to your patients, and 
treated them without bleeding; leeches, blisters, sinapisms 
^' 0 .—in short everything which constitutes the tricks of 
rlio trade. Name mo a single case that you have cured 
by {'O'ittrarieii ? According to what law of therapeutics 
do you employ quinine, mercury, iodine, iron, arsenic, 
belladonna, the iodurate ot potassium, &c.—indeed all 
simple remedies?’* If this physician can satisfactorily 
reply to your questions, I consent to burn my diploma, 
and throw its ashes to the winds. 

We have seen that Homceopathy is not of yesteixlay, 
it ciunc forth, as we may say, from the head of Hippo¬ 
crates, as Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, and since 
its birth, all physicians have only acted, knowingly or 
unknowingly, upon this immortal principle. 

AVhen for instance I prescribe tweuty-five centi¬ 
grammes of the sulphate of quinine, or ten drops of 
tincture of iodine, three drops of tincture of belladonna, 
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steel filings, &c.; if a physician got possession of my pre- 
sqriptions or medicines, would he have a right to say 
that I am not a Homoeopath in theso cases, because I 
use these remedies in massive doses ? “ You know 

nothing about it” I should say, “you would cease to be 
astonished if you ^ere acquainted with Ifomceopathy. 
It is I who have the right to Joe surprised at your con¬ 
duct, when, calling yourself the follower of the principle 
of contraries, you administer these medicines, no matter 
iji what doses.” 

Tliia reminds me that I w^ one 
who they said, w^is seized with the most violent vomit¬ 
ings. As at that moment, I could not leave my con¬ 
sulting room, another doctor was sent for. I learned the 
next morning, that in order to stop the vomiting, he had 
immediately administered an eftnetic, an4 that the means 
liad perfectly succeeded. . Had I visited this, person I 
should probably have used the same remedy. 

Ah uno disce omnes. It is thus that all those who 
are in re(diiy Homoeopaths do act, thus making them¬ 
selves the involuntary servants of a principle which is 
their support, and which they nevertheless would fain 
destroy. • 

The subject, treated ex 'professo, is rich enough to 
furnish materials for volumes. The opinion is really too 
easy to support, the more so, because so many have 
embraced it. But as this digression is beyond tlie limits 
of the actual question, I merely point out theso ideas, 
and pass on to another kind of attack, frequently made 
against us. 

" Ghxbntedj'' say our opponents, that the Allopaths 
only cure by the laiu of similars yet they always pre¬ 
scribe massive doses. Therefore, in order to act, it is 
not necessary for the medicinea to be dynamised** 


day called to a woman, 
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Tins pretended objection has been made to me a 
hundred times, otherwise I should simply say this (Ejec¬ 
tion, but T say this 'pretended, objectiop, for it does not 
dir(jctl\' concern our subject. In reality, we do not want 
to prove, that medicines used in large^doSes are deprived 
of ah therapeutic action, because we ourselves continually 
employ them in that forrR. For this reason we com- 
jdetcly agree to the opinion, but it does not prove that 
hiiinitesimal doses are without curative effect, and that 
is what we must demonstrate. We shall however permit 
ourselves another digressiontby way of reply. 

1 said in our last Conference, that I distinguished three 
kinds of dynamisation, the natural, artificial, and phy¬ 
siological ; it is of the last T shall sny a few words. 

All the medicinal substances which are administered 
to any whether in a state of health or disease, at 
first goflinlb one common receptacle, the stomach. This, 
organ is the Crucible iif which all physiological changes- 
begin. It is the minister charged with transmitting all 
orders from the sovereign to his subjects. Here is carried 
on that series of mysterious operations, which make 
material elements submit to the most unknown transfor¬ 
mations, and which will aftvays evade our experimental 
analysis. 

From this receptacle, called by physiology prirtMe 
substances pass into other canals, which are ramified 
ad infinitum, and whose calibre constantly decreases 
in size. 

Follow these substances in theu: physiological pro¬ 
gress, \mtil you can no longer detect them, and then you 
will reach the *‘secund<B vice** 

These different ways are already obscure enough, but 
your torch ydW certainly be extingui^ed, if you ventmo^ 
to step into the cave of the tree via?. Stop at tlie three- 
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hold of this mystery, or curiosity may*here lead you too 
far astray. 

Further,-and further still extends the domaiu of 

the unknown,-a boundless horizon. 

The motion of the chyle has brouglit us to the circu¬ 
lation of the blood. In pursuing our voyage along the 
arterial tubes, wo shall arrive at tiie circulation of the 
nervous fluid; but here the vessels are too minute to let 
us pass, and mystery says; “ thou shalt go no further!” 

Such is the destination of every eminent which enters 
37itc> those physiological patlis; such is the law which 
govenis ail the plienomena of universal life. 

It is thus that the animal maintains the conditions of 
existence, by appropriating to itself from surrounding 
objects, the principles suited to its nutrition. In this 
manner the vegetable extracts* the eaeence of its preser¬ 
vation and growth, from all the elements of natiffe. The 
most gross and material substances, put in contsict with 
the thousand fibres of its root, are purified, de-mate- 
rialized, made fluid, ami drawn in by the current of the 
ascending sap, and carry to the remotest twig of the 
largest tree, its ration of nourishment and vitality. 

It is in this same manner,* but in a more tangible and 
evident form, that-the various kinds of grain separated 
from the ears, winnowed, and ground, become dust by 
mechanical trituration, paste by the addition of water, 
and lastly our daily bread by the action of fire. 

It will be easy for you to understand from these expla¬ 
nations and comparisons, what becomes of medicine 
when taken into the stomach in matoive doses, and in 
what manner it acquires any therapeutic action. Being 
submitted to the grinding of physiological dynamisation, 
it becomes wbat the elements of minerBl waters become, 
after they have undergeme their special dynamisation, 
according to the secret and various processes ofmature. 
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It IS evident that all these pretended objections, anse 
from a wrong perception of the essence of the disease ; 
for instance, if you consider chlorosis as an impoverished 
state of the blood, and imagine that this affection, inci¬ 
dent to young people, arises from the blood being 
deprived of its iron, and the serumbeing in too great 
excess lor the amount of fibrine, it will appear very 
reasonable to yoiv to give steel pills to your pale pati¬ 
ents ; you would put iron where it is wanting, to re-es¬ 
tablish the physiological equilibrium. 

It is unfortunately in harmony with these pitiful con¬ 
siderations, that the most part of physicians act, and it 
was no doubt according to these views, that the cele- 
bralcti Dupuytren, when WTiting a prescription for a 
lady whose daxighter was suffering from, aldoro^is, advised 
licr to procure steel lilhigs from the workshop of the 
locksmith, in order to have them very pure, and to give 
them to the young patient in <loses of five grammes a 
day; so the interior of the poor cliild would at last 
become a real mineral. 

But, if instead of considering this disease as a purely 
chemical change, you look at it as a purely vital one ; 
if—after the example of ^several respectable authors, 
among whom I will quote Mons. Golfin, professor at 
Montpellier, whom I heard give a remarkable lesson on 
this subject—if you see in this affection, a specific de- 
raxigement of the great sympathetic nerve, with what 
view. would you give steel, and what would be the 
rationale of your curative effect ? I should much like 
to know, if, independently of physiological dynamisation, 
you Could find a probable explanation of this therapeutic 
phenomenon. 

Carried along by the organic vessels, steel fluidifies to 
a certain extent, and when it reaches the vitafr fluid, 
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neutralisation takes place, and the great sympatlietlc 
returns to its* accustomed state, and resumes its normal 
equilibrium. 

It is possible that you may have another explanation 
than this, but it is probably erroneous. 

I apply this explanation generally, to the tJierapeutic 
action of all large doses—it would bo easy, but too long 
to demonstrate in detail,—and the rasult is, that all 
medicines act according to one of the three dynam- 
isations, a conclusion that agrees perfectly with our 
subject. 

When I said that the stomach was necessarily the 
only receptacle of all medicines I was mistaken. How 
often have I successfully treated attacks of fever, by 
rubbing sulphate of quinine ointment upon certain parts 
of the skin I This method of endermie absorption is 
very often employed by^the old school. It has been 
extolled in our times ; the doctors of former days knew 
of it, and practised it successfully. Thus Boyle—who 
belongs to none of our recent systems—assures us he 
cured himself several times of fever, by a certain remedy 
applied to his wrist He also speaks of some physicians 
who administered purgativee by topical or exterior 
remedies. He relates “ that a chemist finding one of his 
friends treated this new manner of administering aperi¬ 
ents as vieioThary, rubbed bis hand with a kind of 
oil, and some moments afterwards, the incredulous man 
^elt as if he had taken medicine that morning, yet with¬ 
out pain or any unusual sensation."' Lastly, after having 
enumerated several other remarkable phenomena of this 
kind, he seems much inclined to believe, that, "the 
preservatives, worn by the ancients round the neck were 
not altogether supemtitioos, or uselesa" (The ancients 
called these preaervativeis, Amvieta, Phylacteria, &c.) 
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Even lately during the prevalence of cholera, we haw 

known of several persons wearing copper bracelets as 

« __ 

preservatives, who found benefit from them. We may 
be allowed in passing, to ask those physicians who 
recojnnipnJed this plan to their ‘psrtienls, if they knew 
that in our school, copper is one of the best preventive 
nud curative remedies in cliolera. 

Intact,medicinal substances are,and can be administered 
in every possible external manner; both the East and West 
Indians follow this method, and all tliese facts shew more 
and more, the action of physiological dynamisation. 

Here is another observafion—it has just been said :— 
If all mediclnen can be dynamised and act in a fluid 
state, njhy do you not always give them in this form ? 
Or, if you achnowledr/e that inj^ass-lny through 
siological mechanism, Ihc movey)unt of our different 
circulations can dyna7?iise t^em, why not administer 
all medicines in material doses, since nature takes 
upon Aew?/ to render them fluid ? I fully recognize 
the justice of this observation, but as the reply would 
take us from our subject, I reserve it to a future Con¬ 
ference, where it will occupy its proper place. 

It is time to pass on fb positive facts. These facts 
ought to bear upon pure experiment and the result of 
therapeutics. 1 again distinguish between general and 
particular facts. 

According to this division, let us examine those which 
relate to pure experiment. Now this kind of experimen/^, 
teaches us in the most positive and certain manner, that 
medicines, in infinitesimal doses, have a real continuous 
action upon a healthy subject. You know that medidnes 
have been tried upon the healthy subject, and that by bring- 
ing together the results of these experiments, their particu¬ 
lar physiognomy has been defined It is in this way that 
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Hahaemann formed hia pure Maiefiot Medica, and with 
these materials, Dr. Teste considered he could class them 
into the groups o^his systematisation. Hahnemann did 
not labour alone at this great work', his first disciples 
lent their aid, and e^ch one added a stone to a monument 
that will never perish. Now if this immense result was 
obtained by trying infinitesimal doses upon the heidthy 
subject, we must necessarily and absolutely admit that 
it is correct, and be obliged to acknowledge tlie truth of 
their morbific action. 

If this be not true, let us see what must necessarily 
have liapponed. First, on the part of the experimenters, 
Hahnemann and his disciples believed they saw facts 
which did not exist, they mistook chimeras for realities. 
Their mind was t^ie dupe of a strange hallucination, and all 
the time they were making experiments, their imagina¬ 
tion was in a state of delirium. Certainly this is a most 
.singular physiological phenomenon, but what is more 
astonishing still, is, that they all, without telling each 
other, saw the same fantastic apparitions; all their 
dreams presented the same shade, and character, and 
their eyes were led astray by the same deceptive kaleido¬ 
scope, which formed the regulkr and endless patterns Of 
all these phantoms I Now, I ask, is this fact, possible ? 
If it be, they ought all to have been shut up in a lunatic 
asylum! 

Blit, if during their researches, their minds were not 
labouring under a perfidious delusion, there must have 
been on their part, the most signal deceit, and the most 
culpable dishonesty. In order to mislead the future 
disciples of Homoeopathy, t^y should have unitedly and 
with common consent^ have compiled the book whiob 
was to become the code of the Hahnemannian doctrine. 
They should together have dedicated this therapeutical 
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manikin, to the veneration of posterity. With the same 
instruments and in the same spirit, they should have dug 
that bottomless abyss, which was to engulph the brightest 
intellig(3nces! NoW, I ask, is this fact possible ? If it be, 
they all deserve to have been sent to the galleys! 

But, with regard to those on wKom the experiments 
were tried, the impossibility is yet more absolute. And 
first, let us remark, these experiments were made upon 
the ifEALTHT subject, that is to say, upon people whose 
minds were in as healthy a state as their bodies, tliose 
whose physiological mechanism was in the fullest enjoy¬ 
ment of activity, and whose mind also was in complete 
poss(,.ssion of its faculties. 

^ow I maintain, that the testimony of these men is 
at least equivalent to a moral certainty. And in fact, 
under the influence of such or such a remedial means 
unknown to them, and of which tlioy were unable to 
judge, these men made certain declarations, verbal or 
written; each day, hour, and moment they recorded the 
modifications of their state, and every new phase of feel¬ 
ing. They noticed the shade, intensity, and nature of 
*their pleasurable or their painful sensations. Always 
remarking every footprint with the greatest attention, 
they followed the march of experiment, in every possible 
path of their bodily functions. Nothing escaped* their 
atteiitive examination; nothing could cause them to 
neglect their watchful care. With less ardour, the hunter 
pursues Jiis prey in the depth of the forest; with less 
vigilance his faithful hound smells out the least trace, 
and catches the faintest sound. More numerous are, the 
cars which remain after the harvest; more numerous the 
grapes forgotten after the ^ntage, than the symptoms 
that one could glean in the field of experiment, after they 
have reaped their crop. 
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Now before we can admit, that all these men healthy 
in body and mind were so grossly mistaken, one must be 
endowed with an jncredulity and an obstinacy, more hard 
an^ impenetrable than an academic rock. It is no 
longer possible to suppose that these men intended to 
deceive. What advantage would they have gained ? For 
whai possible motive TOuld they by common consent, have 
made public tlie articles of their jugglery ? These aberra¬ 
tions would be no more admissible on the part of the 

upon, than of the experimantevs. 

But, even admitting that they wished to deceive, how 
conltl they have done so ? In most causes they were not 
together. The men were not with the women ; they did 
not know the substances that were being tried ; they were 
watched by night as well us by day, since the symptoms 
have each their favourite liour of manifesting themselves— 
moreover, they were radically incapable of examining 
.^ome of their symptoms. For instance, give stramonium 
to twenty persons ; if they become delirious, how could 
they deceive, with regard to all they will say and do ? 

This then is a general fact which includes all the con¬ 
ditions of certainty. It is in tliis mariner that our 
materia medica has been driwn up. Tt is impossible 
that tins great fact, which extends its ramifications 
throughout the whole universe, should not be positively 
true. I could doubt everything, as soon as I could 
doubt this. I could as well believe that Euripides 
and Sophocles, Racine, and Corneille, wrote their im¬ 
mortal tragedies from the dictation of a turning table, 
or that Mozart and Beethoven composed thoir celebrated 
symphonies, by gathering the fruits of harmony from 
trees bearing notes. I would sooner admit that the life¬ 
like statues of Praxiteles, Phidias, and Michael Angeles 
were produced by rubbing Aladdin's lamp. 
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Let us then place landmarks upon our road, and say 
here, that the action of infinitesimal doses is a positive 
general fact 

But our conviction would go much further, if wo ex¬ 
amined particular facts. It is still a question of pure 
experiment. Now, in the samo way as Hahnemann and 
his (liKciples did, so every physi<;ian, every student of 
lloniccopathy, has been able to verify the facts mentioned 
by these experimentors. Every man has the power of 
submitting their labours, researches, and assertions, to the 
trial of secondary experiments. This ingot of gold, 
whicli came from the crucible of experiment, has been 
thoroughly tested. Tliis great fact is public property, you 
arc at liberty to verify and examine it, according to the 
inclination of your lawful curiosity. Nature has not 
broken up her moulds, the secret is not buried in the 
tomb of Hahnemann, his crucible still exists; dig, and 
you will find the same nugget. These skilful charlatans, 
those bold jugglers, do not wish to client you at play, it 
is a frank and loyal game, and all above board. 

1 had purposed as part of my plan, to quote some par¬ 
ticular facts. I certainly have a rich collection, some 
concern myself, and othte belong to men worthy of 
belief. But as these details would be too long, moreover 
as my assertions might be doubted by you, I prefer to 
give up my plan, and content myself with saying—deny 
if you will, but prove the fact; it is yet smouldering in 
the warm ashes, stir them up and you will find the 
burning bmnd that will scorch the fingers of your in¬ 
credulity. 

Let us now examine the facts which relate to thera¬ 
peutics. Here, it is most important to define our subject, 

and to be well hifbrmed upon the real state of the 
question. , . 
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It is DOt my intention at present, to draw any parallel 
between our doctrine, and the one generally received. 
I do not want to prove the superiority of Homceopathy 
oser its rival, nor to affirm that Homceopaths cure more 
frequently and speedily, more surely and agreeably than 
Allopaths. The latter are continually proclaiming that 
Homfoopathy is dead. According to^thc-ui, our system 
is a corpse, and long ago, fate threw her handful of earth 
on its coffin. 

Bo it so. I will not compare Homceopathy to a giant 
strong in the vigour of youth, jiowcrful enough to wrestle 
with, ami overturn all dwarf-like systems. I almost 
gi’aut you that it is dead, and I will prepare myself to 
chant its de irrofandiH along with you. But, if I prove 
that th,is somethmy which you call a corpse, still moves a 
part of its body, even a finger—an eye—this soniethinig 
can no longer be' called a corpse ; if we are able to dis¬ 
cover the least spark of life, a sigh, or a ipalpitation, we 
must hesitate before placing it under a tombstone. 

I will place before you, a thought wliich has often 
occupied my attention. 

I picture to myself Koma*opathy from its birth to the 
present time. You have seoif that its power has spread 
to all parts of the globe. Its workmen have laboured in 
every part of the field of therapeutics ; it lias penetrated 
everywhere; it has shone everywhere ; it has already 
mounted every step of our nosological ladder, from the 
most simple malady to the most serious affection; in 
the two Americas, it has struggled with typhus, cholera, 
and yellow fever, and its increasing reputation undeniably 
. proves its confirmed success. 

In Europe, there are Homoeopathic physicians every¬ 
where, and each has bis practice, a most unfortunate 
circumstance for the false assertions of the Allopaths. If 
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by some soveroigu decree, or by public negligence or 
inditferoiicu, we were reduced to the purely philosophical 
speculation of our doctrine, they might reasonably say 
to us—wliere are your facts ? What proofs, what success 
have you to show ? But unfortunately, in the harvest of 
[>ractice, we have numerous sheaves which procure us 
oui- daily bread, *and these practices united together, 
represent a sufficiently imposing amount of facts. 

Now, ^Yhea I look all these considerations in the face, 
I say to myself, is it possible that among all these facts, 
there is not a single positive one ? Since infinitesimal 
doses are given to patients, is it j)OSsible that they have 
not ONCE worked a real cure ? I do not require thousands 
of ciiscs, a single one will satisfy me. No\v will not the 
most stubborn deiual bo«forced to agree, that we have at 
least made one cuKM if Leaving out of the question the 
ridioulous fatalism of coincidences, the absurd weakness 
of imagination, cannot one shmlo case of cure bo attri- 
buted to infinitesimal doses—not a single one? WJio is 
the man who would venture to reply. No, you have 
never brought for^vard one sixglf positive case of cure, 
were you to sift your million cases, not onp: would remain 
ill the sieve of analysis? 

If this man had a right to maintain such a negative 
and sceptical opinion, I should also claim the right of 
doubting everything—of the evidence of the senses, the 
witness of men, of facts; in a word, of every means of 
acquiring any certainty whatever. Let us then admit 
the existence of one positive fact, and this alone would 
prove the action of infinitesimal doses. 

But listen to this reasoning, and the consequences 
resulting from it. If in such a cas<7, a globule has acted, 
why should it not act a second time, a third, or a 
hundred, or a million times, in all cases which are absO- 
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hitely identical ? If it has cured the cholera once, why 
should it not cure it every time, that this malady presents 
the same symptoms, and the same character ? 

Another consequence drawn from the source of analogy 
is, that if a globule has cured any given disease, why 
should it not cxire another, iis neighbour in nosological 
situ-atioji ? How can you understand, that the action of 
a globule being admitted, this action shouhl be limited 
to a single point iu the circle of therapeutics ? How is it 
tliat the Divine Power has created a single curative power, 
for a single disease ? This supposition is an insult to ail 

the laws of logic--and licrc is tlic proof. If one cure 

has been ellbcted, it is l)y Ihoassistance of medicine; Imt, 
if by the means of its iluid, this medicine has had the 
]>ower, vvliy do not the ot]\ers possess it also ? Why do 
you wish to give to one alone tlio glory of dynamism ? 
And if all dynamised medicines can act, why can they 
not cure those diseases which have tlie same physio¬ 
gnomy ? And histly, if all these facts can he proved, 
why should not ours ]>o consitlered conclusive ? Wlty do 
you wish to deny us, tlie power of our having obtaincil 
them ? 

The reply to all these is remarkably favour¬ 

able to us. You SCO ; the corpse first moved a finger, an 
eye, then all its ]iml)s ; then it rose up and walked ; it is 
walking now and over will walk ! 

Here are general positive facts, and I ask what is one 
failure again.st so many proofs ? It would be like carry¬ 
ing on the siege of a city, with a single cannon and a 
single bullet. 

When I divided positive into general and particular 
facts, I intended to relate some very interesting cases, 
that bear upon this last category. But an idea struck 
me, which induces me to omit them. What would be the 

Q 
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use of quoting a few observations ? Those who believe 
do not want them, and those who do not believe, would 
regard tlicm as not having happened. And then I say 
to myself; if those who have seen, felt, and handled facts, 
I’oin.ain incredulous, what will simple assertions avail, for 
those who have not seen, and who will not see? 

T liavo frequently placed startling facts before medical 
men; they have not denied them, because they could 
not, but they were not the nearer being converted on that 
account. I remember a house pupil of the H6tel Dieu, 
came to mo one day and said : I have a disease that I 
have been treating fur some time unsuccessfully, this will 
be a fine opportunity of making a convert ter Hemoeo- 
pathy, treat mo, and let us see the result. I immediately 
gave him some globules of a medicine that I judged 
iuiuilar to the disease, and some days afterwards he was 
cured. This house jmpil is now a doctor, but an Allo¬ 
path. 1 ought however to say, that he is not hostile to 
IJommopathy, and when we meet, he is not ashamed to 
shake hands with me. 

I also remember to have taken two other house pupils 
of the same hospital to see some patients. I showed 
them lIomcBopathy at work. Tliey both one day saw a 
case, ■which they agi'ced to be one of decided peritonitis, 
in a child of twelve years of age. They were astonished 
to find neither leeches, blisters, nor mercurial frictions, 
&c., employed, and that I only gave globules. They were 
witnesses of the most perfect success. They are both 
now Allopathic doctors, but I am happy to say they are 
very good friends of Homoeopathy. 

It is easy to remark, that young doctors more readily 
open their ears to the voice of truth the old ones 
like old-fnahloncd u'ays, and are enemies to all progress, 
they think that science is bound to their frozen footsteps, 
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and will go down with thorn into their tomb, to share 
tlie pillow of their last sleep. 

I shall end this Conference by relating at some length, 
a fact which is both general and particular. I wish to 
speak of Homonopathy among the railway workmen at 
Nismes. 

After the cholera epidemic, which in the summer of 
liS51 broke out in the south of France, and carried oft' 
so many victims, the workmen on the railway drew up a 
petition, for a Homa'opatlnc medical attendant These 
men formed tlicmsclvos into an Association for Mutual 
Assistance; every month they deposited a sum at the 
bank, which was to assist them during illness, or in case 
of accident. 

The workshops at Nismes arq very extensive. I have 
not investigated the exact number of families, but there 
must be in all, more than 2,000 individuals. For some 
time two Allopathic physicians had been attached to the 
service of the Association. But, witnesses of the success 
that Homaiopathy had obtained, in the treatment of 
cholera at Marseilles and Nismes, the workmen united 
in demanding a Homieopathic doctor, a list was opened, 
it was soon filled with signatures, and the petition was 
sent in to the proper tjuarter. 

Calumny was pleased to say, that I was the prime 
mover of this ])etition, and that it would not have been 
made without my instigation. Were this true, it would 
not have been a crime, but I declare I was utterly igno¬ 
rant of this proceeding. The petition had been drawn 
up, and had already two thirds of the signatures, before 
I knew anything about it. Great >vas my astonish¬ 
ment, when one of the heads of the Adrainisti-ation 
informed me of it. 

The Committee of the Association in its next sitting, 
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decided to put Homaiopathy to the test for three or 
six moritlis, aiid reserve to itself the right of adopting or 
rejecting it, ■when experience had proved its positive or 
iitH^utivc j-esults. On the 1st November, 1854, I was 
added oil trial to the two other physicians, I have par¬ 
ticular reasons for again saying, that I took no steps to 
obtnln this favour. 

1 used every possii)lo precaution, and Was careful to 
remove evi-rv obstacle to my success, that imprudence, 
negligencfj or iiostility could put in iny way. I could 
roly upon Lite medicines I was going to employ, and 
confide in the conscientiousness of Mons. Ducros, wlio 
was ap[>ointed cliomist to the company; I used his 
excellent preparations willi the greatest safety. Hoimeo- 
[lathic medicines are npt subject to any legal inves¬ 
tigation, and chemical tests liave nothing to discover 
in them ; therefore, in all such experiments one must 
above ail, have a conscientious chemist. 

It is useless here to enter into further rlotails. At the 
end of three months, I thought the trial sufficient, and 
wrote a ]^‘ttcr to the President of the Committee of the 
Administration. It contained an account of my pro¬ 
ceedings, and their results. I gave in the number of 
bidividuals I had treated, the number of prescrip¬ 
tions, the sum they cost, &c., &c. 

After tlie sitting of the Committee, I received the 
following message from the President: 

" Sir, 

" I have the honour to inform you, that the Com- 
nuttoQ of the Association for Mutual Assistance, on 
tile line of railways of the right bank of the Ehone, has 
definitively abided you to the two other physicians in 
the service of the Medical Department at Nismes, and 
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fixed your salary at.to commence from 

November 1st, 1854, tbe date of your entrance upon your 
duties. “Receive, &c., &c/^ 

Since then, my foes have been increased three times, 
witlumt any remctrk or rcAiucat on my 'part Tlie 
aimouncenKiit liafi always been unexpected to me. This 
detail is iiisiguificant I allow, but it at least proves, that 
the Administration is nioro and more satisfied with 
lIoniO‘ 0 )):itliy. 

Hut here is another fact Avhicli has a considerable 
relative Itearing; it influences an immense number of 
(juestion.s, and sots several objections completely aside. 
When ill, the workmen are at liberty to consult any one 
of the tlu ee physicians of the Administration ; upon their 
declaration a card is given them, on prc'seuting which, 
they call in the physician they prefer; of course they 
cannot consult the other doctors of the town, at least, not 
gratwitously. 

The first attempts were likely to be unfavourable to 
Homoeopatby. I oxj^octed it. I knew tliat for iny first 
consultations, I should liave all the incurable cases, and 
yet should be expected to curtf, and to do miracles ; or all 
would be lost. 

My first prescriptions astonished every one. They 
talked a great deal about them in the workshops, and the 
prejudice against my white powders, and bottles of clear 
water unfortunately became very general. I mistake, I 
ought to say, furiuntdely^ for so much the greater was 
their astonishment and confidence, wlien after having 
taken these trijieSy laughing all the time, they found 
themselves cured. 

I could here ielate many cases of cure;—among 
them lire some very remarkable ones, since I have twice 
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been obliged lo be extremely firm, in opposing the pub¬ 
lication of luy success in tho local papers. What would 
not have been said against the poor Homceopath! But 
would the adverse party, if there were one, have been 
able to bring forward an unsuccessful case, a glaring 
failure ? I do not think so. 

I liave treated there every kind of disease; principally 
cutaneous affections, tumours, typhoid fevers, inflamma¬ 
tions of tho lungs, &c., and have the satisfaction of being 
able to say, that I have not lost one workman attacked 
by this last complaint. I think I have seen the diseases 
of children in every possible form. 

My practice at the railway increases continually. As 
there are three medical attendants, the most severe critic 
cannot expect Honuvopathy to do more than one-third 
of tho work; yet I ventxiro to assort, that I do VERY 
MUCH more than my share. 

What would !Mons. Marchal (do Caivi) say, if he read 
of this fact? I fancy I liear him repeat his elegiac 
phrase, That is tiimage and lamentable; a disgrace 
to 'medicine, hnt such is thefact*' 

I can also a.ssert, that from my first prescription to my 
last, no one can find a single oTie that is not 'purely 
Jlomoeoimthlc. In this respect, I should not fear the 
most rigorous and minute investigation. Moreover every 
month, the prescriptions of the physicians are examined, 
and the eye of the Committee is quick enough to see 
what they contain ; if I wrote Allopathic ones, they 
would not fail to say to me—‘*Sir, we do not want 
another Allopath, for we have already two." 

* Br. Granier informs us, that since the publication of this work, 
his pi^tice at the railway has so much ncreapcd,* that he now 
prescribes for more patients than both the Allopathic doctors 
attached to the Association.— T'ramlators' Note* 
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Now, if I have not cured with Homoeopathic medi¬ 
cines, with what hfive I obtained, my success ? In spite 
of all you say and do, it is certain that in this case at 
least, imposition is impossible. Here then, is a very 
positive fact, and as it belongs to my own experience I 
am at liberty to lay*it before the public. 

There is another very valuable fact, which if no one 
else will believe, I at least do so, for I hav^s seen and 
tested it Often in visiting a patient, I remark that 
the remedy of the evening before, continues to agree with 
the actual state of the symptoms ; if there yet remains 
a small quantity in the bottle, I fill it up with water, 
give it several good shakes, and thus make another 
dilution ; that saves a prescription. Thiia often happens, 
and it is interesting in a scientific point of view, but 
much more so in a financial one. The bank of the Ad¬ 
ministration loses nothing by it. The result is, that the 
number of Homoeopathic prescriptions presented every 
month to the Committee is much less, but what does that 
signify ? When a man acts conscientiously, what has lie 
to do with figures ? It is not according to quantity, but 
according to the quality of the fruit, that you ought to 
value the tree. 

The following is also very important There is never 
any bleeding, leeches, purgatives, blisters, cauteries, or 
setons, &c.—The consequence is, the patients are 
not weakened by the treatment; there is scarcely 
any convalescence. Now what the workman wants, is to 
be cured, and cured speedily; in this point of view he 
is as impatient as a republican of the United States, and 
he is right; for he must work to maintain his family, and 
has no time to be ill; his business is not to take his con¬ 
valescence out for an airing, before the doors of the work¬ 
shops ! 
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The necessaiy deduction is,-if they comO' to con¬ 

sult me, and the number of my patients increases daily, 
it is because I cure them, and that I cure them in a way 
they approve. That they can well appreciate all these 
advantages is very evident, from the many conversa¬ 
tions I have heard on this subject! And in order to 
tarnish this success, all that people can say is, that I 

cure my workmen by imagination,-be it so,-I 

accept it; provided they get well, they Avill accept it too, 
and that is what they pay for!. 

In the presence of these facts, will you still venture to 
say, that Honiceopathy is the medicine for imaginary 
complaints, the system for luxurious aristocrats, and the 
loungers in boudoirs ? . . . , 

I particularly wish it to be understood, that in relating 
these things, I have not the least intention to detract in 
any way, from the merit of the two other physicians of the 
Association. 1 have had a better opportunity than any 
one else, of apprecip,tiug their knowledge and talent, and 
whenever circumstances have brought us together, 
though cultivating the same land with different imple¬ 
ments, they have never tr\ed to destroy the grain, which 
was growing by the side tf their own. Indeed, why 
should there not be a good understanding among the 
workmen that labour under the same sun, in the same 
held, and for the same harvest ? 

I have only related these facts, to prove that Homoeo- 
l)athy is something, to those who say it is nothing. 

I forewarn you then, not to tell our patients, that our 
doctrine is a falsehood; above all, do not go to my work¬ 
men at the railway to tell them they are deceivtxl, and 
that my clear water and white powders do no good; for 
I fear you would have as indifferent a reception, as if you 
tried to prove to them, that the locomotive they are con- 
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fitructing, would never move. In 1821, Mons. de Talley¬ 
rand said in the Chamber of Peers, “ There is some one 
who has nior^ntolligence than Voltaire, or Bonaparte; 
more talent than any director or minister—^past, present 
and to come; that some one is —every body T 

’ t 
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AT HOME. 


Call to remembrance fgr a moment, the day when you 
first entered the Lyceum to pursue your classical studies. 
You found there many pupils destined to become your 
friends ; at that time they were all unknown to you, and 
this did not surprise you, for you had never seen them 
before. But you may very naturally have said to your¬ 
self :—how shall I become accustomed to all these 
fellow-students ? I shall never be able to know one from 
another. Tliey are all alflce in most respects; all have 
a body, a head, arms, and legs. The faces all seem alike; 
they all have a nose, two eyes and a mouth, the same 
lines and features. All the pupils speak, walk, and do 
the same things. How then shall I avoid mistaking one 
for another? 

Had you left the following day, you would have 
said:—I have seen many persons, but I know no one, 
they are all alike. And if after a few days, you had 
been called upon to point'out some of your fellow-students 
to a visitor, you would not have been able to do so 
without much hesitation. 
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But by degrees you learned to know them all with the 
greatest ease, and the thing happened quite naturally 
without your knowing how. By that time, you knew 
their names (even their Christian names), could recog¬ 
nise their faces, and even any distinctive mark. You 
no longer confound their voices and manners, and you 
learned to understand their characters and inclinationa 
All these pupils were to you now, as so many brothers 
forming only one and the same family. This is what 
happens to homoeopathic neophytes. 

To-day, I will consider our medicines, as many mem¬ 
bers of one family. 

Medical men who wish to enter into this family, are at 
first surprised at the resemblance of all these individuals; 
and then some leave it, knowing no more than when they 
entered it and say;—” I saw, but understood nothing.” 
Others, notwithstanding the difficulties, persevere in the 
new path, and following the thread of observation, at 
last find, their way out of this lab)rrintb, and end by 
becoming perfectly acquainted with all the members of 
this great family. 

Let us examine the means of reaching this point, and 
how, when fully acquainted ■#ith all these individuals, 
we should behave towards them. 

We will converse together as a family party on this 
subject; it is with the friends of Homoeopathy we will 
discuss the principal articles of the Hahnemanuian code. 
Nevertheless our doors will not be closed against any 
one; our dissenting brethren will always find a place, 
and we shall take care not to say with the Boman 
poet:—“ Odi 'profommi wlgua et arceo!' The un¬ 
taught herd I loathe, and hold aloof." 

I think it right to observe, that what I am about to say, 
though in radical conformity to the laws of our master, 
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is nevertheless Linctured with my private opinions; I do 
not wish to for :e them on any one, for I do not myself 
like to subn)=-it to the opinions of others; I therefore take 
the responsibility of my assertions,- and if in some 
ilary <|ue&'iions, any of my brethren find me differing 
from tlieni, I l^g them to forgive me, as I forgive 
them. 

Liberty for all! What then are the best means of 
learning to know the medicines ? 

Tf I wished to imitate the demonstration of a certain 
f"iCotious pliilpsopher, I should say that these are three in 
number: first, second, ZaSo-itr, third, Zaftour. I 

]iav(j already said : Homoeopathy is not easy, its 'tnateria 
medica abpve all, is very, difficult, and if time and 
trouble are needed, to make a good Allopath, it requires a 
hundred times more to make a good Hommopath. 

But, how ought you to w^ork? That may be both 
simple and complicated; it is according to the distribu¬ 
tion of your studies. 

Do not adopt any division or classification. Do not 
make any distinction between the medicines; they are 
all equal, I mean, that they are all equally important; 
they are all alike, that is, they all present characters in 
common; at the same time they preserve their strict in¬ 
dividuality. Do not let youj^lf be embarrassed in your 
first researches by categories of the pclychresteSy ardi- 
sporadieSy &c., the most simple and sure method is as 
follows:—Study the medicines in alphabetical order, but 
write down yov/r analytical reflections. Dry and specu¬ 
lative observations are soon lost, whereas the mere action 
of writing fixes them more firmly in the memory. I 
have found this means the most succe^ful. After that 
pass on to syntheses. ^ Collect your materials, establish 
comparisons, compose groups, and do not then tell me 
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all these medicines are alike, and all produce delirium, 
colic, diarrhoea, vomitings, &c., &c. A v'^ry little reflec¬ 
tion will make this plain. 

The immediate effect of every mcdicind substance, 
bears primarily and directly on the nervous system ; how ' 
then should there Aot be a certain am^mt of delirium, if 
the brain be first'of all acted upon ? All medicines pass 
from the stomach into the intestines; they are likely 
therefore to produce vomitings and diarrhoea, &c. All 
medicines may disarrange the functions, and then their 
action seems to be the same. Eut if you‘are scrupu¬ 
lously careful in comparing and examining them, you 
will soon perceive the delirious symptoms produced by ^ 
belladonna, opium, stramonium, jusquiarna; &c., differ 
very much from each otlier. The vomiting caused by 
St. Ignatius’s bean, is not tliat‘of tartar emetic, or ipeca¬ 
cuanha ; there are shades of difference between the colic 
produced by copper, colocynth, veratrum, phosphorus, 
cocculus indicus, &c. The burning sensation caused by 
arsenic is unlike that of carbo vegetabilis ; the thirst 
produced by belladonna is not that of the wild anemone, 
and the sores brought out by mercury, are different from 
those caused by dulcamara, Sfc. ^ 

I allow it is not easy to be able to specify, discern and 
individualize all these powers, characters, and morbific 
behigs. It requires long habit, and this cannot be 
acquired without serious study, constant application, 
patient ■and untiring observation. But is it so very 
astonishing that we must sow if we would reap ? When 
you see a field covered with a fine crop,' do you think 
that no plough has passed over its surface ? And when a 
learned botanist names and describes to you all the plants, 
flowers, and fruits you find in your walk, do you imagine 
that this faculty is a sixth sense, acquired in his sleep ? 
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Work tlien, but work as the labourer tills his field, 
that is, every day. Write down your reflections, and let 
them be the food of your mind, which in the end, will 
appropriate to its use all these mediciifal individualities 
and assimilate them, as our organs do the bread we eat; 
you will then fi|^, as you did with regard to your fellow- 
students in theTjyceum, that all the medicines will be 
to you like a ^reat family, with whose members you are 
perfectly acquainted. 

When you have learned to know the materia medica 
in its purity, the first difficulty which meets the practi¬ 
tioner is the choice ofi the medicine. You have a disease 
to treat, what are the means of finding the medicine 
that is suitable to it ? 

There is one very simple thing that is not sufficiently 
understood, especially in* the beginning of Homceopathic 
practice, namely, that in this point of view the malady 
and the remedy, are two synonymous terms. Now if 
you have leanied to detect maladies with facility, to 
distinguish between them, to recognise in the verv com¬ 
mencement, their features and specific character, why 
can you not become equally familiar with the portraits 
of the medicines ? 

When at the bedside of your patient, disencumber 
your mind of all preconceived opinions, of all the leading 
strings of classification ; look at nothing but the disease, 
and when you have thoroughly recognised it, turn your 
attention to the gallery of symptomatic, artificial 
pictures, and take that which seems the most like the 
malady. 

Therefore, as a general rule, the search for a medicine 
similar to the disease, is the best guide to your choice. 
And as a ‘pariwular rule, study the shades and principi^. 
jeatures of the medicines. All men resemble each othe' 
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yet each has a something which prevents him from being 
taken for his neighbour, and enables his friend to 
recognise him in a crowd. It is the same with medi¬ 
cines, each has ita peculiarity-; thus, one acts principally 
on the brain, another on the stomach, some on the 
superior, others on#the inferior members of the body; 
this manifests its symptoms oft one sAgle side of the 
body; another diagonally; the effects of .some will be 
aggravated by rest or movement, during the night, or 
the day, See. See. 

If an Allopathic doctor were listening to this account, 
he would be surprised at my langnp,ge, and would pro¬ 
bably think ho was in a synagogue, and take me for a 
Ra#bi speaking Hebrew. Our materia medica in fact, 
would be to him like a book written in an unknown 
tongue ; as the choristers in a cathedral chant in Latin, 
not knowing what they say. 

After these details, ascertain the sex, age, tempera¬ 
ment, manners and habits of the patient, and review 

the state of the various functions. It is almost futile to 

• 

make such a I'emark ; every observant practitioner knows 
and does this. 

But above all, find out the cause of the malady, I 
mean the mediate and appreciable cause, since the 
radical one -is imknown to us. This precept would 
astonish our Allopathic brethren, who consider they have 
the monopoly of eijological science, and the exclu¬ 
sive right of gathering up the golden sands of this 
Pactolus. One may hear them say every day, most em¬ 
phatically—“ It is we who treat the cause, you only treat 
the symptoms.''—Thus Professor Alquie in his work, 

“ Pricis de la Doctrine Medicate de Montpellier^* 
page 194?, reproaches Hahnemann with confounding the 
formvnih. the/ouwdatioii, whilst Hippocrates has distin- 
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guished morbid affections by their wdwe and not hy 
their 

But I beg pardon Professor, what are we to under¬ 
stand by the nature of a malady ? » 

When you have answered this question, if ever you 
can do so—I will again ask you—bow can we recognise 
tlie nature of maladies, if we neglect their form ? How 
can you distinguish your friends one from the other, if 
you changed their usual dress, and covered their faces ? 

If you cannot sec to the bottom of the ocean, be satis¬ 
fied to sail on its surface. 

Give then your .best attention to the cause of the 
malady. In acute cases, let the antecedents furnished 
by the patient, and those around him, serve as a tore# to 
your diagnosis ; and in chronic ones, altvays begin by 
giving the remedy you'would have given, had you been 
consulted the day after the first manifestation of the 
malady. To be more clear, I will mention two cases 
from my private practice. 

One day a young child was brought to me, who had 
been long blind. Several other doctors had attended 
him. All treatment liad been fruitless, and I confess I 
scai'cely liked to undertake the case. But when the 
parents told me, that they attributed the blindness of 
their child to a fall, I then readily consented to try what 
I could do. I gave him morning and evening, a tea¬ 
spoonful of a mixture of arnica —forget of what dilution 
—and eight days afterwards the child, to tho great 
astonishment of several witnesses, ran between some chairs 
I had expressly placed in an irregi;lar manner in my 
study. You are aware that arndca montana is the re¬ 
medy for falls, blows, wounds, &c. 

Another day, I was called to see a person labouring 
under a chronic malady, and who had been given up by 
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three doctors, who met in consultation. It was a case of 
dropsy. This man, who was naturally thin, had become 
of an enormous size. I did not consent to hazard a 
treatment, until by my investigations I found out, he had 
had the itch before this illness, and that the other doctors 
had not turned th^r attention to this circumstance. I 

then treated him for the itch, and succeeded so well, that 

0 

the patient, on the first day of his going out, went to pay 
the three doctoi^ who had condemned him to death, 

I do not speak of these facts, nor of many others in 
my practice, in order to bum two grains of incense in 
my censer: or to prove that I cure the blind, or say to 
the sick, “ Take np thy bed and walk.''—We will have 
ncr ill-natured disputes ; we wish simply to show that we 
also treat the causes of disease, and most assuredly we 
neglect them still less than you,* and cry out as loudly as 
you ;—tolle causam —take away the cause. 

Yes, seek the cause of disease, seek it everywhere, in 
the manners, the habits, and propensities of the patient. 
Do not neglect climate, and all that refers to various 
atmospheric changes; beai* in mind the genius of the 
maladies then prevalent. But above all, in chronic com¬ 
plaints, subject the antecedeats to the most scrupulous 
analysis, and carry your investigations to the very depths 
of hereditary affections. It is often in the folds of the 
past, that we surprise the sleeping secret of the present. 

Yes, treat the cause, and tliat in spite of all the pre¬ 
tensions of other symptoms to assert their right to the 
appropriate medicine. For instance, a person complains 
of a violent pain in the right side of the face, which 
affects the eye, the ear, and the teeth on that side ; this 
suffering is principally felt in the evening, is aggravated 
by heat, and accompanied by an abundant flow of saliva. 
What remedy would you choose ? The case is not doubt- 
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ful; out of one hundred Homoeopaths, ninety-nine would 
probably give mercurius soluhilis. This remedy justly 
claims the priority. But if the patient adds, that his 
neuralgia manifested itself after a vioient fit of anger, 
then give ckamomilla; if after being wet, or having 
slept on damp ^ound, you should give dulcamara> 

&c.if on the contrary, the examination of the 

antecedents showed that this neuralgia was owing to the 
abuse of mercury, chamomilla, coffee, &c., you should 
immediately give the antidote of that 'medicinal malady 
that is brought before you. 

We might here speak of those numberless complaintsy 
for which we are so often consulted, and which have 
their origin in remedies that were ill-timed, or adminis¬ 
tered in too strong doses; but I prefer putting off this 
digression to another Conference, where it will find its 
proper place. 

In one of our former Conferences, I showed you the 
dogmatical unity of orir doctrine; you here may see in 
harmony with all these considerations its 'practical unity. 
It is in fact impossible, that Homoeopathic doctors should 
not have the same opiniom^ and method of treatment 
in their consultations, since they see the same objects 
through the same medium. 

As a matter of fact, neither the features of a medicine 
nor of a disease can change, therefore medical men called 
to judge of the anaTogy of these two terms^muat hold 
the same opinion. 

Every one in these days, knows what value to put 
upon the custom of calling in several doctors in a dan¬ 
gerous case. These pretended ccmsultations soothe the 
anxiety, and flatter the vanity of the relatives, generally 
hasten tlie patient's preparation for his long journey,, and 
send a little more grist to the mill of the medical gen- 
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tlemen. These consultations have been such fruitful sul>- 
jects for the satirists, that one may venture to speak very 
freely of them. One old writer said with truth; “ He 
who has but ond doctor, has one ; he who has t^o, has 
but the half of one; but he who has three, has none at 
all" It is much tlfe same as when N^oleon I. said, " I 
prefer one bad general to two good ones.” One might 
say here: tot ca/pitay tot senaus ,*• which, when 

freely translated, is,-so many doctors; so many 

opinions. 

But in Homoeopathic consultations, this variance of 
opinion does not exist. To be convinced of this, you 
might try the folio-wing experiment. Write out the 
symptoms of a well-known and marked disease. Let the 
picture of symptoms be well drawn. Carry it to a 
hundred Homoeopathic doctors, ^d they will all prescribe 
the same medicine ; go to a hundred Allopaths, and you 
will receive a hundred different opinions; now, on which 
side does the truth seem to be ? 

Let me take this opportunity of telling an anecdote 
which Dr. Jahr related one day, at a meeting of the 
Homoeopathic Society at Li^e, 28th November, 1835. 

“ Having finished my medtcat studies,” said he, " I 
travelled in Germany to complete my education, I 
arrived one evening at a villa, whose proprietor invited 
me to partake of his ho^itality. 

was an original and a very rich old man, and though 
he had been an invalid for many years, he did not neglect 
to do the honours of his wine cellar with much pride. When 
he learned my profession, he said with some warmth, 
I shall take good care not to compliment you on that 
account; I have a son, but 1 would rather m&ke a bang- 
man of him than a doctor. Seeing I ^vas struck dumb 
with this abrupt reniark, he addedlisten young man 
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you are travelling for your improvement, well! I will 
give you a lesson which you may turn to some account. 

“ I have been ill more than twenty years. In the 
beginning of iny illness, I applied t6 two celebrated 
doctors who could not agree about my complaint, there¬ 
fore I neither Jook the medicine ^f the one nor the 
other. I then began to travel about, and consulted, not 
only the celebrated men in the Faculty, but many of 
lesser note; yet, I have never been able to find two who 
were agreed, both as to the nature of the malady and of 
the treatment. After much fatigue and expense I 
returned home, convinced that medicine so far from 
being a science, was but a vile trade, 

“ Upon the whole however, I gained something by it, 
and I will give you the half of the profits. Saying this, he 
took up a large book, like those used in counting-houses. 
The pages of this enormous folio, said he, opening it, are 
divided into three columns. The first contains the names 
of the doctors, consulted in the different countries where 
I travelled; the second, the opinions they formed of my 
complaint; the third, the prescriptions and advice I 
received, The total of each of these columns is as fol¬ 
lows ; 477 doctors; 318 different opinions, 832 pro¬ 
scriptions, containing 1,897 different medicines. 

“You see, he continued, I have spared neither pains 
nor money. Had I found three doctors of the same 
opinion, I would have submitted to their treatment, but 
I have not been so fortunate. That I was not soon tired, 
is proved by this register. It has been kept day by day 
with the most scrupulous cara And now, what do 
you think of medicine and doctors ^ Oh, what a farce ! 
Would yofi be so good, said he, presenting me a pen, to 
add to my precious collection ? 

“ I felt no inclination, but sim^y asked him, if the 
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name of Halmemann figured in this novel martyrology. 
Of course, of course ; look at No. 301. I looked and 
read as follows; name of the malady, O ; namejof the 
remedy, O. I asked the explanation of these zeros; the 
singular old gentleman answered; this is by far the 
•aost rational and fogical of the consultations. As the 
name of the disease does not concern me, said Hahne¬ 
mann, I write 0 ; and as the name of thh medicine is 
not your business, I also write 0 ; the cure is the only 
question. I would have followed this man's prescription, 
but unfortunately he was alone in his opinion, and I 
wanted three. 

“ After a few moments' reflection, I asked him if not¬ 
withstanding his fruitless efforts, he would not make a 
last trial, of which I guaranteed the result. You will 
find, said I, not only three, but a great many more 
doctors agreed. Notwithstanding his incredulity, he con¬ 
sented to my proposition by way of amusement, and for 
the pleasure of adding a few pages to his big book. 

“ We drew up a description of the complaint, and sent 
it to thirty-three Homoeopathic doctors of different coun¬ 
tries ; each letter contained a fee. I then took leave of 
my host 

“ A short time ago, he sent me a cask of Rhenish 
wine of 1822, and wrote, saying, I have found twenty- 
two doctors agreed; it is more than I dared hope. I 
therefore followed the treatment of the one, who lives 
nearest to my home. I send you this cask of excellent 
wine, lest I should drink too much of it myself, and that 
you may celebrate the restoration of my healtL Here 
I am, thanks to you and Homoeopathy, converted to 
medicine, and reconciled to the doctors." 

Let us now continue our subject. 

When you have chosen the proper remedy, always 
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administer it aJcme. A medicine is jealous of its indi¬ 
vidual liberty, and does not like to share its sphere of 
action with a neighbour. What it does, it likes to do 
alone, and it has its reasons for that. We have already 
mentioned these reasons, and moreover, this article of 
our posology has-been gradually received by our adver¬ 
saries, who adopt it every day. Kead the end of Dr. 
Munaret's letter quoted' in the sixth Conference; 
jmge 123. 

" Finally, says he, it is not a question of crying up 
oihcinal preparations, but of submitting their specific 
nature to study, and df the simplification of our prescrip¬ 
tions, vainly insisted upon by all good practitioners, from 
Hippocrates to the present day. The mixture of medi¬ 
cines is the daughter of ignorance, said thC old philoso¬ 
pher—I add that polypharmacy is a very near relative 
of charlatanism, which, by tacit understanding screens 
the reputation of the second-^'ote 'practitioner, and the 
interests of a p'ixfesaion %vhichisdaihj losing ground." 

You must remember that Mods. Munaret is an Allo¬ 
pathic doctor 1 

Not only must we never put several medicines in one 
mixture, but even different cfilutious of the same medicine 
should never be mixed together. Two or three Homoeo-' 
pathic practitioners have proposed this mystical mixture; 
thus, when giving digitalis for instance, they would put 
a drop of the 6th, the 15th, and the 24th dilution in the 
same bottle. 

What tk 'notion, how could it ever spring from the 
brain of a Homoeopath ? In fact, it savours a little of the 
fruit of the old tree. It would be like placing several 
portraits of the same individual, of different dimensions 
together in one frame. 

It is well that Hahnemann died, without knowing that 
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such an attack had been made on the purity of his 
doctrine! 

After the choice of the medicine, the most important 
thing is the choice of the dilution. But if it be the most 
important, it is unfortunately the most difficult also; it 
is one of tlie most mysterious articles of tl^ Hahnemannian 
code. There is ]io lack of commentaries on the subject, 
for every one knows, these are always in proportion to the 
difficulties of the law. This is the first phantom that 
rises to scare away practical research, the first thorn that 
■wounds the foot of the neophyte in the path of medical 
experience. Every Hommopath, frdm the master to his 
disciples and successors, has sought, and according to his 
own idea, has found the solution of the question. All 
would untie the Gordian knot; and as a matter of course, 
there were some found impatient enough, to cut what 
they could not unravel. 

Comparing as I have already done, to a key-board of 
indefinite extent, the scale of the doses of a medicine 
from matter to the fluid, what note must be struck, to find 
the relative sound of the string, which vibrates in the 
vital key-board ? How find the key-note, which should 
sound in unison with the pain^ ' 

To get rid of the difficulty, some—as in the new 
musical method of Galin—have wished to do away with 
absolute tones, and bring all the shades of vocal harmony, 
to a single monotype tona Others neglecting all prac¬ 
tical rules, adopt indifferently the first note as the key¬ 
note, and do not subject their melodies to any particular 
diapason. 

The first of these methods is somewhat exaggerated— 
the second is absurd. To the ears of a true artist, each 
note has its value, each chord its destination, and ead) 
tone interprets its own shade of harmony. 
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This comparison will perfectly explain my idea. 

Amongst Hoinosopathic practitioners some have adopted 
a single dilution, generally the 30th, and others pay no 
attention to the degrees in the posological scale, con¬ 
sidering all the dilutions equally good. Provided they 
are satisfied in Uieir choice of a meclicine, the dose is a 
matter of indifference to them. Others endeavour to 
administer thS medicine, in the dose which they consider 
most suited to the case; they make use of all, from the 
massive to the fluidic, from the first to the last degree 
of tho scale. 

I cannot conceive why one dilution only • should 
he used. Why then prepare others? Why, when 
several means arc in our hands, only make use of one? 
What would you say of a master, who only commanded 
the services of one of his domestics, or of a harpist, who 
■vvould only touch one of tlio strings of his instrument? 

I still less understand, how any one can indiscrimi¬ 
nately employ the different dilutions; and should any 
one place this false precept before you, avoid him, as an 
enemy to Hahnemannian doctrine. 

In order to make a right choice of the suitable dose, 

it is essential to have a corfect, or at least an approximate 

and probable idea of the nature of medicines, for that is 

as much hidden from us, as is that of disease ; but if you 

do not know what they are, you ought at least to know 

what they are not Thus, do not ask, and still less 

allow yourself to be asked — if amongst the dilutions, 

there axe some that axe strong, and some weak, and if 

tho process by which medicines are dynamized, diminishes 

or increases their therapeutic virtue and intensity;—did 

you ever hear a discusfeion on the strength of a ray of 
light? 

The medicines are neither strong nor weak. I have 
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already explained the meaning of the words, dynamism 
and dynarnisation. Although these terms have for their 
root a Greek word which signifies power, they 4^ not 
denote any degree of power, either ascending or descend¬ 
ing. Let there he no war of words, do not stop at the 
letter, for you know, “ the letter hilletk, hut the spirit 
giveth life” 

Our pharmaceutical manipulations modify—I had 
almost said change—the nature of medicines. Those 
which have a poisonous action lose it; those which 
have no action, acquire one; and those which possess 
a virtue at a certain degree, will* acquire one totally 
different at another degree. 

* It is upon this general plan that you should base your 
choice of the dose. I will not^ detain you any longer 
with these considerations, they are sufl&ciently obvious. 
Tlierefore we are only to recognise low, medium, and 
high dilutions. 

Now in order to arrive at an easy choice of the 
dose, carefully note the disease with regard to its acute 
or chronic nature : its division into vital and organic ; 
remark the age, sex, and temperament of the patient, 
his manners, habits, &c., anrf in fact every pathologi¬ 
cal modification. Before entering into the details of 
all these articles of your code, I recommend you to 
remember what we said in oxir. last Conference, upon 
physiological dynamism. 

We will now answer the twofold question which was 
put to us in form of an objection, see page 218, namely, 
why are not medicines always given either in infinir 
tesimal or in massive doses, since our organization 
undertakes to dyna/rmae them, in its physiological 
operations f The details of this* answer which here 
finds its natural place, will furnish us at the same time 
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with the rules which ought to direct the choice of the 
various dilutiona 

Fi^^stly, clinical facts prove, that whoever becomes 
exclusive, and affects a kind of posological puritanism, 
runs the risk of meeting numerous and flagrant instances 
of failure in his practice ; whether he only adopt a single 
(lose of universal application to all pathological cases ; 
whether he confine himself to the high regions of the 
fluids; or use nothing but massive doses. 

Again—clinical facts prove, that the scale of patholo¬ 
gical manifestations being infinite, the scale of doses 
appropriated to thei5, should be infinite also. Facts again 
show that a malady which has been proof against massive 
doses, is sometimes cured by fluidic ones, and vice vers4. 

What is the reason all that ? 

Alas! yon know facts are capricious; they manifest 
themselves, without always deigning to explain their 
meaning. When they do prove anything, they prove it 
thoroughly; but when they keep their secret, they keep it 
well. Amongst the curative action of extreme doses, 
some remain hidden in their material envelope; others 
rise to the regions of the fluids ; in vain would you place 
them on the bed of Procrustes; their cries, tortures, and 
mutilation, will reveal nothing. It is already quite 
sufficient, that facts teach positive laws touching our 
posology; our pride should rest satisfied with this, and 
since it consents to receive so many mysteries, it may well 
receive one more. 

Keeping within the domain of generalities, Ihe positive 
laws are as follow^:— 

In acute cases, organic maladies, the diseases of <diil- 
dren, of women, and old people; to subjects excessively 
debilitated by any cause whatever, or to lymphatic tempe¬ 
raments, give low dilutiwjs, that is to say, from the first 

ft 

t 
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trituration, or the mother tincture, up to the sixth or 
ninih dilution. 

In chronic cases, in purely vital maladies, above all in 
nervous affections, those that the ancients called sine 
materia; those in general, which evade the scalpel of 
physiological anatomy, to men, to person* who are strong, 
robust, and fully developed ; to those in a word, who are 
in the full vigour of life, give the medihm dilutions, 
twelfth, fifteenth, eighteenth, or the high ones from the 
twenty-fourth, thirtieth, one hundredth, and beyond. 

There are no better interpreters of laws than examples; 
I will give you several. * 

Take the case of intermittent fever, no matter the tj^. 
Suppose that arsenic be the suitable medicine—if it be 
a case of long duration, six months or a year—give the 
thirtieth dilution, and in one dose : if the case be recent, 
give the triturations. By transposing the doses, your 
treatment would be crowned by a brilliant want of 
success! 

The same remark applies to cases of glandular swell¬ 
ing, within the sphere ot dvlcawxira. And so on in all 
analogous cases. 

I just now said, that our pliarmaceutical manipula¬ 
tions almost changed the nature of medicines ; this will 
be evident from a few examples. Thus, behadonna in 
low dilutions will be suitable for certain kinds of dartres; 
the medium dilutions for laryngo-pharyngitis, and the 
thirtieth for certain cases of giddiness, delirium, nervous 
affections, &c. 

It is possible to treat several different complaints with 
a single medicine, if you know how to manage its doses. 

I remember one day in my consulting room prescribing 
nvjx vomica in five different cases, and in as many dilu- 
tiona 
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Of course I am only here speaking of medicines, en¬ 
dowed witli a therapeutic action in their natural state, 
for the scale of those that only acquire it by the process 
of dynamisation, is less extended, and their virtue is not 
so elastic. Therefore when you give s^Kcea, cchlcareor 
carhoniccty carhi^vegetahilisj&c.j give at least the fifteenth 
or the eighteenth, for in the low dilutions, you would be 
throwing stofles into a well. 

For the comprehension of all these facts, we must go 
to the source of analogy, for here reasoning is barren, 
and almost dried up. 

Examine a man ift good health, and who is in perfect 
physiological harmony. Alimentary substances are to 
his organs, what medicinal ones are to his vital princi¬ 
ple when he is ill. Consider wliat caprices affect these 
first elements, and see,—in the classification of tempera¬ 
ments, sex and age—how each has his mode of being; 
that is to say, his manner of appropriating alimentary 
principles. 

Amongst the various articles of food, some require to 
be previously cooked, and mor^ or less seasoned with 
spices and flavours, before the stomach can receive them, 
or extract their nutritive principle. Others can be taken 
in a raw state, and in their physical and chemical in¬ 
tegrity, Among certain kinds of animals, the mothers 
nourish their young, with food prepared in their own 
stomach, by physiological coction—pigeons are brought 
up in this way.—Amongst other kinds, (the ruminants 
for instance), they have several stomachs, and it is only by 
the phenomenon of rumination, the alimentary mass 
acquires assimilative properties. 

Look at the rich inhabitant of cities—his physiological 
wheels turn slowly and lazily, and almost rust in inaction. 
His sluggard stomach requires the finest wheaten flour. 
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light white meats, and his languishing appetite can only 
be excited by piquant and highly-flavoured dishes. Give 
him strong substantial food, and his stomach would be 
overdone by the difficulties of digestion. 

Look at the countryman ; in him the whole machine 
works with all the Regularity and vigoiy of springs and 
levers, the lungs are always well supplied with oxygen, 
and under a burning sun, the functions of the skin are in 
full activity. For the reparation of all this waste, and 
the maintenance of the vital equilibrium, the stomach 
needs very substantial nourishment, and in a grosser 
form. The food of the rich would*be but holiday fare 
for his children. 

We may also take into consideration the various kinds 
of appetites, the predilection or aversion for certain food; 
one has an unconquerable aversion to one dish, and 
another to satisfy his epicurean fancies, would, like Esau, 
sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Certainly all these caprices, tastes, and requirements of 
the stomach are inexplicable; — as much so as the 
caprices, tastes, and requirements of the vital principle, 
viewed in reference to medicinal substances. If reason 
cannot lend us a very bright li^it, to clear up the darkness 
of the question, let us at least profit by its paler beams. 

In the first years of life, the vital principle is very 
feeble; like the child, it is still almost in physiological 
swaddling clothes ; at this age everything tends to one 
effect; the development and growth of the subject. 
Leave it then to grow, and for some time do not interro¬ 
gate the vital fluid it is too busy, too pre-occupied, it 
will not answer you. 

At a more advanced period of life, this principle 
diminishes, the fluids evaporate, and the weight of matter 
bears down the old man towards decrepitude. By this 
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time it resembles a worn-out electric machine ; apply 
your finger to the conductor; you will elicit no more 
sparks. Do not then adapt fluidic doses to this enfeebled 
state'; there is scarcely any power left^ to receive medi¬ 
cinal agents. 

It is mostly t^e same with the Mnale sex. Woman's 
constitution resembles that of the child, or the elderly 
person. She*ought then to be treated as in the two ex¬ 
treme ages of life, or as a subject whose system has been 
weakened, by vital loss of some kind. 

It is the same thing with organic diseases. Though 
they may have theip origin in a specific derangement of 
the vital principle, there is found in the organization a 
kind of mass, which disturbs the physiological equili- 
hiium, and massive doses are in a manner required to 
establish a counterpoise. But remember ; these are but 
general laws ; the exceptions are the thorns of practice, 
which every one must avoid, or know how to extract 
from his hands. 

You will sometimes see those old men, of whom the 
illustrious Lordat speaks, preserved trom the approaches 
of age, more vigorous than men in all the prime of life; 
you will occasionally see children of precocious moral and 
physicial development, which require the help of your 
fluidic doses to restore them to health; and there are 
certain mragos that might be more easily conquered by 
medicines, than by main force. 1 have found some young 
girls very senritive to high doses, even the two hundredtL 
Orgamc maladies sometimes disappear, by means of one 
very high dose;. 1 have seen children unaflected even by 
low dilutions; when an Allopath, I treated a lady who 
was perfectly insensible to the effects of purgatives and 
emetics, even in exaggerated dosesI have seen too a 
young married lady, whose nervous system was not in the 
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least affected from the administration of sixty grains of 
chloroform: in fact, I have witnessed with regard to 
doses, the most astonishing departures from the general 
laws of receptivity. • 

After the choice of the dilution, that is, of the quality 
of the medicine, confts the question of quantity. What 
is the moat suitable form ? Should globules or tinctures 
be used ? In what cases should one bo preferred to the 
other ?. Is there any rule to be observed with regard to 
their number ? Is it a matter of no consequence, whether 
the globules be taken dry on the tongue, or dissolved in 
water ? What is the relative quantity of liquid, to the 
number of globules or drops ? 

Useless questions, which are not worth consideration. 
Choose the* right medicine, and the right dilution, that is 
all that is necessary. You may give from one to a 
hundred globules, froiu one to a hundred drops ; you may 
put the drop or the globule on sugar of milk, or as you 
jdease, provided you have the right dilution of the right 
medicine, that is enough, all the rest is secondaiy. 

Let us see what passes every day; when a child has 
to be vaccinated, what is done ? We are very scrupulous 
in choosing the inftmt who is tc^fumish the virus, and we 
are perfectly right. We wait for the proper season, 
another and very important condition; but how many 
•pmfLctiiTtQ should be made ? This is a useless question. 
Make several by way of precaution, in order that one at 
least may take, but six or a dozen will effect no more 
than that single one. I have seen mothers very imeasy 
about the success of the vaccination, because one {dace 
only had risen on their child’s arm; and you will fin d it 
difficult to persuade them, that not only is this one pirn* 
pie sufficient, but that with it* you might vaccinate all 
the childiexL in the univetse. 
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But tlie important question is, ■whether you give one 
or several doses ; whatever be the dilution. Take, as an 
example, a drop of medicine there is a great difference 
between giving it at once, or in ten spoonfuls of wat^r, 
at ten different times. Though the organization only 
receives one ir^pculation, in the o'ther case it receives 
ten shocks, which may very much modify the fluidic 
vibrations. 'This is almost analogous to the phenomena 
of the electric telegraph : you transmit a spark; be it 
small or large, be its volume the result of two, of five, or 
ten others, the needle‘will execute the same sign ; but if 
you divide this sp&xk into ten smaller ones, instead of 
one interruption of the current, there will be ten, and 
instead of a single sign, there will be ten signs. Again, 
it is as though you looked at yourself in a ihirror, how¬ 
ever large it may be, it will only reflect one face; but, if 
you break it into ten pieces, each part will reproduce 
your likeness, and instead of one image, you will have ten. 

These considerations lead me to speak of the repeti¬ 
tion of doses, as a not less difficult subject than those 
already examined. When and how ought one to repeat 
the doses ? 

Here is another sea to oe crossed, before we can reach the 
port of real Hahnemannian practice; and this sea abounds 
in rocks and dangers. Never repeat the dose of a 
medicine, or give a new one, until the first has accom¬ 
plished its action. This precept of Hahnemann ought 
to serve as a compass to the pilot; if he remain unfaith¬ 
ful to its indications, shipwreck is inevitable. 

If you have well understood the rules which regulate the 
choice of the medicine and the dilution, this new precept 
will be far more easy of comprehension ; since it is to a 
certain extent, the consequence of the others. First 
remember that each medicine has its own specific action, 
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and that the duration of this action, is in descending or 
ascending proportion to the number of the dilution 
This law, which is far from liaving the mathematical 
certainty of the calculations of Barome, still offeis the 
satisfaction of probability. 

Thus, medicinal •substances in massive doses, have 
scarcely any duration of action; the Cfh has six times 
more, the 15th fifteen times more, and the 30th thirty 
times more ; so that if the 3 st has one day’s action, the 
] 5th will have fifteen, and the 30th thirty. But when 
you come to the 100th and 200th, to the doses of 
Korsacoff, or Jenichen, the action lost in the shadows 
of time, as the dilution is in the mystery of the fluids. 
Bear in mind, that all those observations are but in the 
domain of generalities ; the rule belongs to the master; 
the exception to the disciples. 

That question settled, it is evident that you ought to 
repeat the doses, in direct proportion to the degree of 
the dilutions. In acute cases, should you administer 
the- low dilutions, you may give a spoonful every four or 
two hours, every hour, half-hour, or quarter; morning 
and evening, or every two, three, or four days; in fact 
according to the acuteness of the maltidy, and the inten¬ 
sity of the symptoms. 

Compare this to a river, and the doses to the move¬ 
ments of a swimmer; if the weather be calm, the surface 
of the water tranquil and almost immoveable, the 
motions of the swimmer will be slow and measured; he 
amuses himself in the arms of the smooth and careless 
waves, and only repeats the stroke, when the impulsion 
has reached the limits of its action ; but if the water be 
agitated, and the waves rush furiously on, the person 
quickens his movements to overcome the resistance; 
it is only by great exertion, rapid and repeated efforts. 
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that lie succeeds in disentangling himself from their 
perfidious embrace. 

Thus, in chronic maladies where all is calm, the vital 
principle quiet and tractable, give but 6nc dose, and only 
repeat it when a new indication calls for it; but in acute 
affections, whei^ you have to fight against violent 
symptoms, and to quench the fire of burning fever, 
or appease th« ebullition of life in wrathful mood, repeat 
the doses, and proportion your efforts to the obstacle. 

It is easy to conceive the immense importance of the 
choice of tlie medicines and doses in chronic cases ; for, 
if you have made a false aim, your blow will not hit the 
mark, and it is lost time. I say lost time, for it is 
certainly a great consolation to know, that in case of 
mistake, an ill chosen medicine becomes inert, an{l very 
rarely dangerous. It would be well, if the therapeutics 
of Allopathy could say as much; it would not so often 
have to reproacli itsedf with doing more harm than good, 
and producing, by its pretended J^eroic means, maladies 
caused by medicines, that the unfortunate patients had 
no idea of either having, or of paying so dearly for. 

But do not let your scruples cause you too much 
anxiety. Be prudent anQ calm. When you have ad¬ 
ministered a high dilution in a single case, learn to wait 
patiently, and continue your observations. 

Of three things, one will happen. After a while, 
say eight days, for instance—there will he either an 
aggravation, or diminution of the symptoms; or the state 
of the patient will be the same. In the first two cases, 
leave the medicine to act. If it act well, the improve¬ 
ment will indicate this in an evident manner—an aggra¬ 
vation in a probable and almost certain manner. Before 
the neutralization of the fluids takes place, the struggle 
causes inevitable attractions or repulsions, and as the 
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physiological field of tlie patient is the theatre of this 
struggle, is it astonishing that he feels the shock ? 

Thus, learn to know how to wait, and do not repeat 
the dose, or give if new medicine, until you are morally 
certain, either that the former has exhausted its action, 
or that you had beeft mistaken. Distrj^t a dangerous 
impetuosity which especially misleads beginners; they 
change their medicines too readily. When* you see an 
improvement from one remedy, why employ another ? 
Order the same, since it acts well, and you see the proof 
of it. 

You also ask, if in this case, yo\i oftght to diminish or 
increase the number of the dilution—but why change 
that which is doing good ? Keep to the same remedy, 
and the same dilution ; all that you can or ought to do, 
is to slacken the progress of the medicine ; that is, make 
a longer interval between the doses. If for instance, 
under the influence of nnlpimv 12th dilution, adminis¬ 
tered every four days, you see an amendment in the 
morbid state, keep to the same medicine and dilution, 
but order it only once in eight days, and so on. 

I will close this Conference by pointing out to you an 
error, a false step, a little heresj’, that has sprung up in 
the bosom of our doctrine, 

Hartmann, in his TherapevJtique des maladies aigues, 
IX, paragraph, page 66, says : “ We ought to consider as 
a great improvement in Homoeopathic therapeutics, and 
as a most useful practice, especially in complicated cases, 
the alternation at suitable intervals, of two medicines 
which correspond to the apparent symptoms, &c. 

I respect all opinions—especially those propounded by 
leametl practitioners, nevertheless I venture to oppose 
this one in the most open, and I should even say, ener¬ 
getic manner.' 
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I have uttered the word heresy^ and do not withdraw 
tho expression; this precept is contrary to the Hahne- 
mannian spirit, and Homeeopathists who practise it 
have diverged from the path of pur^ therapeutics; if 
Ifahnemann were living, I should fear they would be 
called to order. 

Were his ORGANON put into a press, and only one 
maxim were To ooze out, it would be that of not adminis¬ 
tering a now medicine, until the first has accomplished 
its action. 

These are fruits of the old tree, which we ought long 
since to have cut d(fwn and cast into the fire. These are 
the reminiscences of former practice, the lining of the 
old mantle! I am convinced that had Hommopaths 
never been Allopaths, this idea would never have found 
a i)lacc in our progressive therapeutics. 

In fact, you impose upon yourselves a very stringent 
law, never to administer more than one medicine at a 
time, and yet do not scruple to associate two or three in 
their specific action ! But it is simply an affair of words ; 
you separate the names, but you unite the substances. 
When for instance, you administer two medicines, alter¬ 
nating tJiem every five minutes—(this is done in cholera 
with cu^'irvmi and veratr'UAvi) —why not put these two 
medicines together in the same bottle? You separate 
them for a moment, only to associate them in a larger 
reservoir, the stomach; do you think five minutes are 
enough for the first medicine to have disappeared, and 
given up its place to its brother ? It is impossible! 

Why do Allopathic doctors mix several remedies in the 
same potion ? Whence sprung this idea ? From tmeer- 
tainty and doubt. As five or six medicines appear to 
suit the various symptoms of a malady, not knowing 
upon which to decide, they give them all at once, and by 
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this means are relieved from embarrassment, and their 
conscience is tranquillized. This new precept of the 
alternation of medicines, has arisen from the same doubt 
and uncertainty.* Two medicines suit, and you alfernate 
them; on the same principle why not three or four ? If 
you do not go auy*furthei', it is evidently because you 
fear the spread of the heresy ! 

The same reasoning applies to a less frequent alter¬ 
nation, say from evening to morning, at intervals of two 
to throe days, &;c. Of two tilings one; either you ^lould 

not admit the double precept of Hahnemaun-which 

requires that one medicine only should be given at once, 
and not repeated, or cliangcd until the action of tlie first 
is accomplished-or you should not alternate medi¬ 

cines. It is like an inexperienced sportsman, who in 
the ardent pursuit of the game, hastens to fire off both the 
charges of his double barrelled gun at the same bird, for 
fear of missing his aim. 

But it may be said, this practice has met with success. 
I do not doubt it, and I will explain the reason. 

Hippocrates has said ; duohus doloribus non in 
eodem locoy aimul abortis vehementior ohscurat alte- 
rum ; when two pains manffest themselves in different 
places, the' stronger overcomes the weaker. When he 
says two pains, he means two maladies. Now a malady 
or a medicine— to the Homoeopath —are synonymous 
terms; therefore, when you alternate two medicines at 
too frequent intervals, without giving time for the doses 
to accomplish their action, one deadens the other, and 
one only remains in activity, to secure the success you 
falsely attribute to their imited action. The aphorism 
says; not in the same place; how much greater the 
reason if it were in the same place, as in the stomach, 
which serves as a receptacle to the two medicines. 
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I do not think that this error will be much adopted. 
Many practitioners have already abandoned it; amongst 
others, tJic illustrious Boenninghausen. I confess, that 
in tlie beginning .of niy Homceopathid practice, I also 
dipped into this heterodoxy ; but for the last four years, 
1 have rejected i^from the deepest cbnviction. 

All the laws, rules, and precepts that we have enu¬ 
merated, are 'very difficult of application; theory is 
easy, but practice is difficult. Would there Avere fewer 
oxce|Jtions to all these general laws. Our therapeutical 
system Avoidd then perhaps be easy, as some ignorant 
people tliink it to be y but unfortunately it is not so ; the 
road is narrow, rugged and steep. Endeavour to merit 
the coiisolatioii, of having worked as much as you could 
in your study, and done your utmost in the sick room. 

Kemembor the answer tliat tlie illuvStrious Accoucheur 
Baudelocque made to bis pupils one day, after a lecture 
in Avliich he had enumerated and examined all the rules 
which direct obstetrical operations. “ Hoav,” said the 
students, can you remember and observe so many things 
in your practice?’' 

-“ I DO AS WELL AS I CAN " 1 ! i 
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.. “A sower went ont to ?ow his seed, and as lie sowed, 

some fell by the way-side; and it was trodden down, and the fowls 
of the air devoured it. And some fell upon a rock, and as soon as 
it was sprung up, it withered away, because it lacked moisture. 
And some fell among thorns, and tlic thorns sprang up with it, 
and choked it, and other fell on good ground, and sprang up, and 

hare fruit an Inuidrcdfold.lie that hath ears to hear, 

let him hear.’* 


This parable applies to the field of medical practice in 
general, but more especially that of Homoeopathy. I 
am willing to confess that Homoeopathy does not work 
miracles. It is neither foolish nor bliiidr enough, to raise 
its pretensions to the standard of the impossible. It 
ought not to bear the blame of the exaggerations of some 
of its followers, whose xeal sometimes amounts to rash¬ 
ness and fanaticism. Yet it has a just claim to its place 
in the domain of truth. 

We do not then pretend to work miracles, and in order 
to be prepared for your undue reproaches, we confess 
that we too often, as the fruit of our exertion and toil 
meet only with failure. 
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We do not wish either to deny, or lassen our Avant of 
success; on the contrary, we invite you to go over the 
whole extent of the immense Hahnemaunian domain, 
and instead of pausing only at the most fertile parts, we 
will ask you to choose your resting-places, at those which 
are the most Steele and ungrateful. * Yet, when we have 
to report a bad harvest, you must permit us to explain 
the reason of Its faihiro. 

The treatment of a disease may be compared to a man, 

. who sows his field. Our farm is our practice, and the 
remedies administered to the patients, arc like the grain 
which falls either iifto good or bad ground. When no 
obstacle occurs to choke our seed, it springs up, and 
brings foi*th an hundredfold, but when it meets with 
stones or thorns, it withers and dies. 

Our field is very often fruitful, and returns us a 
hundredfold ; we do not however publish our success, 
since we take care to house the corn in our granaries, 
Avithout even shoAving it to our neighbours. But if the 
crop be deficient, we Avould tell the reason of it, so that 
we may not be accused of want of skill or care. 

Now, the first element of success for seed, is the proper 
time and season. Every fruit, crop, and grain has its 
appointed time. The countryman well knows this ; and 
if you ask him to soav out of season—he would say : “ it 
is too late, or too early, how could my seed grow?” 

This is what happens to us every day. 

It is clearly not here a question of the partisans of 
Homceopathy, or the acknowledged patients of a Homoe¬ 
opathic physician. These persons send for their doctor 
at once, they do not wait until the symptoms are aggra¬ 
vated, there is virgin ground to work upon, and in this- 
case, the harvest brings forth a hundredfold. 

I am to be understood as about to speak of occasional 
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patients. Let ns then imagine some one is taken 
seriously ill. The family Allopathic physician is called 
in, but as the symptoms become alarming, two, three, or 
even four doctor^are sent for, to have what good folRs call 
a consultatioT^; and then, if the complaint continue to 
grow worse, some bne of the family ventures to say; 
“ Suppose we send for a Homceopath ?” and he is accord¬ 
ingly sent for. 

Go! poor Homoeopath, to glean a certain failure. 
What right have you to say: “ It is too late ?” To raise 
tlie dead is the question, and if you do not peiform this 
miracle, they will say that 3 ^our Homoeopathy can do 
nothing. 

Tliese circumstances undoubtedly happen to all, but 
more especially to Homoeopaths. A short time ago, I 
was sent for to a young girl- dangerously ill. Four 
physicians liad already treated her. Tlie family had still 
some hope from my visit. It was, in reality, of very 
great use, for the patient died some hours after my 
arrival. Another day the case was still more urgent. I 
was sent off by express tVain; but death did not think 
it worth while, to wait for the help of the last doctor to 
finish his work. I received *a counter-order when half 
way on my journey. 

Another condition necessary for the growth of our 
seed is, that it ought not to be sown amongst other grain 
that already occupies the ground, and is beginning to 
spring up. 

In fact, it is seldom that our treatment is tried upon 
virgin ground; other physicians have already cast in the 
germs of their numerous medicines. How can you 
expect, that ours should have full scope for development ? 
Was a sower ever seen casting seed among other grain, 
that was already springing up ? 
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Homceopatliic remedies axe certainly neither so delicate 
nor susceptible as people are pleased to say, or even as 
new converts believe them to be. It is true however, 
that though we must never be over scrupulous, we must 
always be prudent. I confess that occasionally, I have 
seen r(;inedies agt along with, and* in spite of others 
already occupying the ground ; hut these cases are 
exceptional, and wo must not travel complacently along 
the field of practice, with exceptions for our guide. 

In chronic diseases, the matter is not so urgent, you 
can afford to wait. If the patient be a reasonable 
person, lie will allow «tirac for the effects of the medicines 
ho has already taken to disappear, and for the ground to 
be cleared ; he will thus present a new and almost clear 
field to the physician. But in acute cases, the enemy 
will grant you no truce,, tlicre is no time to be lost, wc 
must at once put on our annour. 1 fere, temporising is 
neither in tlie pow.,'r of the 2 )atient, nor the doctor, and— 
to keep up our metaphor, the first grain, already germi¬ 
nated, will choke the now seed ; that is, your medicines 
hindered in their action by those already administered, 
will remain inert, and you must write in your note book, 
a new case of inevitable fa*llure. 

Such circumstances frequently occur in our practice. 
Let a Homeopathic physician be called in to a case of 
gout, for example ; nineteen times out of twenty, he finds 
the person already saturated with remedies. Again, 
suppose an attack of typhoid fever; his nose will be 
assailed by tlie smell of the cantharides in the blisters, 
the mustard of the plasters, the evaporation of cetly^r of 
musk, the sweet odour of valerian, or the perfume of assa- 
foetida, &c.; to administer a Homceopathic medicine in 
such cases, would be to act over again the fable of the 
wolf and the lamb. 
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. Similar instances of want of success, happen still more 
often in the time of an epidemic, cholera, for example. 
Enter the room of a cholera patient, every kind of exha¬ 
lation meets you lit once, but above all you will be stifled 
by the smell of camphor in every form. Your treatment 
is immediately entaflgled in the brush\^ood, not only of 
the remedies ordered by the physicians, but also in all 
the means advised by the gossips of the iieighbourhood. 
In such a case, hasten to quit a field, where you will only 
reap a probable failure, the best thing you can do—is to 
do nothing, and to leave to otheVs the responsibility of 
unravelling the skein, which they hftvc entangled. 

But tlie road is still more thorny, wdieu either from 
timidity or intention, tlie patient hides from you the fact, 
that he has already consulted one or more physicians, and 
swallowed half the drugs of a chemist's shop. In this 
case you commence working with the most naive confi¬ 
dence, and are quite surprised to see, how vain and 
fruitless are all your efforts. It is the deceptive labour 
of Penelope; the web is being woven, but is never 
finished. 

This consideration induces me to speak of illnesses 
caused by medicine ; a subject that we only touched 
upon in our last Conference. This new element of 
failure, is in some respects, the consequence of the pre¬ 
ceding one, or if you prefer it, the same in a greater 
degree. In fact, it is one seed meeting another, already 
in process of germination, where the development is more 
advanced. It would be like throwing grain into a field 
of corn in full maturity, which only waits for the sickle. 
Now, how can this seed ask for its share of sun and 
nourishment ? And even then, how can it spring up ? 

What is to be done in this case ? 

First reap the harvest, then plough up the field afresh, 
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and a now soil will open its bosom to a new cultivation. 
This is what Homoeopathic physicians are obliged to do. 
This is the pathological ground to which they arc daily 
called. ' 

We venture to say, diseases produced by medicine are 
those which patiriits buy—often ver^ dearly—half at the 
doctor's and half at the chemist's. They are more com¬ 
mon than is generally supposed, and how many unfor¬ 
tunate wretclies, carry in the folds of their constitution, 
the stains produced by certain medicines! This stain, 
unknown to themselves* lias first soiled the vital principle, 
and from, thence, it has spread throughout the organism, 
like a drop of glycerine, Avliich at first only made a small 
marie, but afterwards grow larger, till it penetrated the 
whole fabric. 

-What is the cause of medicinal maladies ? 

-Polypharmacy, and massive posology. 

You administer several medicines together to a patient. 
In general, if not always, one of them takes upon itself 
the therapeutic manoeuvre, and triumphs over its fellows, 
before conquering the enemy he has been given to 
combat. But do the others remain passive and inert, in 
the economy of the patient? Alas ! no. Each one turns 
towards some particular point, and too frequently attains 
it; a new disease then breaks out, which neither the 
patient nor the doctor expected. 

Or, if the Allopathic practitioner gives but one medi¬ 
cine, he administers it in such enormous doses, that the 
constitution can no longer free itself from its effects. It 
is thus that the physiological dynamisation becomes the 
convenient ally of this antagonistic medicine. Blind 
guardian of the organic receptacle, it gives the same 
welcome to every substance, naively opens them every 
door, and introduces them into all the secret wind- 
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ings of the economy. Then the remedy metamorphosed 
into a real disease, chooses its abode, and installs itself 
into the pathological field, which a culpable imprudence 
puts into its posiession. 

TJiese medicinal diseases may be produced by the 
habits of the patient, as well as by the prescriptions of 
the doctors. There will be the. sympfoniatic pictures of 
camomile, coffee, camphor, musk, belladonna, &c., &c. 
Every one has his little remedy for his little indispositions, 
and in our days, Avhen every one is a doctor, each advises 
some little cure for his friends' complaints. Then appear 
these apparently spontaneous diseases, like those plants 
which spring up and grow in the clefts of old ruins, as 
though they had grown there of themselves, like effects 
without cause. 

-Cannot Homosopathic practice also produce these 

artificial diseases, and could not the same reproach be 
addressed to us ? 

-Yes, most certainly we can produce them, since 

this possibilit}'^ is one of the cardinal points of our doc¬ 
trine. But can the same reproach be addressed to us ? 
No, for we only give the medicines, when we are well 
acquainted witli their physiognomy, and all the extent 
of their action; therefore error in their application to 
disease, is* hardly possible, or at least, if it be so, it is 
only in virtue of human fallibility. But Allopathy, 
deprived of that positive knowledge, wliich pure experi¬ 
ment alone can give, and trusting only to the imcertain 
ones afforded by experience, finds itself surrounded by 
many more chances of error. 

Moreover, our medicinal diseases are fluidic diseases, 
which can spontaneously evaporate, or be neutralized by 
their antidote. When we give massive doses, they are 
never clothed but with the slightest covering of matter, 
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aud can easily bo absorbed and disappear; whilst the 
enormous Allopathic doses being unable to.pass entire 
into the machinery of physiological dynamisation, a great 
part obliged to remain in the crticible. General 
derangements anight result therefrom, or local changes 
more or less serious, according to the amount of resi¬ 
duum ; for instance, look at those patients who have 
swallowed larger quantities of mercury — their constitu¬ 
tion at last is perfectly saturated. Wc might treat a 
srdtject with our doses, for a thousand years and more, 
before we could ever obtiiiu this fatal result. 

It also follows from these considerations, that medicinal 
diseases, although presenting themselves with all their 
s3’mptomatic attributes, pass unpcrceived before the eyes 
of Allopathic practitioners, whilst tlie Homoeopath does 
not allow them, to take him by surprise. Familiar witli 
all the artificial pathological pictures, he, recognises them 
at first, and wlien lie lias run over the symptoms of wliich 
his patient complains, it is onty a question of deciding 
between natural and artificial diseases. Thus, many 
times he can astonish his patient, after having heard his 
account, by saying;—“ You have taken mercury, sulphur, 
quinine, ^cc."”—and he, replying in tlie affirmative, 
declares that this physician is endued with extraordinary 
clear-sightedness. 

In such a case what should we do ! 

-We must reap the old crop, and plough up the 

ground, in order to sow new seed. 

Your failure will be certain, if, seeing a natural disease 
where there exists only a medicinal one, you undertake 
a treatment in sight of a hidden enemy. The wolf is in 
the wood, beware taking your flock thither. Your 
failure will be probable, if, according to the most rational 
means, you wish first to administer antidotes, that is to 
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say, to clear away l^efore you construct. Why ? Because 
no one ^Yill give you time enough;^you will see that 
presently. 

Have you never heard country people say, that ^ter a 
crop, a field must lie fallow, and that land exhausted by 
repeated cultivation,^an no longer affor^J nourishment to 
the grain, and becomes almost barren ? 

It appears then necessary, in order thalf grain should 
spring up, that the field should have sufficient strengiih 
to feed the crop. Thus in all treatment, the patient 
ought to have a sufficient amoufit of re-action and re¬ 
ceptivity, • 

How many times have I not found individuals exceed¬ 
ingly weakened by repeated bleedings, a large number 
of leeches, blisters, mustard plasters, injections, purga¬ 
tives—and the whole seasoned with a severe diet.—What 
can become of this poor patient ? 

There are certain diseases, typhoid fever for example, 
which from their very nature, have a tendency to induce 
prostration in the patient. The morbific principle seems 
to fall with all its weight upon the vital powers, it 
oppresses and overwhelms them. To relieve this oppres¬ 
sion, remedies are nearly alwayl powerless. The patient 
must sink in this state, without our being able to free 
him from the snare that envelopes him. Nothing makes 
the physician despair so much, as the radical weakness 
of his patient. Whatever be its cause, it is always an 
element of failure, because the remedies remain power¬ 
less. 

The more strong and robust wo are, the more are we 
exposed to serious diseases. Hippocrates called this 
disposition “ the danger of athletie health *'—This is true. 
But on the other hand, the action of the medicines that 
have to combat with these diseases, is also stronger and 
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more efficacious. 'It is a g^eral principle, that the*strength 
of medicines is in proportion to the vital energy. - 

When a patient has no longer any receptivity for 
meditines, all the efforts of science to<save him become 
powerless. I'hc 'physician in desperation, though feehng 
liimself capable^with his therapeutic lever of moving 
the whole pathological world like Archimedes, he seeks in 
vain for a fulcrum. lie strikes, but his blows fall on a 
vacuum; lie gives remedies, hut they drop into the 
vessel of the Danaides; he touches all the keys of the 
tinger-board, but all are broken and mute. It is, in reality 
—excuse the comparison—like playing at tennis against 
a wall of cotton. 

I may also mention, as other causes of failure, the 
absolute incurability of some organic and chronic dis¬ 
eases. What can he said on this head ? Discussion is 
as powerless on the subject Jis therapeutics. There are 
things that we very well understand, without being able 
to express them. There arc morbid cases that one would 
like to cure, but the best will in the world may be baffled 
by the impossible. Laudable pride would erase the word 
LMPOSSIBLE from medical dictionaries, but unhappily 
from the darkness of impotency, it stands out in letters 
of fire. 

In organic affections—considered incurable—what 
must we do, how advise our poor patients ? The best 
remedy in this case, is the root of ^patience. I have 
often used this means, and have always found it to 
answer. 

I now come to the most fruitful element of failure. 
An element which I ‘will call the thorn of the profession; 
I mean the impatience of the sick or of their friends. 
This is the application of the parable in all its force. 
The thorns choke the seed, and if they grow quickly in 
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the 'field of medicine, they spidng up stfll more re&dily in 
dur field, and with our grain. ■* 

What woultl you say of a sower, who the very next 
morning after hef had sown his seed, sliould visit his field 
to see if the grain had not yet sprung up' ? What would 
you say of an archftect, who after havy^g given the plan 
of a liouse to his workmen, should go next day to see if 
the wiinJoAvs were not already put in '? The first would 
deserve the metamorphosis of Philemon and Baucis ; and 
you would send the second to the Genii in the Arabian 
Tales. 

This is however, wliat we experience every day. The 
impatience of the sick, is unfortunately no fable, it is 
the most fearful reality that God has sent to physicians 
for the expiation of their sins. 

I wish here to speak especially of Homoeopathic phy¬ 
sicians, for being constantly mot by Allopathic treatment, 
he finds other trials of patience—example ; 

A young man consulted me lately about a very serious 
malady. It was nothing less than a fistulous opening in 
the lumbar region, caused by a carious vertebra. For 
two years he had followed the advice of a physician, and 
had most carefully taken tfie remedies ordered. He 
came entreating me to take him under my care, and do 
my utmost to cure him. He appeared in good earnest 
ayd full of the strongest resolution. I gave him a pre¬ 
scription—^what was the result ? I do not know, or 
rather I know very wellmy remedy was not lucky 
enough to cure him in a week, and I saw him no more. 
I thank him most heartily. He little knOw from what a 
heavy burden he had .relieved me, by removing thte* 
responsibility of his malady. 

It is but a few days since I was called to see a young 
person, who had been suffering for some years back from 

T 
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St. Vitws’ tlance; all treatment had been unsuccesflfulj 
and the relatives, according to the advice of a friend to 
Homceopathy, consented to entrust her to my'care. On 
my arrival the family were full of joy,# for the appear¬ 
ance of a new doctor is always a gala day in a sick house; 
it would seem as if the cure were hidden in the folds of 
the doctoral gown. All went on well up to the moment, 
when, according to my custom, I frankly expressed my 
opinion on the conditions of success; and when I said that 
L.he treatment would be a little tedious, that time would 
be necessary to eradicate the disease, I saw a cloud and 
a wrinkle appear on the brow of the mother. “ Oh ! said I 
to myself, “my stay here will not be very long.” I 
wrote a prescription, but they never even sent for the 
medicine. 

-Imbecile Ilomtuopath—to ask time in order to 

effect a cure! 

I will not multiply quotations. I only give these, 
because they are recent, and present themselves first to 
my memory. Every physician in his medical experience, 
has enough of them to furnish materials, for the fireside 
chat of many a winter's evening. 

I am now used to the scenes of all these comedies. 
Indeed, it is very reasonable to expect that with sick 
people, the dose of patience is in proportion to the doses 
of the remedies which they take. In Allopathic medi¬ 
cines all the senses are satisfied; the curiosity of the 
smell appreciates the odour of the medicines; the eyes 
analyse the colours of the bottles; the fingers fondly 
roll the magic pills ; the palate tastes the tinctures and 
tke mixtures according to directions. How is it possible 
for the patient not to be seduced by these shadows of 
hope ? Ho hopes on, and perseveres. 

But how can you expect he should have the least con- 
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fidence in our medicines ? In this case, there is notliing 
lor the taste—nothing for the sight—nothing for the 
smell. Always white powder and clear water. Fare¬ 
well, hope 1 and. as patience is the daughter of •hope; 
farewell, patience also ! 

But here is a fact v*diich appeals to all. I need not go 
far back into my memory, for this happened to me not 
a mouth ago. . 

A young woman, living in a village in the neighbour¬ 
hood, came with her mother to consult the medical men 
of tlie town, about an illness -that caused her great 
anxiety. For some time she dis(V)vered that she was 
rapidly becoming sliort sighted; she was threatened with 
amaurosis, commonly called gutta screna. The first 
physician who examined her, prescribed several medi¬ 
cines, what, I do not know ; but I learned that he 
also advised a cautery to be applied to the left arm, and 
a seton to the back of the neck. In leaving the study 
of this practitioner she came to consult me ; I only gave ^ 
her a small bottle of clmr 'ioater, to take b}" spoonfuls 
every two days. How could this person hesitate between 
these two prescriptions? Could she waver a single 
instant? Two oxutories whi«h would both draw out 
the humour from the eyes, and clear the sight! that 
speaks to the veiy senses, and is self evident to those who 
can sec ! But a bottle of clear water—what do you 
expect that to do ? 

-Galen tells us that a patient answered him one 

day; Keep what you at'e giving one for the poor ; I 
want a more costly remedy. 

Therefore when the mother and daughter held a con¬ 
sultation together upon the two prescriptions, the delibera¬ 
tion wa? not long, and the upshot of the matter was, an 
unanimous decision in favour of the cautery and the 
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seton. I thanked God this time also, for since then, I 
have been told that the person died the day after these 
two consultations. If njifortunately, she had taken a 
single small spoonful of iny potion, they would have 
accused my clear water of having poisoned her. 

The impatience of the sick is tSie cause of many 
failures. Thus some medical men, make these defects 
tho subject of their treatment rather than the disease. 
Charity forbids me to pass any judgment upon their 
conduct. T confess for my part, that my frankness in 
this respect has sent niany a one from iny study, and 
prevented them from^sver consulting me again. 

Should one then tell a patient that his affection is in¬ 
curable, and thus phiuge him into despair? Evidently 
not. Galen says that a certain physician of antiquity 
called Callianax, had no pity for his patients, and if am' 
one of them asked liim if ho were in danger, he replied 
very coolly by a verse of Homer, the sense of which is— 
'Patrocliia died at and he was worth move than 
you. 

-Ought you to imitate the tone of this physician, 

so foreign to our nation ? Certainly not, but what you 
cannot say to the unhapp^^ wretch, you may say to his 
family. And if you cannot pronounce the fatal word 
incurable, you ought not, on the other hand, to promise 
more than you can perform. I am not afraid to proclaim 
my opinion on this matter openly, even at tho risk of 
stirring up some one^^ bile. Every physician who pro¬ 
mises what is impossible, and amuses his patient by the 
mirage of a cure, which is always to be expected, but 
which never appears, compromises his conscience, and 
lowers the dignity of his calling ! 

I well know tliat tho financial appetite does not much 
relish this meagre diet. I well know that you can- 
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not in this case take tithes of your patient's property^ 
lieep him then—drive the poor sheep' through the brush¬ 
wood of your treatment, that he may leave you a part of 
his wool. 

There are others who are incapable of following 
an uninterrupted course of treatment^ Here it is not 
exactly impatience, but rather negligence or inconstancy. 
Sometimes for one reason, sometimes foi' another, they 
delay tho visits or the consultations of the physician, 
and thus interpose solutions of continuity to the thread 
of treatment. In order to keep up the metaphor, T will 
compare them to a gardener, who,* after having planted 
a shrub, uproots it from time to time and is then quite 
surprised to see it hear no fruit. 

Now, these persons, after the first or second prescrip¬ 
tion, are lost sight of for a month or two, they then 
re-appear, and bring with them the most curious answers. 

One says—I found myself a little better, and I 
thought my complaint was going to leave me without 
further trouble. 

Another—This medicine has not acted as a purgative, 

I did not feci its effects; it has done nothing, and I am 
discouraged. However, I wish to continue the treat¬ 
ment. He takes another prescription and another 
medicine ; but at the end of a week, finds he is not 
cured, and returns no more. 

A third—I left off my treatment the whole winter, 
because I was told, that the medicines had no effect at 
that season. 

This is one of these old prejudices, that will live as 
long as there are any old gossips to tell them. As if 
nature Jiad her fits of laziness and activity I.. 

Do not diseases come during tlie winter? Do not 
those that exist, continue their silent progress in spite of 
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cold, dry, and damp? Are remedies frozen in the 
winter season ? Do yon believe that they act more 
%vou^abIy in spring ? Do you consider them in the 
light of plants, and see in them only sap and buds ? 

Prejudice—deep-rooted prejudice !! However this 
may be, all thece reasons, and many others, are the 
i^auses why these interrupted courses of treatment end in 
jiothing. 

There is one cause of failure, which is as prolific as 
any of those which w'e have just examined. Here "we 
have not Only stones, brambles, and thorns, want of sun 
and dew, but all the Wds of the air that come to eat up 
the grain. This cause is, regimen with all its adjuncts 
and peculiarities. 

The abusers of our doctrine, do not fail to attribute all 
our negative success, to the severe regimen whicli we 
impose on our patients. Btit there are some, even riglit- 
minded persons, Avho really imagine this regimen is so 
strict and exclusive, that in following a Homceopathic 
course of trcatmejit, one is scarcely alloivcd either to eat 
or drink. This erroneous opinion contributes not a little, 
to drive patients from our consulting rooms. Therefore, 
in order to make ourselves understood on this question, 
we will explain ourselves frankly and clearly. 

People have spread abroad on this subject, reports of 
the strangest eccentricities. Thus some think, that vm 
arrange the time and number of meals by a most im¬ 
practicable rule. 

This is a mistake; we disturb none of the usual ar¬ 
rangements of the table—at least, we only introduce those 
modifications which are required by the individual charac¬ 
ter of the disease, and which are submitted to general 
dietetic rules. Why do you wish to make us imitators 
of Celsus, for example, who advised people to make but 
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one meal, and to take during the rest of the day nothing 
but dry food, without drinking ? Why did Seneca live 
almost entirely in this way ? perhaps to economize his 
time, and to safe himself the trouble of washii^ his 
hands—as he takes* care to inform us— dine on dry 
bread, 'without sitRny down to table^ and I have no 
'i}eed to 'wash my hands” (Epist 83.) Fanis siccus et 
sine'niensd prandium,'post quod nonr sint nianus 
lavandw!' 

We never intended to give any such precepts. I 
repeat then;—unless the case Veally require it, we do 
not enter into gastronomic details. ♦ 

Others imagine with the most good-natured simpli¬ 
city, that Homoeopathy has a peculiar general regimen* 
and that all who embrace our doctrine, are obliged to 
adopt it, and that, for the whole of their life, whether ill 
or ■well. Thus, if any kind of fruit is forbidden, they 
think it is for ever. For instance, several have confessed 
the same fears and apprehensions to me, and they were 
very agreeably surprised when I said ;—once cured, you 
may return to your old habits. 

To what lengths may not false impressions go! There 
are some who hesitate to consult a Homoeopathic phy¬ 
sician. fearing they will bo forbidden the use of baths, 
infusions, tisans, &c.—that wine, coffee, beer, liquors, 
and tobacco will be strictly prohibited ; and that spices 
of all kinds, such as cinnamon, cloves, even pepper and 
all condiments which humour the appetite, are found in 
the list of forbidden things. 

I am not surprised at all these fears and false appre¬ 
hensions. In reality, the list of things forbidden by some 
Hommopaths is so long, exacting and severe, that there 
fs scarcely anything left to eat and drink. Most cer¬ 
tainly, if I were in the place of the patients who go to 
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consult them, 1 would rather a thousand times keep my 
complaint, than submit to so tantalizing a punishment 

Ail these exaggerations are very easily explained. 
Thatf Homoeopathy at its commencement—in its day of 
trial—was to some extent strict—nay, very strict—may 
easily be conceived. Experience kad not yet spoken. 
Success had not yet raided its hand to sustain and defend it, 
and the new disciples guarded its first movements Avith 
extreme precaution; like a mother who anxiously watches 
the first tottering step of her child, to guard it from all 
chances of danger. 

That in the commencement of his practice, a physician, 
recently converted to Hahnemannian doctrine, should be 
scrupulously severe, can easily be imagined. I confess, 
for my part, that at first I Avas always in fear for my 
poor infinitesimal remedy. It Avas a mirror that the 
least breath might tarnish—a feeble light that the gentlest 
breeze might extinguish—a little lamb that the wolf wa'-' 
about to carry off into the woods. 

All that is very natural; at this time Ave do not yet 
thoroughly believe ; faith has not taken full possession, 
of the mind of the neophyto, and groping iu the 
shades of doubt, he is very- pardonable for walking with 
an uncertain and somewhat trembling step. 

But there are some Avho still remain in the trammels- 
of doubt, in spite of the old standing of. their conversion 
and practice. This is the necessary consequence of their 
temperament and peculiar character. Thus I know, 
that one of our old and illustrious practitioners, gives to his. 
patients, along with his written prescription, a printed 
paper containing an endless list of all the aliments for¬ 
bidden in Homoeopathic treatment. I have seen this list, 
and am convinced,—without having had the patience- 
to read it through,—that there was scarcely anything 
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left to eat and drink. Truly this is enough to discourage 
the firmest confidence, and to endorse the old saying— 
the remedy is worse than the disease. 

I will not weaSky you with going through all these 
details, you would no more have the patience to listen 
to them, than I should to relate then^; but let there 
be no exaggeration, no false fears,mo erroneous impres¬ 
sions. Homteopathic medicines are neither so sensitive, 
nor so susceptible as one would really think, or as even 
many Hahnemann's disciples themselves imagine 
them to be. And it must be so.* For instance, at the 
railway, liow could I treat my workmen, if I were so 
timid ami particular ? How could I exclude from their 
meals dishes of the most doubtful character, or order 
them aristocratic delicacies ? They eat what is put on 
their table: they eat what the family eats, and they do 
right. I have come to tlie point of only forbidding them 
one single thing. After I have given them my pre¬ 
scription, I merely say,—you must have no camphor in 
your house.—You will see by and by, why I put no other 
limits to their habits. Do you believe that they would, 
obey my orders, if I forbid them to smoke their pipe 
after their meals, or drink bdfer and coffee on Sundays^ 
their only day for rest and lawful recreation ? It would 
be as reasonable to forbid them to handle their files and 
hammers during the week! And yet the medicines act, 
and the treatment succeeds very well 

I am now going to relate the fragment of a consulta¬ 
tion, that I wrote this morning to one of my patients in 
the country, whom I treat by letter. I ought however 
to remark, that every one is responsible for his private 
opiniona 

This patient baa been suffering for some years from 
rheumatic pains. As the old system had given Urn no 
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relief up to this time, he had just applied to Homoeo¬ 
pathy. After having told him how to take the medicine, 
this is what T wrote on the subject of regimen. 

*Make no change whatever in^'your habits. For 
twenty years past, you say, you have taken coffee after 
your meals,—continue to do so. You are accustomed to 
reasoned dishes, and a first-rate table ; consequently 3"OU 
<lrink beer and liquors, and are not inconvenienced by 
them. You have also been ^ong accustomed to smoke ; 
I do not wish to make any change in you® diet, or 
manner of living. Keep to your flannel, since you have 
worn it so long. You have an old issue in the left leg ; 
were it not already there, I should have taken good care 
not to have ordered one; but as your constitution has 
become accustomed to it, I shall equally advise you not 
to dry it up. Regard it as you would a troublesome 
parasite. 

“As to diet, I must however impose one slight restric¬ 
tion. Do not live exclusively on animal food, and 

I* .1 I* .11 . T 
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lard plasters, purgative drinks, potions, injections, 
Ac., Ac. ^ 

You see that these gentlemen do not Wraate their time. 
Is THE CONGESTION SEROUS ?—what assurance ! Hhese 
two ^apoplexies then are as easy to define as the right 
and left eye! 

Insist less on bleeding, and more on cutaneous and 
intestinal revulsions. Infusion of arnica. 

Here 1 stop you, gentlemen; why arnica ? who told you 
that ? Take care, that begins to smell of Ilommopathy! 

Is THE APOPLEXY SYMPATHETIC WITH OTHER AFFEC¬ 
TIONS ? First, adopt the treatment suitable to apoplexy, 
and these other affections. ^ 

What is more easy in fact, than^o direct several 
battles, and push on your army toi confront many 
enemies at once. Here the infantry, there the cavalry^ 
the artillery everywhere, there is nothing else to do but 
give the word of command. 

You see, for great evils there must be great remedies. 
It is almost enough to make one wish for an attack of 
apoplexy. To be sure, it might be the death of you, but 
what of that ? You would have the consolation of 
saying, “ What more could li^ve been done ?** And if by 
chance, you escaped, it would have been such good luqk! 
a vaiucire saTis pdril, on triomphe sans gloire. To 
conquer without danger, is to triumph without glory, 
Frerentive Bleeding.—Here I will be brief. This 
partial question has been already settled in the preceding 
considerations. This kind of bleeding is certainly very* 
absurd and very irrational, nevertheless it is still in 
vogue ; patients even ask for it, and doctors are weak 
enough to indulge their wishes.- Thus, instead of rooting 
out this prejudice, they water it with the blood of the 
credulous. 
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You have just experienced a violent emotion, or given 
way to a fit of passion, had a fall, or received a blow; be 
bled at once, or you will have an attack of apoplexy. 
Nearly every day, some workman on the railway comes 
and asks me to bleed him, because he has been frightened 
by some accklcn^. In such cases, '*1 always give the 
suitable remedy, and say, “Take this first, and if 
to-morrow you want bleeding, I will bleed you.’' Not 
once have I been applied to a second time. I am happy 
to say, that since I have treated these interesting 
mechanics, my hands afe pure from their blood. And 
why take away a sin^e drop ? They need it in order to 
labour, and ghin their daily bread. The workman's 
fortune is his blood. 

Habitual Bleeding.—It is reajly incomprehensible how 
persons have adopted the habit during a long series of 
years, of permitting a subtraction of their vital powers at 
certain seasons. They go periodically to the surgeon, hold 
out their arm to the lancet, to have their blood purified, 
just as they take their watches to the watchmaker to 
be cleaned. 

My blood wages war against me ! 

This is the fruit of false ideas on pretended plethora. 
Plethora 1 this grand bugbear of the lovers of life. Your 
blood wages war against you, and now and then, you are 
in the habit of being bled I May I tell you ?-r-you pay 
too much attention to the aphorisms of BriUat-Savarin, 
and too little to the laws of labour. 

You have too much blood and fat! go for a month 
and share the customs, cares, and fatigues of peasants and 
workmen. Qo with them to the fields or workshop, and 
lose about a quart of perspiration a day; uat and drink 
what you find on their taMe, and then come and tell me 
if you want bleeding!. 
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Homioidal SLeeding. —The association of these two 
^words may perhaps surprise you; nevertheless they agree 
perfectly well together. 

There are cases^ where bleeding is directly, voluntarily, 
and undoubtedly homicidal, 

Hippocrates neither bled children nor#old people, even 
Galen at last recommended the greatest circumspection 
at these extremes of life. But in our day^ they are not 
so particular. Probably a Louis XI. miglit be found to 
drink the blood of children ! When a ravening wolf 
pounces down on a flock, the tender lambs arc nice pick¬ 
ing, and the old sheep, though a Mttle tough, are yet 
food for his cniel teeth. 

Bleed children!—Let them be devoured by those 
hideous , black wonns !—arrest and dry up the course of 
the vital stream, at the very moment when it begins to 
spring under the first impulse of life ! 

Bleed an old man !—Blow on this brand, whose last 
spark casts a flickering gleam over the shadows of 
his declining days! Bleed an old man, spoil liim of 
the last drop of life, as a thief robs the beggar of liis 
last rag! 

Bleed that delicate and consumptive youth !—extin¬ 
guish in his trembling and frozen hands, the torch of life 
which sheds its feeble ray on his hectic cheek, as the 
autumn sun reddens the hill side With its dying beams! 
Bleed! to stop the hemorrhage of his feeble lungs! 
Break this fragile vessel, because it allows the liquid to 
escape, which it can no longer contain! 

Bleed the unfortunate Due d^lbans, the sad victim 
of fatal impru<!bnce ! Open the veins of that cold body, 
almost a corpse! Smother all re-action of the la^ 
efforts of lif&! Cut the only thread whiOh holds him 
suspended over the abyss of the tomb 1 
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These are so many crimes, committed, if not by medi¬ 
cal men, at least by the false principles they adopt. 

I remember long ago, having bled »man in the third 
stagfe of pulmonary consumption. “ '^eed me," said he, 
“ I am only ill from having too much blood." I bled 
liim, and he djed three days afterwards. How often 
have I repented this deed! 1 hasten however to say, 

that I only ficted in accordance with the orders of my 
professor, and it was then only the fii'st month of my 
pupilage. I also remember having been called in to 
see a young medical* student, who was just about to 
receive his diploma# He was spitting blood, and in the 
second stage of that fatal malady, so well known and so 
seldom cured. He immediately asked me to bleed him, 
but I refused.—“Doctor,” said he, “if the spitting of 
blood returns, I will be bled." He was pretty much in 
the right; the best means of hindering any one from 
vomiting blood, is to take it from him. 

A fresh hemorrhage occured a month after. There 
was the same request on his pai-t, and refusal on mine. 
He then called in another medical man, more yielding, 
who bled him. The sick man died, and his friends said, 
he would not have died had I bled him at first. Sad 
error, and sad despair I 

Dr. Frappart, a friend ofBroussais, said one day in 
mdancholy repentance, pointing to the bust of the im¬ 
mortal Galin; There is a man, whose death I hastened 
ten years hy bleeding, 

Descartes said on his dying bed, to the doctors who 
were preparing to bleed him; Oentlemen, spare French 
blood! 

Let medical men profit by this lesson, and meditate 
on the solemn words of the celebrated philosopher! 

Let them above all, remember in their practice the 
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confession of Magendie : “ For move than ten years^** 
said the professor to his pupils, Iw.ve^not hud re¬ 
course to more copious bleedings thxin from sia^ty to 
eighty gTammes;^ in other words, I have chosen revther 
to act on the minds of my patients than on the circu¬ 
lation, and I do n<9t fear to affi/rm, t^at my practice 
has not been less successful in consequence!* 

Leeches, Cupping.—May I speak to you, mothers of 
families, of the little black reptiles which regale them¬ 
selves with such a cruel appetite, on the blood of yoiir ‘ 
tender children ? Why watch crver those little beings 
with the fondest solicitude ? Why bend over their cradles 
with such joy and love ? Why spread the softest carpet 
under their first footsteps in the path of life? Why 
banish from their games the smallest risk of danger? 
Why ever cover them with your warm and anxious wing ? 
Their faintest cry agitates you, their smallest emotion 

alarms, their least suffering makes you weep.-Ant? 

yet you give them up to be eaten by leeches! You let 
their blood, which is your own, be sucked by those filthy 
creatures! You serve up their flesh, which is your own 
flesh, as a dainty dish to these little vampires I Go,— 
live in the Aleutian archipelal^o! 

Leeches, Cupping ,—All details on these barbarous^ 
means would, I think, be superfluous, after all we have 
just said on the inutility, the prejudice, and the danger 
of bleeding. I will only read you an article from a 
political journal, which banishes and brands them in th< 
most signal manner. It is a kind of profession of faith * 
in Homoeopathy, made by Mens. Louis Jourdan, editor 
of the Siicle du 5 Janvier, 1856. 

“ Would you believe, that we are still barbarous enough 
in France, to permit the old system of medicine to apply, 
one year with another, forty million leeches to the bodies 
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of our sick friends and relatives! Supposing the quan- 
tity of hum%a blood with which every leech gorges 
itself, and that which escapes from the opening made by 
its triangular fang, be equal to about t\yo ounces only, we 
should come to this result; that the average of blood 
shed each year by the doctors^ ord^s, is eighty million 
ounces. This is*a total of about five million pounds of 
blood, that is, to say, a river of blood, of the vital 
clement 'par excellence^ of which nature has probably 
only given us what is strictly necessary. 

And we have the folly to believe, we are a civilized 
people! The leech |has its violent partisans, and oppo¬ 
nents ; I am amongst the latter.And this is 

why Homceopathy which excludes leeches and bleeding 
from its practice, is according to my idea, the best system 
of medicine. The day—^wlien the same thing happens 
to leech dealers tliat happened to the masters of the 
post horses, when they saw the first railway train pass 
by,—that day, 0 Broussais I (may your great shadow 
forgive it), will be a grand day for all humanity. 

Let us take courage, for when the powerful voice of 
the public thunders against, an abuse, that abuse is not 
far from it’s fall. Moreover, it must be confessed, the 
43resent generation of doctors, is much more moderate 
in the use of these homicidal means. There are scarcely 
now any.but the old disciples of Broussais, whose trem¬ 
bling hand pierces the vital reservoir of their unfortu¬ 
nate patients. 

* Yes, by degrees, all these prejudices will disappear 
from pure and sound therapeutics. By d^rees, the 
progress of our civilization will destroy all these errors. 
And a day will come, in which leeches will only figure 
as curiosities in the collections of anneUdes. And, if in 
iitttvure generations, a lancet should be found in some 
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subterranean excavation, it will be placed in a museum 
beside the broken weapons of the Persians and Eomans. 
And when they talk of what was done in 1858, no one 
will believe it, not even children; oicG pueH cre^mit 
ista, as Juvenal says. 

Having formally,, conscientiously, and frankly given 
my opinion on this scientific jury, periftit me to repeat 
tliese energectic words of Thiers: 

“ Yes, the evil is great, greater than we can express; 
well! far from bowing before it, because it is great, I 
strike at its root.” {Moniteur du 18 Mars, 1846). 

And in order to show all the Respect I feel for the 
medical body in general, I venture to apply the thought 
expressed by a skilful political writer: 

“ God forbid that I should accuse men, who, acting 
according to the measure of their light, have followed 
the dictates of their conscience, and have not ventured 
to take upon themselves the responsibilities of such 
important matters. I have been able to combat the 
opinions of nearly all; I have never questioned the pro¬ 
bity or devotedness of any one/' (Proudhont La E^vo- 
hxtion aociahy pa^^e 56.) 
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A COMEDY ALWAYS NEW 


The CoitiUryman to the Physician .—Sir, he can liold out no 
longer; and he says he has the most dreadful hcad-ache in the 
world. 

First Physician. —The patient is a fool; the more bo, because 
in his distemper, it is not in the head, according to Galen,^but in 
the spleen, he ought to feel the pain. 

Countryman. —Whatever it be sir, he has been bad in his inside 
for six months past. 

First Physician. —Well I that is a sign that his inside is getting 
clear. ^ 

Countrywoman to the Phyt^ian. —Sir, my father gets worse 
and worse every day. 

First Physician. —That is not my fault. I give him me«licine; 
why does not he get better ? How many times has he been bled ? 

Countrywoman. —^Fifteen times, sir, in the last twenty days. 

First Physician. —Bled fifteen times ? 

Countrywoman. —Yes. 

First Physician. —And he is not cured ? 

Countrywoman.'^'Soy sir. 

First Physician. —It is a sign the distemper is not in the blood. 
We will purge him as many times, to see if it is not in the 
humours ..... . . 

Apothecary. —^That is the end; the end of physic. 

Moli^re. AT. de Pourceaugnac. Act 1. Scene 8. 
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“ And the tvmes .are not changed ! . 

The Comedy of our immortal Satirist seems to have 
been written but yesterday. Not one of his roses is faded, 
not one of his tlyrns has lost its point; it has yet a 
freshness sufficient to make all the modern productions 
which are daily brought upon the stage, die of jealousy. 
Although it be of somewhat ancient <iate, no one can 
read age on a face so naiv^, and so free froyi wrinkles. 

After bleeding, comes purging; they are both branches 
of the same tree. Since the patient will not be 
cured by one means, we must -try the other. And 
besides, what ddes it matter whicl^ we fix upon ? Dr. 
Bosquillon, physician to the Hdtel-Dieu, said one day to 
his pupils, "what shall we do to our patients to 

day ?.Well, let us bleed the right side of the 

ward, and purge the left.*' 

After having visited the right side, and seen the pro¬ 
digal ^aste of the vital fluid, let us go on to the left, 
and suffer ourselves to be conducted for a moment into 
the Cloaca maonma of therapeutics. 

I would here repeat, that the false interpretation of 
terms, is a very frequent cause of error. 

It is on this account, that the habit of employing pur¬ 
gatives has sprung from false notions respecting the 
humours. Indeed there are Very few, who attach the 
true physiological meaning to this word. To become 
convinced of this, examine for a moment the mechanism 
of digestion. 

Food is received into the stomach. After being 
reduced to a pulp by a peculiar process, all goes into 
the small intestine. During its passage from the stomach 
to the duodenum, the chyle is impregnated with bile 
and pancreatic juice, which communicate to it new pro- 
pertiea The alimentary substances undergo a physio* 
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logical elaboration in the small intestine, and separate 
into two distinct parts; that destined to nutrition, passes 
through certain vessels into a special reservoir, which 
afte^ wards becomes the treasure-house cf life. The other, 
unfit for nutrition, passes into the large intestine, and is 
only the refuse <jf digestion. It is 'that, which in distil¬ 
lation, the old chemists called, caput mortuum. It is 
in fact, the part which our organization rejects daily, 
and throws off as a foreign body. 

Then beware of terming this residuum, a humour, or 
liumours, and accustcftn yourself to regard it simply 
ns something inanimate and useless. This* reflection 
appl ies generally to all matters which are expelled by 
the vessels, or from the surface of the body, by means 
of excretion. 

What then must be understood by humours ? 

You have seen in our first*Conferences that the human 
body is composed of solids and liquids. Now all these 
liquids form what we ought to call humours, in correct 
physiological language. 

The old Greek school, represented chiefly by Galen, 
divided the humours into four kinds^—blood, phlegm, 
bile and melancholy. It* considered the blood, as the 
i-ed, hot, and moist humour ; phlegm, as the white, cold 
and moist; bile, as the yellow, hot, and dry; melancholy, 
as the black, cold and dry humour. The remedies which 
had the specific property of carrying off these different 
humours, received also specific and corresponding names; 

' thus, according as they drove away bile, serum, melan¬ 
choly, phlegm, or* all these humours united, they were 
called, cholagoguee, hydragogues, meUmogogues, phleg- 
magogues, and penchymagogues. 

What a misfortune it is for our medical literature, 
that these euphonious terms have been Md on the shelf 
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like old coins, whose two surfaces worn by time, no 
longer present either efBgy or inscription. 

The use of purgatives dates from the remotest anti¬ 
quity, and like rqost pretended derivative means, iheir 
origin may be traced to the age of therapeutic fable. 
They were already abused in the time of Hippocrates, 
and the father of medicine smartly reprimanded the 
Cnidians, because they blindly used th^ in almost 

all diseases. The learned Erasistratus, struck with 

* 

the immense inconveniences of a system become too 
general, had even forbidden the use of purgatives, 
because in changing the humoy^rSf they did more 
harm than good, and might 'produce many dangerous 
diseases. 

But unhappily, Galen who had extolled bleeding, was 
also the one to revive and make popular the use of pur¬ 
gatives, and so many other means, termed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, heroic. 

.The celebrated Physician of Pergamos, in transplant¬ 
ing all these systems into the field of therapeutics, 
watered them with the blood and sweat of the human 
race. Their germ is but too well developed, and if tiie 
shadow of Galen were to interrogate the dust of past 
generations, a funereal echo might repeat this terrible 
sentence: Meli'us esset si nunquam natua fuisset! 
It would have been better had he never been born! To 
him be the responsibility of a^germ so fatal, and a fruit 
so deadly 1 

At the commencement of the last century, physicians 
however perceived the evil of Galenic polypharmacy, tmd 
from time to time some modem Erasistratus, ventured 
to oppose, this systematic abuse of purgative xnedici&e; 
Blit this happy reform was not ^ Icmg duration ; there 
did not want zealous Furgom, to heep alive this darlmg 
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system, so acceptable to the patients, but especially to 
the druggists. 

What has always so much surprised meis 
that ft was chiefly in France, so backward in the path of 
medical progress, that the old precept of Galen was 
almost extinct We cannot address^ the same reproach 
to England. Dr! Hamilton protected it most zealously, 
and in the British dominions, the purgative method 
began to have a run of good fortune. 

Alas! in France, It did not long delay in again finding 
and taking possession of its old abode. Let us confess to 
our shame, that tlierg were few obstacles to its re-estab¬ 
lishment, but, on the contrary, it received the most 
flattering ovations. Repeated bleeding, found its repre¬ 
sentative in Bouillaud ; and repeated purgatives, theirs 
in the famous Leroy. 

I will not here examine what is the source, from which 
advocates of the exclusive humoral system, derived the 
radical idea of their doctrine. I wish however to explain 
in a few words, tlie foundation of the purgative method 
of the said Leroy. 

It was under the trees in the garden of Eden ; it was 
from tho pulp of the forbidden apple, from the first 
digestion, that^this famous system took its rise ; you see 
that as far as iS.ge is concerned, no other can boast of a 
more legitimate title. Man came pure from the hand of 
God. His constitution ought therefore to have remained 
pure, and without his disobedience, "(according to this 
system) the humours would never have been tainted by 
the smallest vice. But as a consequence of his fatal sin, 
having fallen from his primitive vital perfection into 
degradation, ho brought with him a genn of corruption 
and corruptibility, transmissible to all generations, like 
tho principle of existence. 
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Here is the solution of the enigma ; you now see why 
man is corrupted and attacked by diseases, and how the 
best manner of curing them, is to use purification, or if 
you will, purgatifes. This is the genealogy of the*pur- 
gative plan of Leroy. You will find this thought 
diluted in his first chapter, entitled, Emjposd de la cause 
des maladies. It is most diverting ! and to say that 
the father of such a doctrine, the chifif of the sect 
Purgorii has allowed himself to pass the most insipid, 
ignorant, and absurd jokes against Homoeopathy I 

It is really to be regretted, that Leroy was not installed 
chief Physician to the terrestrial paradise ! As soon as 
the too inquisitive Eve had pressed the pulp of the 
seductive fruit with her pearly teeth, he would have given 
her a ^ood vomi-purgative, and the bowels of this sinner, 
immediately washed and cleansed, would have had no 
time to lose their virginal purity, and consequently 
her children would have never been ill, or needed 
purgatives 1 

But let us return to our subject, and listen attentively, 
for this is the pith of the question. I will not revert to 
Galenism, I will not penetrate the darkness of this 
doctrine, .nor follow the physician of Pergamos in his 
hurried excursiong into the field of h 5 |)othesis. I put' 
aside all the theoretic phantasmagorias which have reigned 
in the schools during the whole of the middle ages, 
together with the Aristotelian philosophy, which in a 
great measure, had engendered them. 

Of what are the humours composed? Is their 
peculiarity dryness, moisture, cold, heat or other such 
elements? Do their different kinds result from these 
imaginary combinations ? Must we admit the jflethora 
of the humours, bilious, or lymphatic plethora,*Aa -., Let 
UB leave all these questions, and many others equally 
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futile, to slumber in the tomb of the old school. What 
concerns us to ♦examine is this ;—the body is a living 
aggregate, which means, that all the particles of which 
it is composed, share in the general life of the iudividuaL 
When you see the sensibility of a nerve, the contrac- 
tibility of the n)uscular fibre, the* palpitations of the 
arterial vessels ; when you sec the play of light in the 
chambers of the eye, the oscillations of sonorous undula¬ 
tions in the labyrinth of the ear, the tremor of the 
papilla) of <|he tongue produced by flavours, the pituitary 
membrane by odours, tlie effect produced on the entire 
surface of the body‘ by the current of the sensations I 
when you consider all these phenomena, you see life in 
its purest manifestations. Now, this life and its mani¬ 
festations, must also bo seen with the same purity, in 
the liquids of which our body is composed. Xou are 
persuaded of the vitality of the blood ; I should like you 
to be equally convinced of the vitality of the bile, saliva, 
tears, &c.—in fact, of all the liquids. 

Thus, be assured, that these substances are not inert, 
but living elements; and living for the same reason, as 
all other solid fluidic parts, which compose the human 
aggregate, man. All these'liquids are real humours, and 
' we must not confound in the san^ category, those 
remains of the digestive functions, which the economy 
rejects as foreign bodiea 

The liquids of our bodies possess life. This is one of 
the greatest physiological truths,—a truth of which the 
vulgar is ignorant, jmd which many medical men n^lect 
in spite of therapeutics. These living liquids then, have 
alone the right of bearing the name of humorir. The 
vulgar may be excused for not knowing this, but the 
medical man is unpardonable for forgetting it. Let any 
one see pus escape fnsn m organic focus,— a large 
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quantity of discharge upon the surface of an ulcer, or 
a putrid secretion issuing from a gangrenous sore; people 
call these humours, but this is a vitiated mode of expres¬ 
sion, an error in terminclog}\ • 

Can the humours be affected by disease ? Yes,# 
assuredly, since they, live.—Now everything that lives 
may become diseased j that is evident. * 

But what is not equally evident, at lea§t to all the 
schools, and especially to the organician, is the source of 
these diseases. Here is the startinsr point of^ll diver¬ 
ging opinions. 

We consider that this cause always springs from the 
vital principle, and in this path, Hahnemann and Hip¬ 
pocrates walk together in perfect amity. The school of 
Montpellier, like that of Cos, says F. Berard, admits the 
alterations of the humours, but views them as the effects 
of vital forge. 

Professor Alquid, ip commenting upon this principle, 
does but develop this fundamental etiological truth. 

With all the more reason," says he, “are these remarks 
applicable to scrofula, cancer, dartre, and the most part of 
those morbid affections, which develop themselves spon¬ 
taneously, and without the direct introduction of a 
morbific principle in the liquids. What in fact is the 
part first affected in yfellow fever, plague, cholera, marshy 
and other fevers; nervous maladies, chlorosis, the 
sweating sickness, inflammations, and most, of those 
morbid affections, where the action of exterior agents 
is so variable and uncertain, and where we must 
refer to an internal and general lesion, to imagine their 
true cause ?" 

Let us say by anticipation, how can the practitione]:s 
of Montpelli^, administer purgatives to their patients, 
in the very face of this dogma? y(hj dqes this vital 
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principle, the etiological receptacle of humoral diseases, 
alwjiys remain.veiled from their eyes, when they attack 
the eflfect by their repeated evacuations. 

These general considerations were^ the indispensable 
'preliminaries of our -subject, which we shall \iow follow 
with much greater facility in its various branches. 

Alas ! in our day, we are in the time, of Galen and his 
Immoral theory. Now, as then, we give purgatives for 
nearly everything; purgative is synonymous with medi¬ 
cine. "Wjjien any one has swallowed a purgative, they 
have “ taken medicine” All is said; all is done. Alas ! 
is medicine then such a trifle that a patient can swallow 
it at one gulp, to wash out his intestinal canal ? 

Now, as then, they see nothing but humours in disease. 
Humours are everything, not only in a pathological, but 
even in a moral point of view. The humours form the 
character, as they do the temperament, and you hear it 
said every day ! a man is in a good or bad humour. A 
iiniversal and fatal example of the force of prejudice. 
Prejudices are like those reptiles, that soil the tissues 
with an indelible mark. Like them, this one has left 
its slime upon our medical and social language. 

But in the case of foteign bodie.s lodged in the intes¬ 
tines, as an abscess in the lungs, or a poisonous substance 
taken into the stomach, give a purgative, either as a 
potion or as an injection; give an emetic, no matter 
in what form. 

I leave you at liberty, so much the more, because in 
the same circumstances, I should not do otherwise 
myself:—^Why ? because the means is purely mechanical. 
Once more let me impress upon you; this is not prac¬ 
tising. medicine; it is like extracting a carious tooth, 
which the socket refuses to retain ; it is like pulling out 
a cork from the inside of a bottle. But, to perform a 
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purely therapeutic <act,—that is to say,—to treat a 
malady of vital origin, is what you can nevtr do 
means of your purgatives. 

Thessalus, a learned physician of antiquity, and no 
more a partisan .of purgatives than Chrysippus tad 
'Slrasistratus, made a supposition that might well open 
many a blind eye. 

“ Let us take,” said he, “ any athlete you please, in 
other words, the most robust and healthy man you can 
find ; let us give him a purgative medicine, and we shall 
see, that although he had nothing previously but what 
was good and healthy in his body/that M^hicli the medi¬ 
cine expels, will be very corrupt. AVo infer from this, 
without fear of contradiction, that what is expelled was 
not previously in the man’s body, since he was in good 
health. We infer also, that the medicine did two things 
in this matter; the first, it changed into rottenness and 
corruption what was not so before; the second, it ex¬ 
pelled what contributed to tlie health and strength of 
the man." 

This is an explanation that every one can understand. 
This is a truth, which ought alone to be sufficient to 
expel all these old, corrupt prejudices. But no, notwith¬ 
standing the seriotft assertionsl^f science, the just satires 
of comedy, and the daily lessons of experience, people 
will see humours in everything, peccant matter every¬ 
where ! Leroy will be as immortal as Hercules, for 
liaving cleansed the Augean stable, and, according to his 
system of the general corruption of mankind, he must 
necessarily purge ; for—io it not written —nothing im~ 
pure can enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Hippocrates, Celsus and Asclepiades seldom used pur¬ 
gatives. Pliny considers medicines in general, as enemies 
to the stomach; with how much more reason, evacu- 

z 
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ants; and Plutarch exposes their uselessness in most witty 
♦aillery. 

“ If he were in a city of Greece/' said the immortal 
historian, “ that was too full of its native inhabitants, and 
he lent moreover for Arabs or Scythians, it would appear 
ridiculous to everybody. It is however the same error 
into which tho^e fall, who, with the idea of expelling 
from their bodies the superfluities which are naturally 
found there, “put in strange and hurtful drugs, or the 
trashy messes from the apothecary's ; things which are in 
greater need of being themselves purged and purified, 
so far from being, able ’to free us from our humours/' 

We know that the blood is neither corrupt, nor too 
abundant. In the same way, the humours are never 
of themselves vitiated, or in too great quantity. When 
will those elementary principles of medicine be seriously 
considered ? 

Suppose a child ill from teething. A burning saliva 
flows incessantly from its inflamed mouth, its clothes are 
continually soiled by an impure and almost incessant 
discharge ; the mother sees all this with satisfaction, and 
imagines that the disease is being carried off by means 
of these favourable excretions ; but iu a few days, the 
poor little sufferer is exhausted, and goes, thoroughly 
purified, to the abode of angels. 

Here is a consumptive patient who expectorates night 
and day. Well, says he, this is a sign that the inside is 
getting clear I 

Here is a hypochondriac who, in order to polish his 
intestines, and keep up the varnish of- his health, 
swallows a purgative, thinking by that means to clear 
away his bile and phlegm, and when he has produced a 
very copious result— wdl“ says he, “this is TYiost 
satisfactory ! " 
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I will call your attention for a moment to some 
striking lines extracted from the article -on purgafives 
in the universal dictionary of mateiHa mediea, edited by 
Messrs. Merat and De Lens. “ The public/'— say these 
two academician^ —“ is greatly inclined to employ pur¬ 
gatives; for imagining all diseases are caused by humours/ 
whenever there are Evacuations, peoplet think they are 
cured, and have retained, in this respect, the ideas of 
those physicians contemporaneous with Guy* Patin. It is 
very usual to find persons who take purgatives as a pre- 
cautioyij as they say, which often however produce a con¬ 
trary result. A child is hardly bom, than opening 
medicine is given to take away thE meconium, which 
escapes very well of itself, or with the help of a little 
sugar and water, and still better with the first milk of 
the mother; if it has colic, they hasten to administer 
purgatives, wliich increase it. When a little older, they 
continue them, instead of regulating food which is 
nearly always too strong, and one of the most frequent 
sources of disease among children ; adults, but especially 
old people, do not scruple to use purgatives, and often 
disturb a good state of health hy their imiiypropriate 
administration.” ^ 

And it is not only the common people who fall head- 
K)ng into those old prejudices; unfortunately physicians 
also slip into the same gulf. 

I once knew an old inspector of health, who must have 
been an excellent disciple of* Galen. I very often saw 
him sitting at his door;—Every morning," said he to 
me, " I smoke a pipe in order to get rid of my phlegm," 
—^This phrase was ever new to him; he always forgot 
that he had repeated it to me the previous evening. I 
pardoned him these notions, I forgave his tottering steps, 
that they were behind hand in the path of progress. He 
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was SO old !!! But how excuse such gross paradoxes in 
young doctors, who, coming warm from the bosom of the 
pretended progressist schools, allow themselves to be 
towed along by the old Galenic vessel; a vessel, which 
rejecting screw and steam, only moves by the caprice 
of the sails, and ever finds itself at the mercy of the 
winds! 

There are then also precautionary and habitual purga¬ 
tions. There' are persons mad enough to trike purgatives 
regularly, under such or such a circumstance, in certain 
seasons, at least once a year, many every month, some 
even every week. They sweep the chimney of tlieir 
digestive establishment, and so fancy they are insuretl 
against all chances of fire. Do these persons know, that 
a purgative has the immediate effect of producing irri¬ 
tation of the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal ? 

In fact, what is a purgative ? For indeed, they ought 
to be told ! Ha^e you ever had an acrid liquor, or irri¬ 
tating powder in the eye ; such as a few drops of vinegar, 
ora pinch of snuff, for instance? What an abundant 
flow of tears immediately escapes from the eyelids and 
roll down the cheeks! 

Have you ever seen bunches of grapes, heaped on tlie 
wine press ? As the weigfit of the heavynda plank falls 
crushes them, the dark wine flows from every fissure of 
the flattened mass. 

This is the image of the action of purgatives. 

A purgative is a venemons substance, which, introduced 
into the digestive canal, first disturbs the vital principle, 
then causes an irritation of the whole mucous coat of the 
intestinal canal, disorders all the sympathetic organs of 
the intestines, and occasions a more abundabt secre¬ 
tion of the liquids than are produced by the parts acted 
upon. 
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Now do you think that such an operation is always 
harmless, and that its effects never go beyond what the 
physician intended? 

I should like to quote a fragment of an excellent work 
by Professor Barbjer of Amiens. In his general obser¬ 
vations on purgatives, he has given a most correct and 
perfect description o£ their action. 

“ Purging,” says he, “ consists in a moderate and tem¬ 
porary irritation of the alimentary canal, an^ the cathartic 
agent is but a substance endowed with the power of caus¬ 
ing this irritation. Its contact with the mucous membrane 
of the intestines, suddenly determines the effects which 
supervene ; the capillary vessels which form a thick net¬ 
work on the surface, open and are filled with blood ; this 
membrane becomes more red, sensitive, and heated. The 
serous secretion, which always moistens Uie interior of 
the alimentary canal, is put into a state of considerable 
activity; it is like a shower that inundates the intestinal 
cavity. The mucous cells which coat this membrane 
work more rapidly, and in a few moments furnish a much 
larger supply of mucus. The irritating action of pur¬ 
gatives upon the extremity of the biliary duct, determines 
other organic movements, and causes the liver to become 
turgid; this organ increases ks secretive action, and the 
bile flows abundantly; the pancreas, sympathetically 
stimulated by the aggression exercised upon its excretive 
duct, also furnishes a still greater quantity.” 

A little further on, the professor makes this very 
jxidicious reflection, 

“ We muat not imagine however, that the different 
jourgativea convprehended under these names, act in 
the same manner, or that one may p7'oduce by their 
Tiieans, either a slight or a powerful im^Uation, by 
dvmmisking or i/acreasing the dose of these agents f 
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After this serious warning we again read,—“ It is well 
known, that if the purgative irritation be too great, or 
too violent; especially if it continue too long, it pro¬ 
duces a kind of disease called' super-purgation, Qiyper- 
catharsis). Excessive alvine evacuations weakening 
the individual, violent cutting pains, cramp in the lower 
extremities, agitation, often a decided state of feverish¬ 
ness, want of lleep, sickness the next morning, loss 
of appetite, painful digestion, liquid and often bloody 
evacuations. These are the symptoms, or the effects 
which characterise super-purgation. This pathological 
state demands emollients, milk, gruel, solution of gum 
arabic .... opiates are sometimes very useful.” 

The professor ought rather to have said in conclusion, 
this is a new disease which the patient did not ask for, 
and which we have given him gratis. 

Gratis is not the word, for instead of one disease, there 
are now two to treat. The business willbemore tedious— 
and a little more profitable. 

If you have read the works of Wepfer, Oi-fila, Graaf, 
Gendrin, Magendie, &c., you would see that they do but 
corroborate the assertions of Professor Barbier, Read 
on this subject Messrs. Herat and Be Lens, and you will 
see that it is but a difference of terms. 

The observations of these authors only bear upon tjie 
moderate use of purgatives, but Avhat shall we say of the 
enormous, and incredible abuse of this kind of medicine ? 
Thus in the very pointed letters of Guy-Patin, you see 
that in his time, to drive off the peccant humours, in 
, one single disease, they administered from ten, twenty, 
to forty medicines ! Leroy confesses, nay he delights in 
telling us, that he has given purgatives to patients once 
a day for a considerable period. A too zealous partisan 
of his system, told me as a model of heroic treatment,. 
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that he had administered in about a year, to one of his 
patients, as much as eighteen hundred doses of purga¬ 
tive medicines ! What humovA's this jnan must have 
had ! What corruption, upon my word ! Was he not 
like one of tho^ inexhaustible marshes, that indftstry 
vainly tries to drain. The purgative method applied to 
his intestines, like the endless screw of .4rchimede3, works 
continually at this exhaustless reservoir, Avithout ever 
being able to empty it, I scarcely like to say that this 
poor doctor, treating himself by the evacuating system* 
ended by producing an abdominal dropsy, under which 
he sank in great suffering. 

Persons usually imagine, anti iTequently even phy¬ 
sicians fall into the same error, that the loss of the 
humours is not of importance, or at least, it does not 
exhaust the system as much as blood-letting for instance. 
Loss of blood certainly producas death more rapidly, but 
the loss of the other fluids does not fail to lead to this 
fatal result. Nothing is more hurtful than repeated 
evacuations, said Sauvages, the learned Nosographer of 
Alais, Nil magis nocet, qucim re 2 >etita evacuantia. Look 
at what happens in the case of a fistula in the cheek, 
the saliva flows incessantly, and the patient is exhausted. 
Look at the effects of an obstinate diarrhoea which resists 
all remedies ; the patient gradually sinks. 

Now, what occurs pathologically in this case, may 
very well happen as the result of imprudent and arti¬ 
ficial purgations. 

“We have not yet spoken,'' says Professor Barbier 
whom I have just quoted, “of one source of influence 
which purgatives exercise over the entire body ; it is 
that which proceeds from the very liquids that are taken 
away. These agents weaken the vital force, because they 
take from the animal economy those principles which 
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should have served for assimilation, and wliich ouffht 
to have produced a restoration of strength ; they weaken 
it still more, inasmuch as they lessen the mass of blood, 
and lower the impulsive and stimulating action that all 
the‘organs receive from them. Some practitioners have 
considered purgatives, as a proper means to weaken the 
vital energy wljpn it was excess!’^.” Here are more 
confessions. 

“ Emetics weaken and irritate the stomach, purgatives 
irritate the intestines,” says Mons. Chomel—and Mons, 
Tardien, more explicit still, points out more energetically 
the wisdom of the prec*ept. Wo ought to banish drastic 
purgatives,*’ says he,*“ which may produce evacuations of 
a really cholera-like nature, that we have no power to 
stop, and wMch are often succeeded hj/ death.'* 

Professor Alqui6, speaking of tedious convalescences, 
after having enumerated the causes, adds—“JVm re- 
estahlishment of weak atid nneertain healthy is longer 
and mm'e Aiffi^cuU . when the patient has ex¬ 

perienced losses of bloody abundant suj^puration, 
obstinate diarrhoeay .... '^jheu the physician 
has had recourse to repeated bleedingSy and numerous 
evaewaniSy in facty to medicines that are too iii^ritating^ 
or administei'ed in too large doses. 

In speaking of convalescence, we may remark, that 
after an illness, more or less tedious ol* serious, every 
patient thinks he ought to take a good purgative. Even 
medical men consider themselves obliged, in conscience, 
to prescribe them, as the first indispensable step in the 
way to restore health. There still remains a liMe hit 
of the complaint to be driven away, ^^tamen aliguid 
9uperestf as Guy-Patin has it. 

Under the influence of this purgative, the convalescent 
in fact, parts with black and ofifensive matter, and 
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imagining it to be the remains of his malady, congratu¬ 
lates himself on his perfect cure. Supposing this result 
produces extreme weakness, and keeps him for a con¬ 
siderable time at the same point of convalescence, it 
would be very difficult to make him see the real lause. 
I believe it would be easier to make him swallow another 
purgative tlian thi^ truth. 

Another serious consequence of purgative medicines 
is, to produce precisely tho effect it is desirable to over¬ 
come or avoid, namely, constipatioa This hurtful result 
may arise from two causes; the too great frequency of 
intestinal excitement produces'either a continual state 
of irritation, and then, the residufe of digestion, instead 
of being expelled easily and regularly, becomes hardened, 
or as the ancients say, baked, and this matter is confined 
in the lower intestine by the most obstinate constipa¬ 
tion ;—Or, the action of purgative medicines occasions 
the immoderate loss of the humours, weakens the mus 
cular fibre of the intestine, which then falls into tho 
most deplorable state of atony, that may even end in 
paralysis, and there is no longer the power of expelling the 
refuse of the alimentary mass. For it is necessary, in order 
that this residuum bo expelled, that the intestinal organ 
should contract and force it on, towards the utmost extre¬ 
mity of the digestive canal. This is the mechanical opera¬ 
tion of constipation from sluggishness of the intestines, 
—a constipation that often sets at defiance all emollients, 
dissolvents, and all possible and imaginable evacuants. 

Another unfortunate result of the purgative proce^,, 
consists in, the disposition that the internal coat of the 
digestive canal acquires of contracting many diseases, 
and especially those engendered by miasmata. 'The 
thing is easily explained. Any organ whatever is all 
the more^disposed to absorb virus, venemous miasmata, 
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and other similar fluidic substances, when its pores are 
softened and dilated. Now, inflammation leads to the 
softening of thp tissues, therefore purgatives, by irritating 
the intestines, place them in the most favourable con¬ 
dition for absorption. 

You know also, that ^'^ring e])ideinics, weak and 
sickly persons, orithosc affected with*any organic lesion, 
are the first and easiest victims of the scourge. Notice 
what happen^ during the prevalence of cholera, fol 
instance. Now. excessive purgation places the intestines 
in the fatal condition of susceptibility, and thus prepares 
tliem for every chance of contracting these diseases. 

I told you iu our last Conference, that disease was a 
combat between it and the patient, who was too often 
bled, at the precise moment when he most needed his 
strength. Now, in dein<nistrating to you the’weakness 
and want of power occasioned by purgation, could I not 
with equal justice, bring forward the same argument 
against it, as against bleeding ? 

I also told you that bleeding consumptive patients, 
children, and old people, was a kind of homicide. If I 
do not go so far in speaking of the abuse of purgatives, 
it is not for the want of strong conviction, but because I 
dare not. The same causes, in the same conditions, 
prodtice the same effects; I should only be guilty of 
repetition were I to develop this incontestable principle. 

Have I said enough to convince you of the useless¬ 
ness, absurdity, and danger of the purgative system ? 

We wiU now examine our subject in its true light, 
that is to say, in a tlierapeutic point of view. 

What can be your intention, in administering any 
purgative whatever ? Is it to drive away the refuse, the 
remains of bad digestion, the residuum of the alimentary 
mass ; in a word, the peccaut matter / 'We have 
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already examined this (question, I shall not revert to it; 
I have however forgotten to quote a testimony from one 
of your masters, whom you arc obliged to hold in great 
veneration. 

“And first/'*say Messrs. Trousseaux and Pidoux, 
“how is it possible to imagine, that the humours con¬ 
tained in the stomach, which are all«mixable with the 
ailments, soluble in water, coagulable by certain drinks, 
liquefiable by others, will not be evev^ day, at every 
meal, mixe<l with the food in the same manner, as those 
humours which cover the tongue are mixed with the 
alimentary mass during the act of mastication, to such 
an extent, that the tongue is nev%r furred immediately 
after a rather plentiful repast. The idea of fur remain¬ 
ing is absurd, 'physiologically spealdng, and if, in the 
interval of meals, the gastro-mucous membrane secreted 
any unhealthy matter, eating would be the best remedy/' 

You see then, that if we take the matter seriously, a 
good dinner is far preferable to the best purgative, and 
that all the apothecaries in the world are not worth one 
first rate cook. 

Again, what can be your intention ? 

Is it to open the digestive^ canal, to relieve the loaded 
appetite, to produce an aperient effect, as the old- 
fashioned people say ? Do you want to practise Homm- 
opathy, in wishing to obtain an aperient purgation ? 
Yes, for the best means of upsetting the humours of a 
healthy man, and to drown his appetite in the slough 
would be*to purge him. If a patient feels sick, you clear^ 
out and polish his stomach, by administering a purgative. 
You believe this, and do it in good faith ! * Similars are 
cured by similars; in fact, it is perfectly logical, I had 
not yet perceived this happy application of the Hahne- 
mannian pijnciple I 
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It is possible then that this means is excellent, but I 
prefer that which Rabelais so ea^^erly prepared for his 
master, CardinaLBellay. The physicians havipg ordered 
an aperient decoction for the Cardinal, Rabelais boiled 
sornd water in a kettle, into which he^ put a bunch of 
keys, being at much pains^ to shake them well, so that 
they might be thoroughly cooked. The doctors inquir¬ 
ing wliat was meant by all this preparation, he replied, 
Gentlemeyiy I have followed your orders, for nothing is 
80 opening as heys. 

A polypharmaeist might throw into Rabelais’ kettle, a 
little fennel, parsley, asparagus, capillary, dog's-grass, 
thistle, restharrow, fend strawberry, some scorzonera, 
dandelion, chicory and other plants of the same family. 

.I think the effect might then be a little more 

certain. 

Again, what can be your intention ? 

Is it to purify ,the humours ? To keep them, or to 
rc-cstablish them in tlic most perfect physiological lim¬ 
pidity ? But in order to that, you must first prove that 
these fluids are turbid ; we ought to be able to know and 
point out the cause and degree of this turbidity which 
is impossible. 

This brings to my mind a good joke of the facetious 
Bordeu, directed against the partisans of Silvius and 
Bderhaava ** A materialist physician,” said he, " accosted 
three young men one day without saluting them, and 
after having looked at them attentively, he said to one^ 
you have some acrid matter missed up with the viscid ; 
to tlie other, your • blood passes through the capillary 
vessels ; and to the third, the globules of your blood move 
slowly, and are drowned in a great quantity of serum!* 

In order to discover the impurity of the htimours, we 
must be endowed with clairvoyance, or the ^cond sight 
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of this physician ; but since, on the contrary, you are 
blind, you would^do better to give your attention to the 
depurativ^ ; that is to say, the bitters, diuretics, diapho¬ 
retics, or even the slrop de Portal, the biacuits d'Ol~ 
livter, capsules pf cod liver oil, or what is better still, I 
was going to forget it, to the Rohde Laffectexir; the 
latter,'at least, is the txnejodbl of llethesda. 

What then can be your intention ? 

Is it to perform a purely therapeutic.act; that is to 
say, either to stop some inflammatory action, to combat 
a general humoural disease, or to counterbalance another 
malady, by the counterpoise of a derivative attraction ? 

Here we are at the root of th» matter. But before 
entering into it, let us put some preliminary questions. 

Supposing that the use of evaciiauts l)e clearly indi¬ 
cated, are there several shades either among these indi¬ 
cations, or among the diseases which call for these evacu- 
ants ? Certainly, since these may have diftbrent causes 
and manifestations. 

-In the classification of evacuants, is there one 

for all these shades 1 Can you adopt a corresponding 
formula to each particular case ? Certainly not, since 
their very limited number falls far short of the diseases 
which might need them, ^nd moreover, they have 
never been submitted to pure experiment. And then, as 
a necessary consequence, their administration falls into 
the hands of the blindest empiricism. What physician, 
in fact, in any given case, can explain to you why he 
prefers one purgative to another? He knows it will 
purge, and it is all he wants. * 

Supposing again, for we will be complaisant to the 

last,-supposing with Hufeland, that the evacuants, 

—^and he is speaking of emetics,—have two kinds of 
effect, the one local, and the other general, can you pro- 
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(luce the first without producing the second ? In plainer 
terms, is it in the power of the practitioner to obtain 
such or such aij. effect, and to produce that ^one, by a -, 
simple effort of choice ? For instance, give an emetic; 
you ^^ill procure the expulsion of all mij-tter confined in 
the stomach ; but are you sure that the bile, urged by 
your appeal, will not force the watch at the pylorus, and 
follow its captive companions in the uproar? Are you 
sure, that all the other humours will remain calm and 
tranquil ? Are you also sure that the nervous system 
will experience no disturbance, during the shock of the 
whole organism? And* since Hufeland compares the 
action of emetics to k'olc(^nic exploaionSy can yoit cal¬ 
culate upon the amount of iUhvis thrown out, its 
direction and limit, and above all of the convulsion com¬ 
municated to all the surrounding country? 

Since I have allowed myself to be drawn into this ^ 
digression, I will quote some lines from Messrs. Trous¬ 
seaux and Pidoux, two of your authorities, who, better 
thiin I, will show you all the danger of emetics, “ This 
therapeutic agent/^ say they, speaking of antimony, 

often causes violent inflammation of the mucous coat of 

» 

the intestines, peritonitis, &c. The effort of vomiting may 
cause a rupture of the stomach or diaphragm, hernia, 
liemorrhage, or abortion. But, of ail the consequences 
that may ensue, the most serious is the coagulation of 
the blood in the arterial vessels, the result of a prolonged 
syncope, or too great collapse. Whatever prudence may 
have been exercised in the administration of antimonial 
'preparations, it may happen, that with ciertaiu patients, 
serious derangement of. the digestive functions will 
require prompt assistance.. Tlie contact of anti¬ 

mony causes, in the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane, 
local inflammations analogous to those we often see on 
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the skin, when aniimonial frictions or lotions have been 
used ; numerous post mortem examinations demonstrate 
this fact.” 

Out of a hundred physicians who might read these 
lines, and consi^r them conscientiously, many perfiaps, 
would still administer an emetic to a patient; but I 
doubt if one coukV be found, who would swallow it in 
the same circumstances. I could quote, on this subject, 
many other assertions, made by the heads of the old 
school, but I must refrain. 

T will pursue my digression a moment, and say;—I 
can understand, that as a mechanical means, emetics 
may be used to expel poisons, foreign bodies, &c. But 
this is not the irractice ofmedieme; it is,tAe 'n'oechanical 
‘part of the art I have already said this, and I would 
repeat it a thousand times, in order to draw a line 
between art and science, and separate the living from the 
dead. 

These manoeuvres are practised every day! We have 
even gone further, since the operation of gastrotomy has 
been- performed, that is to say, in order to extract certain 
foreign bodies, an incision has been made in the stomach. 
Thus Daniel Schwaben opened this organ to take out a 
knife which a Prussian peasant had SAvallowed. Cayroche 
performed the same operation on a woman who had 
swallowed a silver fork, and a similar fact is related in 
the JouTned. de Medecine Fran^aise et Etra'itgire, of a 
person who accidentally swallowed a piece of lint, used in 
dressing an ulcer of the pharynx. The relaters of these 
observations have forgotten to say if the operations sue-'" 
ceeded. Let emetics be used to procure jbhese results ; 
that is, and ought to be done. But for any on© to pre¬ 
tend to treat a vital disease in this way, is pure delusion ! 

Moreover, towards the middle of the last century. 
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Cullen, Tissot, Stoll, and their disciples, laying aside the 
old ideas of Inimourism and solidism, began to see in 
emetics nothing ^biit dynamic effects. But unhappily, 
they fell into the abuse of a false interpretation, and their 
manir of treating all diseases with emetics, gave birth to 
OastHciam. The time had not yet arrived, when the 
true luedicinal dynamism burst forth in all its purity, 
and meanwhile the ovacuant method has ruled over 
therapeutics. Let us then retrace our steps, and see 
how it squares accounts witli disease. 

Let us first examine the inflammatory movements of 
the humoxirs. The one which will best serve as a type 
is diarrliOfa, and among its various kinds the most fre¬ 
quent is the atonic. 

How’ ■will you attack it ? With a purgative ? You 
often do this, and then you are at the same time, a pure 
humourist, according to the language of the schools, and a 
pure Homa^opath, according to the etymological sense 
of the word. Do you give an emetic to produce an anti- 
peristaltic motion of the intestines ? Then you are the 
disciple of Boerhaave, and you perform a merely mecha¬ 
nical act. 

But up to this point you have only attacked effects ; 
what are you going to do fof the cause, and why do you 
forget the vital principle ? In order to act directly upon 
tliis, will you give quinquina or other tonics? Tu this 
case, you act on purely Homoeopathic principles, probably 
without being aware of it, for you do not know that 
quinquina produces precisely the diarrhoea you wish to 
attack. But if, however, you obtain a cure, to what 
therapeutic principle w’ili you ascribe it? Name me 
any one which is not a similar. 

IjCt us suppose another kind of loss of humours; of 
saliva, for instance; when this fluid is secreted in too 
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great abundance by the salivary glands,^it runs out of 
the mouth and irritates the chi#. What is the cause qf 
this discharge ? You care very little about that. You 
prescribe a kind of astringent gargle, and are satisfied. 
You will perhapfi^venture to order some purgative ;*but 
upon what principle ? A celebrated practitioner of our 
day does better than»that, he amuses hijpself by drawing 
the teeth of his patients; to what end ? I do not know ; 
probably he does not himself; but what does that 
signify? 

Let us suppose again an influx (rf bile into the stomach. 
In tjiat case, this organ will be the pars reciiyiens, not 
the pars raandans. What is the cause which makes the 
biliary secretion escape through the pylorus, and deviate 
from its ordinary course? If you know, how do you 
attack it ?—With a purgative, or an emetic ? 

— But, so long as the caqse remains, the effect will 
also remain, that is evident; now, I defy you to reach 
this cause with any evacuant whatever. 

Here are some lines of Messrs. Trousseau and Pidoux, 
which will open out to us some new considerations. 

“ If we would judge of mechanical action," say 
they, “ let us see the effect of a tongue-scraper in chang¬ 
ing the furred state Of the tongue. This appendage to 
the toilet undoubtedly removes the mucous and fetid coat» 
which covers the tongue in the morning, on awaking; 
it can easily remove it, but we should have to repeat the 
operation a few hours afterwards; the morbid secretion 
will be incessantly reproduced up to the moment, when 
an appropriate medicine will have changed the organic 
state of the tissua" • 

We saw in our Iasi Conference, when treating of the 
blood,—^and it is the Allopathic princes who sOid so,—that 
should there be but one drop left, it will flow towards tiie 

A A 
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irritated part. , It is the same with regard to the iuflam- 
matory action of all tha^liquids under a vital impulse. 

I will suppose for a moment, that an emetic will clear 
the stomach from the excess of bile, which often flows 
thei^ abnormally; but will it then have dried up the 
source ? I will go further and suppose, that with a spoon 
you have collected this bile as fast ?vs secreted, and thus 
cleansed the mucous coats of the stomach ; what have 
you effected ? Absolutely nothing, for, you see the liquid 
continues to flow, and you are witness of the same phe¬ 
nomenon of the inundation of the vessel, of which we 
spoke in connexion with derivative bleeding. 

Who ever could have imagined that this fact would 
one day have almost become a reality ? I will explain 
myself. 

About the year 1823, the stomach-pump was invented, 
to relieve that organ from certain poisonous liquida An 
American journal was at much pains to find out, whether 
this invention was to be attributed to Mr. Jukes, or to 
Dr. Physick ; it is of little consequence to us who has 
the right to the_ patent, or -whether this pump had an’ 
ascending or descending action; it has been tried by 
several practitioners, ^ Ferxal, to'pump'away laudanum; 
Evans, Brice, Pultene^, Moore, Jj^ and others, for the 
same purpose. ' ’ 

This fdea is not new, for towards 1711, the brush or 
stomach-broom was invented. We must confess that this 
process of sweeping the stoinachis very ingenious; it has 
been examined by Bartholin, Bodtius, Wedel, Wolf, 
Muller and others; it is truly vexatious that the oeso¬ 
phagus should have behaved towards it, like an incredu¬ 
lous and obstinate Academician, and refused it a passage 
by its absurd resistance. 

Some enterprising man miglit have got up a veiy 
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flourishing company for the sweeping of stomachs, and 
made a rapid fortune by the business. 

We will be more obliging, and leavS the brush and 
pump to empty the stomach, and even convert^that 
organ into an arlfesian well; but the more bile you draw, 
the more you will have to draw ; this effect is in har¬ 
mony with all physiological and pathofcgical laws. The 
manoeuvre militates against therapeutical good sense, 
and yet the evacuating system does nothing more or 
less than this. 

But how does it treat humqral diseases ? Do not 
forget that all diseases, even these^ have their origin in 
the vital principle, and especially remember the quota¬ 
tion from Professor Alquie, given at the beginning of 
this Conference, page 334. 

The type of humoral diseases is most certainly 
typhoid fever, called hythe ancients putrid fever. 

Must we begin the tileatment of this affection by 
repeated purgatives? (coup-sur~cou 2 y.) The school of 
Paris says, Yes ; and the school of Montpellier, No. 
But what does it signify in the-end, if one purges in the • 
beginning, and tlw other only thiring the course of the 
disease ? The fact is, .that thoy both do give purgative 
medicines : I haye never been aUe ta comprehend how 
the school of Montpelier, with,its doctrine and vital 
laws, should always perseverd in the path of organicism 
when it is a question of therapeutics. To be half in the 
right and half in the wrong, is to be in the wrong; to be 
consistent in error, is to be consistent, if ’one may be • 
permitted to couple together such paradoxes. 

Will you treat by evacuants scurvy, Icrofula and 
other general diseases, dependent, as you think, upon a 
vicious state of the humours ? Will you treat hereditary 
diseases in the same way? I cannot carry mit these 
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questions. Their solution may be gathered from the 
principles already explained, and which I have probably 
repeated several times. 

Finally, what can be your intention in making use of 
the purgative method ? Is it to displace a malady by 
derivation ? To carry it off by purgations and super¬ 
purgations ? * 

In order to examine and solve this last question, it 
would be necessary to recapitulate the whole of our 
discussion upon revulsion in general, and in particular, 
upon bleeding. I shall therefore content myself by 
referring those who are anxious for details and quota¬ 
tions, to the works of Babelais, Montaigne and Guy- 
Patin, 

In vain would you collect all possible proofs in 
favour of the derivative effect of evacuants, I sliould 
reply;—I have every day patients in my consulting room, 
who say to me, 

- You see. Sir, I have had bad eyes for a long 

time.' 

-“ And what has been done for you ?" 

- " T^ey have given me opening medicine.” 

- “ And what has tj^at done for you ? ” 

- « Nothing, Sir.” 

A dropsical patient, says, 

- “ I have been a sufferer for some years,” 

- “ And what has been done for you ? ” 

- “ I have been purged 1 don't know bow many 

times.'" 

- " And what good has that done you ?'' 

- « None, Sir.” 

An astfamatical patient, 

-" I am stifled, I wheeze, and I cannot walk for 

want of breath,” 
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— “ And what has been done for you ? ” 

- I have taken emetics at different times." 

- “ And what benefit have they b^en to you ?" 

- " None, Sir." 

If the removal of diseases by purging, were an «asy 
and possible thing, medicine would then be an art in the 
grammatical sense ©f the word, and^ their treatment 
a mere pleasure trip. If one could disturb and dis¬ 
lodge a disease, by the help of a good purgative, as a 
bailiff serves an ejectment upon a tenant in arrears, to 
warn liim that he must quit bag and baggage, no social 
position could compare to that of Furgon and Bmfoirus, 
and the most agreeable business in the world, would be to 
throw on the robe of Toinetle, learn to play his part with 
skill,—(as in the Malade Imaginaire of Molibre), and 
cry in the public squares,—“ I am a travelling doctor, and 
go from town to town, from province to province, and 
kingdom to kingdom, to seek matters important enough 
for my skill; to find patients worthy of my attention, 
capable of showing to advantage the great and rare 
secrets that 1 have discovered in medicine. I disdain 
to amuse myself with the paltry rubbLsh of common 
diseases; such trifles as rheumatisms, febrile attacks, 
vapours and head aches; I %eek for diseases of some 
importance, good tedious fevers with delirium, good 
spotted fevers, good plagues, well-established dropsies, 
some smart pleurisies with inflammation of the lungs; 
this is what I like, it is here I triumphI would. Sir, 
that you had all the complaints that I have just 
mentioned, and were given up by all the doctors; that * 
you were in desperation, and at the last ^asp, that I 
might show you the excellency of my remedies, and the 
desire I have to be of use to you." 





A n;ew organ. 


Yesterday, at the hour which I generally devote to 
these conversations, I was in my consulting room, seated 
at my table, and reflected almost sadly, on the subject of 
to-day. 

Several books lay open before me, and my impatient 
fingers passing hurriedly from page to page, turned 
them over, and thrust them away, when an involun¬ 
tary feeling of indignation agitated my mind. 

Among these books was the great Dictionary of Medi¬ 
cine, opened at the article exutory. There was the 
Apoatolat scientifique of Victor Meunier, and also a 
small treatise of Eugene Pelletan, entitled, Le monde 
marche ; (The world makes progress.) 

These writers, said I to myself, talk of nothing else 
but progress. Progress is everywhere, progress is eveiy- 
thing, progress is the God of the world. 

i allow it, I feel it, I see with them. Pi'ogress is the 
sun that waifeis and enlightens all intelligences, progress 
is the divine breath which expands the soul, progress 
is the essence of all mind; then why cannot its rays 
penetrate^oven to the bosom of our old medical schools? 
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Why has its light never illuminated the darkness of our 
academies ? 

You tell me, Mens. Meunier, of a ray of sun that can 
pourtray a likeness ; of galvanism that can give an aris¬ 
tocratic tone to the dinner service of the pleb^n; 
of steam which, defying distance, can bear the traveller 
on its wings; of an electric spark so refined, as to balance 
thought from pole to pole; but of niedical art> of the 
progress of therapeutics—nothing. 

Does medicine then refuse to bend the knee to pro¬ 
gress, to the idol which the universe adores! Alas, what 
care I for your progress, if, when sick; it cannot cure 
me! For the enjoyment of itsjiches, treasures, and 
harmony, is not the first condition health;? 

You tell me, Mons. Peletan, of the endless progress 
of science, and when Mons. Lainartine asks you what 
we possess more than the ancients, you reply by 
enumerating, as conquests of this science, the secret 
of gravitation, the motion.s of the celestial sphereSi 
geology, infinitesimal calculus, algebra, dynamics, botany, 
chemistry, physics, statics, meteorology, mineralogy, 
biology and social economy. But of medicine, of 
therapeutics, what do you tell us ? Nothing, 

1 am mistaken. You speak of progress in manual 
operations. Now in this point of view, surgery is but an 
art. But do you say anything of medicine ? Yes, you 
quote one single fact!! I Quinine cv/res fevers, ^his 
is a fact! But it makes the principle of contremes 
blush, and you ought not to have brought it forward, if 
you are in the least degree the enemy of our doctrine ;• 
for, as I shall soon show you, it is this fact that gave 
birth to Homceopathy. 

If I ask you what ideas the medical men of the present 
day have, more than those of antiquity, what could you 
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reply ? The medicine of ancient Rome, is still the 
medicine of modern France. In 1858, as in the time of 
Galen, they bleed, purge, cauterize, and martyrize the 
sick ; where then is progress ? 

Ip the 19th century, as in the 2nd, therapeutics limp 
along the old ruts of empiricism;—where then is progress ? 

Under the reign of the Napoleons, as under that of 
the Emperors M?ircus Aurelius, Verus, and Comraodus, 
the wheels and level’s of medical systems are only moved 
by the brute force of the masses, and the mechanism of 
theory rejects all fluidic principle; where then is 
progress ? 

You say that man,has added to his organs, new ones. 
The improvements in machinery give length and power 
to his feeble arms, the courser lends speed to hasten 
his tardy step, the telescope opens the distant horizon to 
his circumscribed sight; these and many others are the 
new organs which you describe with all the fire of thought 
and the luxury of scientific, language. But now let me 
cast a glance at the great Dictionary of medicine lying 
before me, where Mons. Guersent also says, that an 
exutory is for man a new organ. 

An exutory ! A cautery ! A SETON !—for indeed, 
we must pronounce the words—are new organs that 
man has added to his constitution. Is that progress— 
will that find a place in your Pantheon ? 

The world malcea jprogresa / It may be so in your 
sphere, but in the field of medicine it retrogrades ! 

What then is progress ? Is it a machine that moves 
•backwards and forwards at the will of levers? Your 
legitimate enthusiasm has cried up progress, but this 
high sounding word has not yet awakened a single echo 
in the vestibule of our Medical Academies ! 

The woiid makea progress ! This is possible. Bni 
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ofBcial medical art has not yet taken a single step, since 
it was chained to the rock of the Academy. 

Thus it was, that my impatient hnger^passed hurriedly 
through the leaves, turned them over, and thrust them 
away; and that % feeling of indignation agitated my fiiind. 

But I turned my eyes away towards another horizon, 
«an(l consolation regained possession of jiiy soul. I asked 
progress itself, and it replied to my invocation. I 
looked at universal progress, which, turning on its pivot, 
like the Pharos of science, showed me that face which 
enlightens true therapeutics. 

Yes! there is progress in medicine! It has shone 
forth for half a century, and from day to day, it spreads 
into every country in the world I Yes, it exists, and 
what the fanatic mandarins of false progress would not, 
or rather could not explain, I will tell you with the utmost 
frankness. 

But, alas ! we are still condemned to trudge along the 
paths of the old routine. Let us overcome our disgust. 

Embrocations, blisters, cauteries, setons, nioxas, &c. 
These are the cabalistic letters that form the ABBA- 
CADABKA of official therapeutics; these are the carious 
vertebra) that compose the spinal column of rickety 
medicine ! 

For the third time, I must beg you to bear in mind 
the observations that liave been made upon revulsive 
treatment, in one of our former Conferences. 

Now, imagining that disease is an individual being, a 
material and tangible enemy that insinuates itself into 
every part of the body, choosing such or such a place in 
the organism for its ambuscade, medical •rationalism 
endeavours to. track it out, sometimes to stifle it behind 
its retrenchments, and sometimes, to attract it outside, 
in ohler to make it submit more quietly to its fate. 
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Thus armed with his offensive weapons, the doctor 
enters into the list of revulsion. We have discussed 
blood-letting, ^ou have witnessed the combat called 
disease, the physician and the patient both entering the 
arena, the one armed cap-a-pie, the other defenceless. 
How many times have you not seen the field of this 
unequal contest, watered by the vital fluid of the poor 
victim ? 

After having carried its ravages to the very centre of 
the organism, revulsion must attack the circumferehce^ 
and then the skin serves as a butt for all the projectiles 
of therapeutics. This-plan of attack is in reality the 
most natural, and at i.he same time the most easy. 

Bleeding is often doubtful, dangerous, and impracti¬ 
cable, for several reasons. Purgatives cannot always be 
administered ; their action is uncertain, and the medical 
man can neither control, nor limit its extent. But the 
skin offers to his requirements, a more accommodating 
and extensive field. Less intractable than the stomach 
and intestines, it submits to all his caprices and becomes 
the slave of the most brutal master. 

If you wish thoroughly to understand this new 
discussion, let me make you a rough sketch of the 
general anatomical and physiological properties of the 
skin; I shall be as short and simple as possible. 

The skin forms the exterior covering of the body, as 
the mucous membrane lines the inti'rior. These two 
membranes communicate with each other by natural 
openings, and are closely united in the strictest physiolo¬ 
gical sympathy. 

The skin^is formed of three very distinct layers; the 
lower one, the derma, is the thickest and deepest; it is 
elastic and supple, but very resistant; it resembles a 
number of blades interlaced one with another. It is 
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united to the part lying beneath, by a layer of fatty 
suhstance, and its external surface is furnished with a 
great number of red and very sensrtire alevation^ which 
form the nervous papillcs. 

The uneven ^surface of the derma is coverdl by 
a net-work of vessels, called the reticulated mvrcous 
body ; this composes the second layer ^f the skin. 

Finally, the entire general sur&ce is covered with a 
kind of varnish, intended to lessen and *modify the too 
excessive sensibility of the skin. This layer, which is 
called the e^dermia, is not a real tissue, but simply an 
inert material secreted by the exhalent ve^ls. 

The skin is furnished with numerous nerves and blood¬ 
vessels, and is endowed with the most exquisite sensi- 
. bility. The least touch awakens these nerves, containing 
the sensitive fluid, and the slightest prick opens the 
vessels containing the vital fluid. 

’ You may understand from this, how prudent should 
be the approach of external agents, that are capable of 
calling this general membrane into action. 

In a physiological point of view, the skin possesses 
very important functions not generally understood, and 
unhappily too much neglected or forgotten by physicians. 

Compare the skin to a sieve. Formed by all thin 
layers of the derma, it sonietiraes absorbs, and sometimes 
throws off, or rather both at once, everything capable of 
passing through the tissues. Thus, by means of exhala¬ 
tion, part of the residue of the digestion, is thrown off, 
either by sensible or insensible, but continuous perspi- ^ 
ration. By means of absorption, all the different 
external principles, whether natural, or lemedial, can 
penetrate the organism, and there develop their parti¬ 
cular properties, good or bad. 

It is therefore easy to understand, with what care the 
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physician ought to preserve the balance of these two 
functions; how cautious he ought to be lest he disturb 
this equilibrium, ^nd with what prudence should he put it 
into action by his treatment, even when the case requires 
it, axfd only offers this way as a possible lueans of action. 

Do you now understand how this surface of our body, 
so important, so accommodating, yet so sensitive, may 
become the field of the most empirical, imprudent, and 
cruel experiments? Now, whence arose the Imrbarous 
idea of torturing and burning this surface ? It has its 
source in two prejudices ; one has been falsely conceived 
by physicians, and the" other is fostered by the fatal 
credulity of the vulgat. 

In reality, doctors imagine they can dmw out a 
disease by means of a blister, cautery, seton, or any other 
such amusing expedient. Strong in this belief, they 
bring to the surface the morbid matter, which, at their 
will and command, is to leave the internal organs, and 
pass through the folds of the skin, like a loadstone 
attracts the particles of iron concealed in other metallic 
elements. ^ 

A happy delusion which amuses patients, but which 
ought never to deceive medical men. People believe, 
and unfortunately will do so for a long time to come, 
that external means applied to the skin, do not enter 
the body, but remain on the surface of the common 
membrane, and if they do no good, at least do no harm! 
Easy, and willing to make use of any remedial agents 
that they are not obliged to swallow, they lend their skin 
with the blindest confidence to all the capricious experi¬ 
ments of the doctor. 

A happy delusion, which sometimes costs the people 
very dear I 

Among the means which Allopathy uses to lay 
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siege to the skin, I will not speak of the most harm¬ 
less To a certain point I agree, since people are 
accustomed to them, and one must give some plaything 
to soothe their impatience. I am perfectly willing; 
apply the classia mustard-plaster ; for the merest Irifle, 
it is used both by doctors, and old women ; no one can 
die wifiiout it; it Wbuld scarcely be decent to allow any 
one to depart without mustard.—Mustard is the indispen¬ 
sable seasoning to the repast of the patient, who sits 
down for the last time, at the table of Allopathy. 

Apply the stimulant of boiling water to a certain part 
of the skin ; the iron hammer of Matthias Mayor^; in a 
word, make use of all the irritants possible, either to 
draw the blood and the fluids to that part, or to cause 
the appearance of a revulsive effect; provided the 
patient is willing, I make no objection. 

But do not trifle by producing an eruption with 
any medical substance, for remember, that some day, this 
substance will enter into the organization, and will there 
produce its peculiar pathogenetic effects, in spite of your 
well-meant intention. Thus, under pretext of pro¬ 
ducing redness, pimples, blisters, &a, do not rub the skin 
with medicines unsuited to the disease, such as the 
burning oil of nettles, the smarting lobelia, rhus toxico¬ 
dendron, anacardium, &c. Never use the juice of 
certain plants, which cause vesicular inflammation; as 
ranunculus, clematis, hellebore, &c., or the leaves of 
lepidium, cochlearia, &c. By means of absorption, all 
these substances enter and spread in the organization ; 
you ought not to be ignorant of this, or to forget it; 
why then w6uld you oppose a medicine to sP disease that 
does not suit it ? 

But all this is a mere nothing, and would that the 
tactics of pretended revulsion, confined its manoeuvres to 
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means wliich are like military recreations, compared to 
the regular siege of a strong fortress ! 

Let us now come to a very generally employed means 
of most popular notoriety, which is brought forward in 
every kind of consultation, from those clotlied in all the 
pompous ermine of science, down to the most ignorant 
practices of old vomen. I speak di the famous blister. 
It is ordered everywhere, and for everything. Who has 
not, or may nbt have one ? We must confess that to 
take away from doctors, especially the old ones, their 
blister, would be to rob a Zouavo of his Minis rifle. 

The blister is almost of modem origin. It was scarcely 
known in the ancient Greek school. Archigenus and 
Areteeus appear to have been the first who used it. ' If 
they really were its inventors, should posterity be grateful 
to’ them ? Later, blisters were brought into fashion by 
Sydenham and Freind, afterwards Baglivi pointed out 
their inexpediency, and endeavoured to suppress them, 
or at least did not consent to use them except in serious 
cases, and as it were, as a last resource. But in our 
day the blister triumphs, and its partisans have no need 
to complain. This lucky plaster, is become the favourite 
not only of the people, but even of the amiable 
aristocrats,—^nay, even of the ladies I 

It will end some day. 

I need not say what a blister is; unfortunately every 
one knows, and your kitchen maid can manufacture one 
quite as well as the druggist I desire however to call your 
attention to its nature, to the substance which plays the 
chief part in the sad comedy of old therapeutics. 

Every ond knows that blisters act by the cantharides 
with which their surface is covered, but every one does 
not know what cantharides are, and especially what 
diseases this remedy is capable of producing Howevet 
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it is, or ought to be, the indispensable duty of every one 
who uses any therapeutic agent whatever, to be ac¬ 
quainted beforehand with its principal properties. 

Cantharides is a most powerful remedy, and a violent 
poison. To give.liero the details of the natural hStory 
of this beetle, would be a long and useless task. I will 
simply tell you what I am most anxiou§ for you to know. 

Cantharides given to the healthy subject, in pure 
experiment, produces the following symptoms. 

In general, —Internal heat in the principal organs— 
shooting pains in the limbs and different parts of 
the body—special action upon fhe urinary organs, stiff¬ 
ness of the bqdy,—a sensation of flryness in the joints, 
general faintness, and great loss of strength,—convul¬ 
sions, tetanus, &c. 

_ _ ♦ 

• In particular —Eedness, inflammation and blisters 

on the skin,—loss of sleep—perturbation of the mind— 
giddiness, congestion in the head—inflammation and 
yellowness of the eyes,—bad smell in the nose—yellow¬ 
ness and erysipelatous inflammation of the face, thrash, 
irritation of the • mucous membrane of the rhouth— 
difficulty of swallowing, especially liquids—inflammation 
and ulceration of the glands of the throat,—pain in the 
stomach, digestive derangepaent—burning pain and 
inflammation of the bowels, dropsy of the abdomen— 
dysentery, diarrhcea—special action on the bladder, with 
inflammation, burning, bloody,- scanty and even supr 
pressed secretion of that organ. Finally, weakness in 
the throat, painful and difficult respiration, burning pain ^ 
and sometimes spitting of blood. 

The short enumeration of th^ prinpiptd symptonvs, 
k but the sketch of the symptomatic picture, which may 
be pourtrayed by cantharides. J have told yc^ very 
little, and yet perhaps some medical men/vriU read^thU 
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list, with a smile of iiicredulit}"; an incredulity which is 
the best measure of their profound ignorance. 

Lot me tell yeu again—at the risk of a useless repe¬ 
tition—that the skin absorbs external substances, atid 
introduces them into the internal organs, often with a 
too fatal rapidity. This would be easy to prove. I 
should onlyhaveito bring to your^ mind certain well- 
knuwn, and established facts. For instance, do you not 
absorb the sulphur put into your bath ? do-you not take 
the itch or small-pox by simple contact; does not the 
least bite of a mad dog communicate this terrible 
disease ; does not the finest puncture of a needle dipped 
into vaccine matter, Wd inserted under the skin, pro¬ 
pagate the virus throughout the organisation, &c. ? 

. Now I ask every man capable of I'eflection and of 
following an argument; every honest minded doctor; 
in fact every one who does not wish to be the dupe of the 
most infdinous cheatery; if it be rational, or just, to 
use blisters in almost everj' disease, whether acute or 
chronic ? —^to put the skin in a position to absorb a 
remedy so dangerous as cantharides, as though it were 
suited to every action ? It would seem to l>e the most 
obvious* truth that the same remedy cannot apply to 
every complaint, and be used with as much indifference 
as soap and water. 

You are now aware, that a passage through the skin‘ 
is always open, if you wish to penetrate into the 
interior of the organization. There is here no watchful 
sentinel to call out " qui inve you nevertheless allow 
an enemy capable of setting fire to the train, to w’andor 
about with the most culpable indifference. 

This lavish application of cantharides to the skin, rests 
upon the fatal prejudice, that whatever does not enter 
the body is harmless, according to the old saying, “ what 
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does not enter the body, does not offend the soul/* IJow, 
is not this prejudice a little shared by the profession ? 

Medical men will not fail to tell us that these consider¬ 
ations are but dreams, only worthy at best to trouble 
the diseased mind of a Homoeopath. But the fact is, 
these pretended reveries are cruel and brutal realities; 
unfortunately the chntharides in a blinter can enter the 
organization, and are not content with remaining 
on the surface inert and harmless* In Vain does tho 
■ doctor say, “ There thou art, and farther thou shalt 
not go;" the doctor goes, the cantharides go too, and 
are already at a pretty fair distance-^and then what 
happens ? Listen to what Mons. (?uersent says,— 

“ In certain indwiduals, a more or less general disturb¬ 
ance is added to the local symptoms; the pulse as wefl 
os the breathing is accelerated, and agitation and thirst 
follow; in some cases, the patient experiences burning 
pains, accompanied by DYSURIA, STBANGUEY and even 
11.EMATURIA 1" 

Further on, he says,—In certain cases, notwithstand¬ 
ing a lessened activity of the application, and the most 
careful precautions in the dressing, the patients expe- 
' nence severe pain and extreme agitation.” 

Again, the same author speaks of the consequences 
which may render the application of blisters very compli¬ 
cated. He mentions mortification, which, especially in 
children, may easily happen and become very dangerous ; 
we have then to give quinquina, camphor, &c., to struggle 
against the disease brought on by the imprudence of the 
•doctor. 

**Sometim€8" says he, “and without ap^rent cause 
{why without apparent cause! how simple you are! 
Mods. Guersent, you ought to know the cause 1) the 
wound of the blister extends mm’c and more, and this 

B B 
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hind of eatmg ulcer, ends by involving a whole limib,. 
nohvithstanding every effort of art; i/n other cases the 
hUstered surface becomes the seat of a bloody discharge, 
which sometimes a'p'pears due to an eoocess of inflom^ 
mation, and other times is quite passive/' 

Further on, he continues : *‘the irritatmg effect of 
blisters is still more marked in fOver, thus, i/a acute 
cases, we have only recourse to blisters, when there is a 
great diminution of streTigth, and towards the termi¬ 
nation of the malady; otherwise the strong reaction 
they produce, would still more increase the febrile 
state, and, might even in certain cases bring on con¬ 
vulsions, of which I have seen examples." 

After having spoken of blisters in tophus, the author 
makes the following reflections, “ In general, one of the 
disadvantages of blisters i/n this cctse, is, that they often 
terminate in scars and ulcers difficult to cure, which 
retard conl^alescence ; but if this reproach have a foun¬ 
dation, of what consequence is the length of con¬ 
valescence in a seHous disease ? The i/mportant maMer 
is the /cure, and is it not probable that these local 
derangements, artificially produced, may assist it ?" 

How timid you are Mons. Guersent! the curative 
action of the blister, in these cases, is then only probable 
it only may assist the cure. It is easy to see you are 
not quite sure, but you so clearly point out its disadvan¬ 
tages, that I am obliged to forgive you. 

Lastly, you say, “ Practitioners ought never to lose 
sight of the fact, that in all cases of phlegmasia, the 
reaction produced by the blister always tends to re- 
lyrod/wce the*^ infla/mmation, if it have not been suff- 
ciently suhdusd. This is what we often see in most 
cases of phlegmasia of the membra/nes, as meni/ngitis, 
pleurisy and peritonitis " 
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Your intentions are excellent, Mens. Guersont, and 
your advice of the very best, but unfortunately the prac¬ 
titioners you address, have ears and hear not, a skin 
they never torture, blisters they never apply ! 

Professor Trousseau, after having spoken of the con¬ 
sequences that may be produced by the application 
of certain medicinaf substances to tke skin, adds ; 

“How many times, in the Hospital, or in private 
practice, we see poor children tako aJjute forms of 
scabby humours, simple or impetiginous, as the result of a 
temporary blister, rendered necessary by an inflammation 
of the lungs; in most cases, the malady assumes a 
chronic form. We may then set ft down as a rule, that 
blister8 are often the cause of skin diseases. We have, 
IN OBEDIENCE TO ROOTINE, AND EVEN THEORY, applied 
perpetual blisters ; we have often had to repent, but very 
'i'arely to commend ourselves for it** 

“ In obedience to routine! " “ What, a professor 
obeys routine ?" 

“ Even theoi'y . It woidd seem as if this conces¬ 
sion were made to his medical brethren, with a shrug 
of the shoulders ! This confession is really too full, sin¬ 
cere, and humble, not to deserve double absolution! 

Large blisters applied to a denuded surface,” 
says Professor Bouillaud, “ determine a more or* less 
abundant, and often continuous albuminuria.** 

What is there astonishing in that? Cantliazides have 
this effect in the healthy subject^ though you may not 
be aware of it. 

One cam never apply very la/rge blisters upon the 
skin with impunity,** says Mons. Fabre, indiis Traitd de 
matifere m^dicale et de thdrapeutique, *‘/or im weak 
persons especially,' there may result very serious 
consequences on account of the great absorption.** 
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Thus, the latter gentleman forbids the application 
of blisters to' weak subjects, and Mons. Guersent told us 
just now, that *they must only be employed when the 
strength is much diminished, and towards the 
termination of the compla/int 

When will these dear colleagues ever come to an 
understanding ? 

Mons, Trousseau. again speaks—“ ±5esides its topical 
action/' says he, “ the blister also exercises a general 
one, which depends on the one hand, on the reaction 
caused by the inflammation of the skin, and on the 
other, on the re-ahso'rption of an imtating element 
which, circulatmg in the blood, stimulates the vamoits 
tissues of the economy. This absorption of the active 
principle of cantharides, is demonstrated, as every one 
knows, by the effect that the application of a blister 
has on the region of the kidneys, bladder, &c/' 

Have you un*lerstood this ., . . ? Can you still doubt 
the fact of the absorption of cantliarides ? 

I have yet at my disposal some valuable lessons from 
the pens of very worthy authors, such as Morgagni, 
Ambrose Pard, Professor Recamier and Velpeau, 
Valleix, Morel-Lavallde, Bouchardat, Devergie, &c., but 
I must stop, and refer those who wish for longer details, 
to the works themselves. 

The point which concerns us, and which we ought 
to establish, is, that in collecting together all the 
phenomena which they attribute to the absorption of 
cantharides, and in bringing all these shades into one 
picture, we obtain the perfect physiognomy of this 
medicine, Now, remember these confessions cannot 
be considered aa reveries worthy at best bf troubling 
the brain of a Homoeopath ; they are the confessions of 
your masters, the professors of the old school—confessions 
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which ought to freeze the smile of incredulity upon 
your disdainful lip,—confessions that you ought to 
receive, as Moses did the Tables of the Law upon the 
mountain. 

Go on then trifling with blisters, and when ome of 
these consequences shows itself and renders the com¬ 
plaint more complicated, you will be ^uite surprised at 
tlie phenomenon, and will ask naively how it could 
happen. You would be like the gardener, who should 
bo astonished to see plants spring up in a patch of 
ground where he had never sown any seed—or rather^ 
where he had thrown seed some days before. 

I remember long ago to have aead in an old author, 
at the article GastHtis, that the stomach resembles 
doctors; when it is out of order, it will not he doctored. 
Medical men are bad customers to the druggists, they 
leave medicines alone, more especially blistem. Pro¬ 
digal of this remedy to their patients, they take very 
good care not to disfigure their own skin, or that of 
their wife, or children ! It does very well to amuse 
simpletons. 

One day. a celebrated physician being seriously ill, 
sent for two medical friends to attend him. After their 
consultation, perceiving they were going to apply blisters, 
Do you take me for apatieivt V* said he indignantly. 

Dr. Chapman mentions the fact of a barrister in 
London^, a distinguished orator, who was in the habit of 
applying a blister every time he had to plead. The 
remedy is not altogether out of place, but I did not 
know that cantharides was a stimulant to eloquence. ' 

But, let us go forwards in the field of qpr discussion. 
Let us dig a little deeper into the furrow of the old pre¬ 
judice, and see if we cannot find the root of this pretended 
progress. 
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In the centre of the wound made by the blister, put 
what is called an orange pea ; use compression over this 
foreign body by^ means of a bandage, and we shall at 
last arrive at the production of a NEW ORGAN 1 ■ 
the fittest specimen of medical progress! a CAUTERY!!! 

In order to dig this new organ in the cellular tissue, 
several other tools^ may be used. Ir^)ii at a white heat, 
the burning action produced by combustible substances, 
chemical or medicinal agents, sucli as nitric and sul¬ 
phuric acid, pure caustic potash, ammonia, tartar 
emetic, chlorate of antimony, arsenical ointment, &c. &c. 

At last we have the Oxutory fully established ; this is 
the infected drain through which all sorts of maladies 
are to make their escape; here is the spring of delusions 
so dear to the doctors, or rather so dear for the 
patients 1 

Cauteries were known to the ancients. The physi¬ 
cians of tlie Greek school made frequent use of them. 
I excuse and pardon them with all my heart. In those 
days, steam, railways, screw steamers, heliography, 
galvanoplasty, and the electric telegraph were unknown. 
The steps in the high road of communication were slow, 
industry was languishing, thought lay dormant in the 
brain of the nations, the circulation of progress was still' 
congealed in the cold arteries of society. But in 1858, 
when progress bursts forth and irradiates the whole 
universe, do you venture to speak of exutories and 
cauteries! Where are we then ? 

I would here make a confession, and I do it with all 



At the tim« I practised the old system, no one was a 
greater partisan of exutories than myself. For the 
merest trifle I prescribed blisters; in every chronic 
affection I applied a cautery, and did so with the most 
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easy conscience. I never made much use of bleeding. 
Triller might very justly have called me a hemaphobist; 
but in purgatives, blisters and cf^uteries, I was 
certainly a great proficient. Galen would have placed 
me in the list ^ of his most zealous disciples, a»l I 
deserved to enter into the learned Faculty of Moiicre. 

How many I coukl name whose skin I have lacerated ! 
Sometimes it was an old man, whose \umours T would 
draw off; sometimes a child, whose constitution I wished 
to purify; at another a dropsical subject that I wanted 
to drain; or a consumptive patient, whose chest I worked 
upon, to soften the tubercles; or it was the deaf and blind, 
who believed in an approaching miracle, when they 
were furnished with the all-powerful exutory. 

Oh, ye ! whose organization wears a peifidious exutory, 
as an arm of defence; you, young man, who give to 
the wounds in your breast their daily supply of peas; 
you, cruel mothers, who stifle the cries of your children, 
when you dress their arms, attenuated by this artificial 
ulcer; you, young girls, who veil with the covering of 
your dress an odious cautery, thinking by this means 
to preserve the charm and freshness of youth—believe 
me, you are deceived. You are the dupes of the most 
^cruel imposition !* 

Here however, dear patients, is an excellent piece of 
advice that I give in all sincerity, and of which you may 
some day make use. General rule; when your doctor 
advises a cautery, ask him, if in the same circumstances, 
he would apply one to himself. They take good care 
to avoid them; they are too good doctors for that! ' 

* It will scarcely be believed in this country, how frequently cauteries 
and iasues are used abroad, especially in France. They are applied to 
persons of every age, se^ aud station, both as a bure and preventive of 
disease.— Translato'i s* Note. 
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One day I was speaking to a physician who was 
threatened with an organic affection of the heart 

-Have you applied a cautery, said I? 

“ No," he replied, “ I was thinking of it> but I cannot 
make up my mind." 

To another, in the course of an amicable discussion 
I said, 

- ** Be honest, have you ever received any benefit 

from cauteries,?" 

- ** Yes," he replied with a knowing smile, “ their 

pus is the sap that nourishes the trees of our garden." 

Who has ears to hear, let him hear!.... 

If 1 have made n^any cauteries, I have at least the 
merit of confession and repentance. I have also the 
pleasure of remembering, that I have been the means of 
drying up a great number. 

Since I have been a Homoeopath, I have amply 
redeemed the absurdities that I mav have committed in 
my short Allopathic practice. How often have my 
unfortunate patients thanked me for having delivered 
them from their disgusting cauteries, which they fed with 
the very sap of their youth ? These benefits console me 
for my past errors. 

If it be not true that diseases can escape by cauteries^ 
it is at least certain that they can enter into the syatem 
by this means. It is in reality a new organ of absorption,, 
and this absorption becomes very active and injurious 
in certain circumstances. Thus, a celebrated practitioner 
relates that he knew a student, in whom, each time he 
made a poat-mortevi examination, the discharge from 
his cautery contracted the same odour as that of the 
effluvia from corpses. Therefore, on account of this 
absorbing property, those who have cauteries would do 
well cautiously to. avoid all the agents, which might 
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contain 6t transmit the least miasmatic or epidemic 
disease, and most especially those which are contagious. 

I regret that my limited plan doQ% not permit me 
more fully to develop this idea. 

The cautery,/iccording to Messrs. Merat ai^d Delens, 
is a point of irritation set up in some part of the body, to 
turn aside or destroy a morbid princijj|e, which exists in 
soTuo other part, or whose formation is threatened. 
According to Dr. Fabre, it is an artificial lesion, an 
induced disease, established by art to cure a more serious 
one, which has its seat in a more important or vital part 
Every definition, more or less descriptive of this 
ulcer; amounts to the same thing.* 

In reality there is but ono reason for applying , 
a cautery; it is always revulsion, the dream of the 
profession. To cure one malady by another, is rational, 
—it is almost Hippocratic and Hahnemannian. Let us 
examine the effects' of a cautery. Let us see if dis¬ 
eases do escape through this most infected canal of 
iherapeutics. 

Certainly the affection for which cauteries are most 
prodigally used, is undoubtedly, pulmonary phthisis, 
How, I would ask all the unfortunate sufferers from this 
perfidious and pitiless disease, if they have received any 
benefit from those idcers that eat away their flesh, 
initate and dry up their skin, and sap their last drop of 
life! Alas, doctors had better confess their impoteucy, 
than martyrize their poor patients. 

Organic affections are nearly always cruel and uncon¬ 
querable. Sometimes they are ferocious tigers that * 
laugh whilst they drink the blood of their victims; 
oftener they are like those blind machine^ which slowly 
and pitilessly crush the unfortunate beings who fall 
within their grasp. 
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I could here relate the confessions of celebrated 
physicians, all Allopaths, who have branded the practice 
of exutories, biat nothing is so fatiguing as long and 
repeated quotations, I will therefore be very Sober, and 
confine myself to a few lines. 

We are at the famous sitting of the Academy 
of the 13th January, 1855. Mons.* Bousquet is again 
before us! It is always the same story: always the 
same powder which he intended to blow up, in the 
defence of revulsion. Unhappily we have received all 
the benefit of the fire, whilst the revulsive method has 
had nothing but the smoke. 

Listen to the naif Academician! 

** What! when a disease is quietly introduced into the 
human economy, settled in an organ, and taken pos¬ 
session to that degree, that the system bears it without 
fever or reaction, do people imagine that it is only 
necessary to set up an inflammation near it, in order to 
dislodge the former one, and get the better of it! We 
know of physicians who are still in the habit of putting 
a cautery to the thorax, in order to draw tlie pulmonary 
tubercles to the surface; but, have they ever cured con¬ 
sumptive patients by this means ? I admire and would 
share their confidence, but I cannot.” 

How beautiful is truth, coming frorrl so learned a 
mouth I and do not forget that Mons. Bousquet is not 
a Homoeopath ! 

Before him, Mons. Velpeau had said^—" I am happy 
to bear my testimony to the fact, that the advocates of 
perpetual exutories decrease more and more among medi¬ 
cal men. Mons. Jolly, in an article upon scrofula says, 
that cauteries have often appeared to him to occasion this 
malady, but not to cure it.” 

I could quote several other confessions quite as com- 
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promising, from equally good authorities; such as 
Messrs. Guersent, Velpeau, Piorry, &c., but I spare you. 

Lastly, we will penetrate the lowest lajer of the skin, 
and establish the barbarous seton. 

The seton consists in a skein of cotton or silk, insested 
under the skin by means of an incision. 

This time the ma^noeuvre is deeper, it pursues the 
enemy into its last retrenchments to seize the malady 
behind its strongest rampart; the seton several steps 
in advance of the cautery, in the scale of progress. 

The seton is really the most brilliant example of 
progress in medicine. It is truly vexatious that our 
age, s6 remarkable for progressioji, cannot claim the 
honour of its invention. 

The seton is unfortunately contemporaneous \vith 
Galen, and is perhaps even of older date. The Greek 
physicians used skeins of horse-hair. In making a 
seton, they employed pincers whose extremities were 
large and flat, furnished with a hole in the centre. 
They grasped a fold of skin between the two ends, in¬ 
troduced a red hot iron into the aperture, and then 
passed the horse hair through. 

But at the present day, progress has happily some¬ 
what modified this manner of proceeding. We tise skeins 
of silk, or little rolls of lead. To make an opening for 
passing the skein, we no longer use a red-hot iron; that 
was too barbarous. Various means are now employed, 
such as a bistoury, which is passed through a fold of 
skin, a sharp pointed lancet, or a large fiat needle fur¬ 
nished with an eye which carries the silk. When the 
seton is dressed, the skein of silk is drawn pul a little, 
and the part cut off wliich is saturated by the dis¬ 
charge ; remember, that this recreation takes place at 
least once a day. 
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Here is progress !! Here is the drainage of the patho¬ 
logical ditch ! Here is the true gutter of revulsion I 

This means admirably adapted to strike the ima¬ 
gination of the people, the ever-ready victim of cul¬ 
pable experiment ; the vulgar have always had a 
pleasure in being deceived. Vulgns vult decipiy a 
certain philosopher said. The patient imagines that in 
cutting off a part of the skein of the seton, the scissors 
remove each day, some inches of his malady. He is 
satisfied and happy, like a person, who, having a tape 
worm, felicitates himself every time that he parts with 
some joints of the fatal parasita It runs and dis¬ 
charges so well! the disease must soon be dried up. 

Oh age of progress! HHelusion of delusions! Oh ye 
who make, or allow setons to be made, whoever you are, 
I do not wish to know how large or how small may be 
the pqveHy of your spirit, but assuredly yours is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

At the day of judgment, I shall at least have the con¬ 
solation of not seeing thrown into the scale, the sin 
of having applied a seton to the meanest of my 
patients. But if I have never applied one myself, I have 
dressed many in the hospitals. Sometimes it was at 
the back of the neck to disperse an amaurosis, or a 
chronic affection of the nose or ears; sometimes in the 
region of the heart, to polish its valves, and to clean the 
wheels; it was still more frequently applied, to draw 
out some organic derangement of the liver, lungs, joints, 
or to dry up a dropsy. The first time I dressed a seton, 
(I remember it to this day,) I suffered as much aS the 
poor patient. I^was filled with indignation, and made 
up my mind that I would never commit this crime of 
treason against humanity. I have the consolation of 
knowing my promise has never been broken. I have 
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often wished we could realize the following idea:—If, by 
means of a general census, we could examine in France 
all the persons who may be at this moment, attacked 
with any chronic atfection, there would undoubtedly be 
a pretty fair number of doctors amoiig^ them. l*am 
very sure we should have a fine collection of hidden 
s<3tons, but among tHe doctors—not on^ 

Bah ! it is all very well for patients ! 

One or two more quotations ; and another act of the 
comedy played before the Academy on the 8th of 
January, 1856. Same scene, same characters. 

Mans. Malgaigne.—“ Setom are mitahle when ive 
do not exactly knoio what is the rHatter; they are also 
use/ul when one does not knoijo what to do.” 

Bere is a fulminating bull—issuing from the Allo¬ 
pathic Vatican! 

But this is not all, listen ! Further on the satirical 
professor adds “ Some days ago, there was a discussion 
at the Academy, about an essay for the Gorvisart Prize. 
I proposed the setoo. * And where do you suppose we 
can study that was objected, * in your service V Oh, 
no 1.... My colleagues made replies similar to my own. 
One only confessed to have applied them sometimes, but 
he forbid me to name him here, threatening to contra¬ 
dict me. {Contimeed laughter.) 

“ In order not to expose myself to that, I shall conse¬ 
quently conceal his name. * It is not that Iihave much 
faith in it/ said he, ‘ but it is a means which acts on the 
imagination of patients. It produces an effect on the 
mind.'” {Laughter). ^ 

AVhoever it was, this unknown practitioner well de¬ 
served to wear a red ribbon at his button-hole. What a 
farce! would have said the old German who had con¬ 
sulted so many doctors. 
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Finally, the learned Academician addresses himself 
to the rising generation of young medical men, and says 
to them,—“ Like Mons. BoUvier, I address myself to the 
members of the Academy, in order to obtain some new 
lighf; but beyon^ the Academy, I see at new generation, 
and I thus address it; 

“Investigate, ^ke no one's wofd, neither that of 
Mons. Bouvier, nor of Mons. Malgaigne. Think for 
yourselves, put faith in experience only, go into the 
service of Mons. Bouvier, and see what the seton does 
for him: but remember this same Mons. Bouvier, does 
not know at this moment, either liou\ when, or why, we 
m/ast avail ourselvei of this means ; and what proves 
this is, that he appeals to me to tell him: a desperate 
appeal in truth.” 

Listen young students to the voice of your professor, 
will it be a voice crying in the desert ? 

Listen again to Mons. Piorry; “The effects they 
cause,” says he, in speaking of the abuse of revulsion, 
“make the patients forget the lesser pain which was 
there before. It has an effect upon the mind of the 
patient, by turning away his attention from his 
sufferings.” 

How can you reconcile with such words the anathema 
hurled by the professor against all these means ? For, 
after the most eloquent speech, in which he exclaims 
against thiaiabuse, he cries ;—“I ask myself if medicine 
could not be less cruel, if it could not take the pain of 
the sufferers into greater consideration, if in the eyes of 
the physician, the means are indifferent, if they would be 
as prodigal of exutories for themselves, as they are for 
their patients ?” 

Reconcile, if you can, these two fragments of the same 
discourse. 
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What a farce! 

Now, the reports of these sittings of the Academy have 
been published by the Allopathic journals, and yet 
people will continue .to apply blisters, csrateries, and 
setons! • 

So much the worse for the poor patients, and also for 
the doctors, whose e^ conscience will continue to trans¬ 
gress the decrees of the Academic council; for all these 
slights and anathemas emanating from sugh high autho¬ 
rity, ought—at least for them—to have the weight of 
law. 

In the age of progress—since you talk of nothing but 
progress—can you find no means le^ cruel and barbarous,, 
with which to divert your patients? 

Let Chapelain live again in 1858, and he will tell you., 

TJn Cahtsbe ! vm Sbton I .“0 perruque ma mie I 

ITas-tu done taut vecu que pour cette infamie ?” * 

Why can you not amuse your patients by playing the 
juggler with globules, like the Homceopaths ? Can you 
not make use of the white powder and clear water of 
these quacks, to flatter their imagination ? 

That the old generation still limps along the path 
of prejudice, leaning on the staff of routine, I can 
understand and pardon. But you, young doctors, whose 
mission it is to carry the balm of consolation into mourn¬ 
ing families, will you leave all feeling in the dissecting 
rooms, and coolly torture, according to the rules of 
arty the poor victims who implore the assistance of 
your mission? * 


^ Cavtbbjes I Sbtoks My dear old wig no’er thought, 

That it, to sea such infamy should e’er bo brought” 
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You would be excusable if all these means were but 
diversions for the imagination, or playthings for children, 
b4t can you count as nothing the pain, bleeding, 
congestion of neighbouring ganglions, nervous lesions, the 
totaitus that might result therefrom, the erysipelas, tho 
abscesses, the mortifications, and every otlier consequence, 
&c, ? And will you pretend that all,this‘is but to affect 
the minds of patients ! Hather emulate the candour of 
lions. Marchat (de Calvi). See what he has written in 
his observations on this question. 

“ Mons. Malgaigne is but too much in the right,” says 
he, “ the seton is but a piece of routine, applied for tlio 
most part without judgment, or any precise indication 
for it, having NO OTHER EFFECT than pain, the incon¬ 
venience it always occasions, and the unhappy results 
that it sometimes induces.” Do you know the way in 
which Magendie behaved in consultation ? Seeing one 
day that a professional brother persisted in blisters 
and other such tricks—“Do it,” said he, “if it amuses 
you !” What would you have said, had you been the 
patient, and heard these words ? But, it must be con¬ 
fessed that such just and severe precepts, emanating 
from the masters of science, are hardly appli¬ 
cable to the rising medical generation, but reserved 
for old practitioners born before our time, and who 
are stuck fast in the bog of routine. I know several 
young men, lately come from the schools, who, 
on this point, have very advanced ideas. When they 
consent to a blister, it is but to gratify the patient 
and his friends, they never dream either of cauteries, 
setons, mdx^ or any such senseless remedies. 

Shall I speak of the moxa ? Does there exist a physi¬ 
cian that makes use of this pretended revulsive torture ? 
I can understand that a similar instniment of pain, iu- 
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Tented in China and Japan, is used by the doctors in 
that country, wliere progress has neve^ yet penetrated. 

I can understand that some unlucky patient> fallen 
either into despair, or the fanaticism of a Mucius •Scse- 
vola, would amuse himself—as for example, Hady- 
Ahmed, ex-bey of, Constantine—in torturing his skin 
with streaks of fire; but in France, such torments ought 
to be proscribed, and these' ideas banished from every 
reasonable mind. . 

To those, however, who wish to know what the moxa 
is, and would be tempted to try rt, I shall content myself 
with saying; the moxa is a little ^one or cylinder made 
of cotton, or any other combustible matter. One end is 
applied to the skin, and- the other set on fire; as the 
flame advances, the heat becomes more intense; the 
epidermis is heard to crackle; the skin shrivels, turns 
brown, and is scorched till nearly black. 

What do you think of this ? A patient might well 
prefer meeting a thief in a wood, who would hold a 
pistol to his throat, and ask for his money or his life, to 
seeing a doctor who proposes such torture. 

I have often heard it said, of certain barbarous prac¬ 
tices; “ This is a remedy for a horse'* I have always 
considered this expression very exaggerated. 

Prove that animals are worse treated than man, and 
that veterinarians are more to be dreaded than doctors! 
Is hwmrni medicine ihilder than horse medicine ? Man, 
in a pathological point of view, is on the contrary a 
hundred times more unfortunate than animals. His ' 
diseases are more tedious, frequent, an^ above all, 
more complicated. Do you know many horses taking 
cod liver oil? Would you find many wearing an 
abominable cautery as long as you do? Could yoii 
train horses to such a pitch of patience, that they would 
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bear all the tortures inflicted by your doctor U 2 oon 

you ? e 

No ! the horse is neither so unlucky, nor so stupid as 
you‘imagine. To him a wolf is a wolf, and not a doctor. 
He distrusts him, and does not blindly give himself up 
to his treatment Thus very often, less complaisant 
than you, the cunning steed 

.“ lui lache une made 

Qui t6u 9 lui met en marnieladc 
Les rtiandibules et Ics dents.” * 

1 will now relates fact which is alone sufficient to 
prove, that animals are not worse treated than men. I 
shall remember it as long as I live—I was treating a 
young child about ten years of age, attacked by a gastric 
worm fever. It was in the beginning of my practice, 
when I was not at all inclined to Homoeopathy, and had 
scarcely given it a thought. 

The child constantly refused to take the black and 
nauseous potions that I ordered; neither my patience nor 
the solicitude of his afflicted parents, could conquer his 
obstinacy. An old practitioner was called in consultation. 
Taking the fixed look for a symptom of cerebral com¬ 
pression, and the death-rattle for pulmonary congestion, 
the wretched bungler prescribed an emetic and a large 
blister all over the head. The head was shaved, and the 
blister applied. In vain did I oppose the barbarity of 
this old Torquemada with all my power, the friends were 
80 possessed with the idea of his being a sIAlful man, 
as Sganarellg says, that they consented to these savage 

* “ Meanwhile, auspicious of Mme trick 
The w&ry patiest nearer draws, 

And giyaa hia doctor such a kick, 

Aa makes a ohowder of his jaws.” 
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expedients, and the child expired in the most cruel 
tortures. , 

Oil shade of Ambrose Pard !!! It is a great pity” 
said the Physicjian of Charles IX. “ to see the docibrs so 
torture their victims. It is the act of a had GhrisHan 
to cause so much mffering” 

In casting a synthetic glance over our last three Con¬ 
ferences, what do we discover ? What are the batteries 
of the old medical school ?—Bleeding, leeches, purgatives, 
emetics, blisters, cauteries, setons, moxas, &c. 

And this is progress! 

And to know how to do all tMsy it is necessary to sit 
for eight long years on the dusty benches of the schools; 
to have the right to do this in France, one must be 
a bachelier ee-lettreSy hachelier cs-scienees, docteur en 
medeciney and furnished with a parchment, called a 
diploma! To teach this, one must have a scarlet robe, 
and an ermine mantle, and be as eloquent in the pro¬ 
fessor's chair, as a CjBsar, or a Cicero! 

But all thisy every one has seen done, every one knows 
how to do it, and every one does it; the simple ac¬ 
coucheuse as well as the doctor; the nurse as well ns 
the professor; and Goazet of Toulouse, was perfectly right, 
when—as Bordeu reports—he made a public speech in 
which he affirmed, that “m ordinary diseases the nurses 
knew as much as the doctor's; and that in extra- 
ordinary oneSy the doctors knew little more than the 
nurses” 

And this is progress !! 

Labour then for thirty years, spend all yonr youth, and 
come to this! Is it necessary then, to be a Sydenham 
or a Barthez, in order to put the machinery of your thera¬ 
peutics into play ? Must one be a Rossini or a Mozart in 
order to turn the handle of a barrel-organ ? 
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But say you, we nevertheless cure with such means, 
therefore ....... 

Stop, and be in no haste to conclude, let me give you 
tlie*bpinions of your professors on this question. 

Mons. Guersent, after having spoken of all these 
therapeutic meai^, recommends doctors to be very prudent 
in drawing conclusions from the effects they obtain, and 
concludes by«saying, “Delusions in medicine are easy 
and numerous, and we are too often led to attribute to 
the effect of an insignificant, or even sometimes hurtful 
means, those favourable changes which are the result 
either of atmospheric influence, a moral impression, or a 
spontaneous effort of nature, which happily sometimes 
cures in s'pite of our mistakes!* 

Mons. Velpeau, who has supported the seton in the 
debates of the Academy, becomes much embarrassed in 
the end, and speaking of the treatment of amaurosis by 
this means, he says, “ I never employ the seton, but in 
cases whore the affection which caused the amaurosis is 

r 

not well defined.^* 

I well know there is a great difficulty (here is the 
thorn) in ascertaining, if, when an amaurosis has been 
cured after the application of a seton to the neck, it be the 
seton that effected the cure, or if it would have been 
cured without it, or by the medicine employed during 
the time of the seton; this difficulty is certainly im¬ 
mense, but it weighs heavily on all practice and means 
of cure, and I believe tliat if we thus examined all the 
agents employed in therapeutics, there woiild be very 
little left; to, science if submitted to such tests." 

But say you, we do cure with such means. 

Listen then to another of these little sallies that I 
would have left asleep under the veil of bashfulness, had 
you not forced me to be indiscreet 
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“ When I was yet quite young,” writes our facetious 
Bordeu, whom I so much like to quote—“ I was called in 
as a fourtli physician, to a person attached by fever, pain 
in the side, and spitting of blood. I had no j^vice 
to offer; that is easily understood. One of the three other 
doctors proposed ^ third bleeding, (it was the third 
day of the attack); the second advisISi an emetic com¬ 
bined with a purgative; the third a blister to the legs. 
The debate was warm, no one would give in. I woxdd 
have sworn that they were all in the right. At last, it 
will scarcely be believed, that, on account of circum¬ 
stances useless to relate, this dilute became a matter 
of interest to five or six numerous families, divided like 
the doctors, and who equally wished to take possession 
of the patient; it lasted beyond the seventh day of the 
disease. However in spite of the terrible threatenings 
of my three masters, the patient, reduced to the strictest 
regimen, managed to get well. I watched this cure, for I 
was left alone. I found it laid down in the school of 
Cos, and I exclaimed, ' This then is the road we ought 
to follow!'” 

Here is another story. In this the satirical professor is 
not afraid to name the authors. It relates to the Seranes, 
father and son, physicians to the Hospital at Mont¬ 
pellier. The father invariably ordered tartar emetic, 
with or without the addition of two ounces of manna, for 
every disease. Bleeding was the great hobby of the 
son. “ However,” continues Bordeu, “ the patients were 
cured without much bleeding, because old Serane di(L 
not approve of it, and also without taking the emetic, 
for young Serane proved to his father that this remedy 
increased inflammatioa The patients were cured, and I 
profited by the lesson. From this I concluded^ that 
the bleedings multiplud by the young SSreme when 
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he had the case to himself, were qwUe as useless as 
the repeated emetics to which the old Sdrane was so 
partial ... 

Liaiea to this fine confession of faith ! 

“ I declare calmly, and with the Ttwdesty to which I 
am condemned by my imperfect knoyjledge, that when I 
look hack, I am ashamed at havvng so much insisted, 
either upon hle^ing, purgatives, or emetics/' 

Poor Bordeu ! then, he did not approve of progress ? 

Have you ever pruned the dermatological tree better 
than the celebrated Alibert ? Listen to one more little 
anecdote, the most pei^fect model of medical scepticism. 
A lady came one day, to thank him for having cured her 
of tlie ringworm. 

- I cured you of the ringworm ? 

■- Certainly, doctor. 

- No, you are mistaken j I have never cured any 

one of tlio ringworm. 

- Oh, doctor, you are joking. I am Madame N — 

whom you treated last year; I have returned from Perigord, 
wherel went, accordingto your advice, to confirm the cure ; 
you can see for yourself, that the ringworm hasdisappeared. 

- Enough Madam,.! repeat, I never have cured 

the ringworm, next spring will prove this to you. 

These are naJives confessions, but they dreadfully 
wound the conscience. 

I will not finish this Conference without bringing before 
you, the energetic testimony of Mons. Maichal, (de Calvi). 
'No Academician, no orator, no modern writer, has so 
eloquently '‘exposed the therapeutic system of Galen, 
After having thrown doubt, with the most burning 
irony, upon the cures professed to have been made by 
Mons. Bouvier, by his setons, he applies a red-hot iron 
to the old doctrine. 
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The facts which he alleges/' says he, “ are examples 
of that deplorable system of medicine which I have called 
e^nsodic; the system of the hospitals* which gives to 
society medical men, obliged to begin their eductfttion 
afresh at the expense of their patients, during several 
years of groping, experiment, chances and reverses,'amidst 
anxiety of mind and torment of coifscience; a system 
termed clinical, which lays so much stress in the disease, 
to the episode, the actual casualty, the manifestation of 
the moment, to the neglect of the disease itself; ji 
deceptive system which gives itself the airs of mathe¬ 
matic exactitude, by making use qf figures to show cures 
that the next hour belies ; a system of plastering, which 
bedaubs a ruined wall with a layer of mortar, when we 
ought to begin from the very foundation, to build afresh. 
We have no need to measure termSy si/nce it is not only 
a question here of 'personal, hut of general error'* 

In face of such testimony, I am sorry to be a Homoeo¬ 
path.—Try to understand my meaning. I would be an 
Allopath to-day, for the pleasure' of turning renegade 
to-morrow. The old camp is undermined, and may blow 
up at an any moment. You have heard it; we have been 
warned ; the mine will spring ; one of the generals has 
sold the match ! Oh, how I should like to be an Allo¬ 
path that I might have the satisfaction of deserting I 

You may still persist in quoting me cases of cure ; I 
know that very well, but you must learn how to interpret 
them. 

Thus, a doctor said to ine one day :—“ I assure you* 
that with four blisters I have cured m^ Aother, who 
was given over in a consultation of two doctors."—I do 
not doubt it," I replied, “ that only proves, that cantha- 
rides can cure this disease, and if you had given this 
medicine internally, and in proper doses, the cure would 
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as certainly have been effected, but in a more agreeable 
manner/' 

< 

Thus it is that*" the means or remedies applied to the 
skin are absorbed, and cure the affections that are similar 
to them. In this manner I give reniedies daily by 
outward application; and thus, those diseases which 
come under the pbwer of quinine, arnica, belladonna,- 
nux vomica, &c., are easily neutralized, by frictions on 
the skin. I even go further, and shall probably astonish 
many persons by that assertion; there are cases in which 
I should apply a blister,-or even blisters ; for instance, 
where cantharides coul^ not 'possihlyhe given internally. 
Then, in order to introduce this medicine into the system 
by means of absorption, I might make use of frictions 
of this ointment, or of a blister, and that, without for 
one moment ceasing to be a Homoeopath, without trans¬ 
gressing one hair's breadth the doctrine of similars, or 
without running the risk of being accused of the least 
apostasy. 

You can then see perfectly well that we do not wish 
the cutaneous Surface to be condemned to absolute inac¬ 
tion, When it is necessary, we avail outselves of its. 
absorbing property, and we entrust it with the mission 
of carrying various Homoeopathic remedies, into the very 
centre of the system. 

But cauteries, setons, moxas, never ! ! ! If the blister 
could be employed in a case as rare as a total eclipse of 
the sun, the use of these barbarous means would not 
be more impossible than the stopping of this luminary 
in its course;^ 

But, you repeat, since these means are not medicines, 
you might employ them, even when you administer 
remedies with which they cannot interfere. 

—~ Even were these means completely harmless, I 
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should not approve of them in any case. What do you 
want with them when this remedy is alone sufficient to 
effect the cure ? Would you harness jr horse to a loco¬ 
motive ? ^ 

Speak no moi^ of progress, when you talk about your 
old system of medicine; the old roads, the heavy car¬ 
riages, the horses th*at haul a boat, or tfee aerial telegraph 
that leaves news to sleep on the road. 

Do not speak of progress, when you Ikbour to bring 
the cross bow and javelin to perfection, with the idea 
that they will again come into use, and that gunpowder 
will soon have had its day. 

Do not speak of progress, when you show yourself like 
those Arabs, who at the battle of Tchaldiram, persisted 
in fighting with arro^vs against the Turks, who blew 
them to pieces with their cannon. 

If there be any means that can replace bleeding and 
leeches, purgatives and emetics, blisters and cauteries, 
setons and moxas; if, to the exclusion of your delusive 
theories of derivation and revulsion, there exist a prin¬ 
ciple that goes to the root of the matter, expeditiously 
and more agreeably than all its rivals, we have the right 
to say,—this is progress! 

Yes, Homoeopathy is the medicine of progress, and 
Allopathy, as the facetious Bordeu soys, is a coquette, 
who, now that she is old, decks herself with ornaments 
and finery; she was simple in her youth, and it was thus 
she was Moved by Hippocrates, her first admirer. 
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THE MESSMH OP MEDICINE. 


In the kingdom of Saxony not far from Dresden, at 
the confluence of the Elbe and the Meissa, stands 
the little village of Meissen ; it can boast of leaving 
<;iven birth to two families, celebrated in the annals of 
literature and science. 

TJie first is the family of Schlegel. The eldest, Eliaa, 
has obtained an honourable rank among the German 
poets. His nephew, August Wilhelm, distinguished 
himself by his literary works, and attracted the notice 
of Madame de Stael, Goethe, and Schiller. Fiiederich 
was celebrated, not only for his historical writings, but 
also for his patriotic poetry. The latter, composed by 
him during the invasion of the French, gained him the 
appellation of the Tyrtems of Germany. 

The ot]\er family is that of Hahnemann; and in this 
^respect the little town of Meissen will be as celebrated as 
that island *in the ^Egean sea, which boasts of being the 
birth-place of the immortal Hippocrates. 

About the year 1755, there lived at Meissen a painter 
on porcelain called Christian Gtottfried Hahnemann.- He 
gained his living in the manufactory at this place, which 
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supplies the celebrated Dresden china. He never knew 
what it was to be rich, but on the othej hand, he never 
suffered from poverty. His only treasure was a son, 
whom Clod gave^iim this same year, and wlio, though at 
first the subject of a fresh care, became afterwards the 
source of the greatest consolation. 

This child was called Samuel (Christian Fried- 
iiiCH HAHNEMANN. He was bom thg 10th of April, 
1755. 

The dawn of early years generally presages the noon 
and evening of existence. I'h^ promise of the man is 
in the child as the fruit in the flower. At an early age, 
Samuel showed the tone of his future character and mind. 
He manifested little inclination for juvenile games; but 
rather resembled those children, whom we are disposed 
to reproach with too much gravity of manner and con¬ 
duct. When alone, he seemed absorbed by the love of 
study, but the sweetness of liis character charmed his 
family, and the goodness of his heart was seen in the 
smallest trifles. 

We will pass over his early days. 

Samuel Hahnemann entered his twelfth year, and his 
mind began to seek for a larger amount of scientific 
food. He was then taken to a provincial school, where 
there was greater scope for his activity. Dr. Muller the 
director, immediately perceived the capabilities and in¬ 
clinations of his new pupil. Therefore, in order not to 
oppose the peculiar bent of his mind, he gave him full 
liberty in the choice of his reading, the dis^ibution of • 
his time, and every other detail of his con^uta. 

The first necessary condition for the development of 
genius, is liberty. Dr. Muller has had good reason to 
congratulate himself on having comprehended the tastes 
and inclination of the boy, and freed from the trammels 
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of rule, one, who at a later period, was to burst the bonds 
of old j)rejudice§. 

After a time, Gottfried Hahnemann began to think of 
his sou's career, and like all fathers, hoped to find in 
him, a successor to his business, and a support in his 
old age. To fit Samuel for a liberal career ! The poor 
father was never able to think of such a thing. For 
that, one must, have the means, and he had none. One 
day, when alone with his palette and pencil, he made up 
his mind that his son knew enough to enter his shop, and 
become like him, a painter on porcelain. 

But fathers propose^ and Providence disposes. 

Thus it was that Galen was not an architect, like his 
father, Nicon; that Barthez was not a civil engineer; 
that the celebrated physician of Napoleon I., born two 
months before Hahnemann, was not a lawyer like his 
father Corvisart. 

Dr. Muller then became the good genius of young 
Samuel; he opposed the resolutions of the father with 
all his might, and in order to cultivate the budding 
talents of the boy, he undertook to pay all the expenses 
of his studies. In this new atmosphere, the intelligence 
of the youth developed rapidly, so much so, that at four¬ 
teen he cOuld replace the Greek professor in his lessons. 

We will pass over details. The moment arrived when 
the future disciple finished his superior studies, and it 
became necessary for him to enter upon a liberal career. 
—He fixed upon medicine.—His turn of mind led him 
Ho choose |.tbis profession, which he embraced most 
ardently. set out for Leipsic in 1775, carrying in 
his purse 20 ducats, which his father gave him, regret¬ 
ting it was all he could spare from his exhausted store. 

Twenty ducats I That is, less than .£10 sterling—just 
enough to give one the opportunity of breathing for a 
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few days the air of a new existence !■—^that is, not even 
enough to buy the first-fruits of independence' which 
every student tastes on entering a mecfical school. 

Hahnemann might have said, like the Philosopher of 
Pribne, that he carried all his property along with him, 
for his only possesions consisted in his knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and English. Tliis is the 
field which for two years furnished him with his daily 
bread. He translated English and French works into 
German, andithis labour, if ft did not supply all 
wants, at least prevented him dying of hunger. 

But how provide both for the i^quiremcnts of material 
life and those of his medical studies ? Hahnemann then 
adopted the plan of enriching his stores of time, by add¬ 
ing night to day. He sat up every other night, and in 
order to lengthen both life and labour, he employed every 
kind of effort against fatigue and sleep. 

“ Those —said one of his biographers—“ who, seeing 
the old doctor smoke almost incessantly, could not pre¬ 
vent themselves from maliciously observing, that he pro¬ 
hibited the use of tobacco, ought to remember, that the 
poor student who expected from the labour of the night, 
his bread of the morroAv, was driven to seek in his 
pipe, a means of conquering sleep during his tedious 
watchings.^' 

Would that eveiy student, in leaving his medical 
school, had but to reproaclt himself with having culti¬ 
vated, in tlie garden of amusement, the tobacco plant 
n-lone. » 

Was it not for his good, that Providence Afused riches 
to the young Samuel ? Make this young man of twenty 
years rich; give him the power of buying every pleasure; 
gold enough to drown in its torrent, life, time, and intelli¬ 
gence, and then answer for his future What great men 
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has poverty made! What great men riches have ruined! 
The poor studenj toils, and he who thus acquires the habit 
of work, at lust rises above the waves of misfortune, and • 
reaches the port designed for him by Providence.- 

Samuel was twenty-two when he left Leipsic for 
Austria. He went to Vienna, but his slender purse did 
not long hold out against casualties. At tlie end of nine 
months, therefore, he left this city to try his fortune in 
Hungary. At last, having reached Leopoldstadt, he was 
patronized by Archdeacan J. Quarin, aud^ authorised to 
attend the sick in an hospital kept by monks, and at the 
same time to practiaecmedicine in the city. 

Soon after, unexpected good fortune called him to 
Hermannstadt. The Governor of Transylvania here 
offered him the situations both of librarian and that of 
private physician. Hahnemann did not fail to profit by 
these new opportunities of cultivating his ‘mind. He 
made many fresh connexions, and soon a favourable 
wind pushed him forwards into a pretty extensive 
practice. 

But if the protection of a person of rank can gratify 
the self-love of a low mind; if, in certain circumstances, 
it can even take the place of a diploma; with Hahne¬ 
mann, it lost all its prestige and importance. The 
student felt himself called to greater things, and for the 
first time, listened to the voice of his genius. 

He therefore left Hermannstadt in 1779, and went to 
Erlangen, where he read and defended his inaugural 
"thesis, and was received doctor the ] 0th of August in 
the same year* Hero a new epoch commenced in the 
young man's life that may be called the period of his 
migrations. Having received his* title, he went into 
various countries, allowing himself to be led by the 
impiilse of circumstances. He remained some time at 
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Hettstadt, and at Dessau, where he gave himself up, 
almost exclusively, to the study of cheimstry. 

Hahnemann had already wandered six years in the 
field of practice. He at last settled at Qommern, •near 
Magdeburg, anrf soon after married Henrietta Kuchler, 
the daughter of a chemist. 4-t the end of two years, he 
went to Dresden, where he found numerous friends. 
He became intimate with the most iuflijential persons, 
formed a brilliant practice, and obtained the esteem of 
Dr. Wagner, the first physician of the .city, who, in 
order to rest after a long illness; entrusted him, by the 
consent of the magistrate, with# the duties of chief 
physician to the Hospitals. 

Surrounded by such favourable circumstances, Hahne¬ 
mann made rapid advances in the path of success. But 
bis numerous clinical occupations never prevented him 
from devoting a considerable time to study. Criticism 
has dared to reproach him with being ignorant of 
chemistry. And yet it was at this time, in an interval 
of about four or five years, he published a dozen treatises, 
which showed the most intimate knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, and natural history. 

It was at that period, and during his chemical experi¬ 
ments, that he found out a new method of detecting 
adulterations in wine, and some tests in cases of poisoning 
by arsenic. It was then he also discovered his preci¬ 
pitate of mercuiy, which Allopathy as well as Homoeo¬ 
pathy, employs under the name of the soluble mercury 
of Hahnemann. And yet he has been reproached with * 
being ignorant of chemistry I But accusations still 
more unjust have been brought against him, as we 
shall see. 

Nevertheless, the reputation of the young doctor 
increased daily. Fortune bestowed upon him the most 
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ample favours, and already he had left the path fre¬ 
quented by ordinary minds. Invited in 1791 by the 
Economic Society of Leipsic and the Academy of 
Science at Mayence, he returned to the former city 
where he had gone through his first important studies. 

If wC recall with pleasurable ^motion the happy 
events of our lile, this emotion becomes yet more 
rapturous, 'wh^n our hours of suffering and pain present 
themselves to our memory. What a perfume do tribu- 
Jations shed .over the heart! What a charm for the 
future is hidden in the trials of the past! Eemember 
the words of the Tro^n hero to his companions, to raise 
their courage, and fortify their heart against misfortune. 

. “ Forsan et hsec olim meminissc juvabit.” 

From this hemistich flow the streams of persuasion 
and hope. 

“ Some day eVn this remembered,may delight." 

Hahnemann returned to Leipsic. This city contains a 
small room, which w^as the witness of the former 
struggles of the young man against bad fortune; a small 
room, whose walls had been the depositories of many a 
bitter secret Neither at this time was Hahnemann rich, 
but he possessed a reputation already immense, and had 
friends in the highest region of the social atmosphere. 
He was no longer the obscure and unfortunate student, 
but the genius become a man, recently adopted by that 
* capricious parent called Destiny, who had treated him 
like a harsli ^tep-mother up to that day. 

What a contrast between the past and the present! 

What will be the fate of the young iloctor ? Will he 
consecrate all his zeal to the cultivation of a large 
practice ? Will he water the tree of fortune with the 
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sweat of his brow, that it may bring forth riches and 
honours in return? Will he plunge into the arid path 
that leacfs to the professor’s chair ? No^ ... 

He had already raised himself too liigh in the horizon 
of medical science, and this is why he so quickly^r- 
ceived all was vanity. He had penetrated too far into 
the sanctuary of Hippocrates, and h^ loo well felt all 
the winds of the systems that there blow and bluster, 
and disappearing daily are driven out others more 
ambitious still; he therefore leaves this temple, and breaks 
his former idol, in which he has no longer any faith. * 
Hahnemann's belief in medicirfe is gone ; he abandons 
it; he leaves the paths of practiccp’, and in the midst of 
the uncertainty of medical science, furls his sail, casts 
anchor, and remains stationary in his unbelief. 

In taking this resolution, the young doctor obeyed 
the voice of conscience, and from that day, put the cup 
of tribulation to his lip, and took liis place at the 
mournful banquet of the doomed. All happiness forsook 
him, and it was not long before care, miseiy and poverty, 
knocked at the door of liis home. 

Hahnemann had eleven children by Henrietta Kuchler. 
It was a numerous family; too numerous for a poor man. 
And now, from what spring can he quench their thirst ? 
What harvest will feed them when they are hungry ? 

It would seem thatQenius, be it that of aNewton or an 
Archimedes, knows not how to make such calculations. 

It is said that his wife did not bring any large amount 
of sweet temper as a dowry ; that it was not necessary to 
press hard on her heart, to squeeze out a few drop of 
gall What anguish this new Socrates* must liave 
suffered ! How often he must have been drenched with 
the thunder-showers of his angry Xantipp I 

The father applied himself to work for the support of 

D D 
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his children, and began his old business of translator; it 
■was by this tedious occupation that he sought bojih bread 
for his family, and consolation for his mind. He also 
published several small treatises, the fruit of his night 
watclies and constant research. 

When the misfortunes of life assail us, we doubly value 
the sympathy an^l help of our friends and relatives. 
This consolation was wanting to Hahnemann ; his friends 
misunderstood ■ and forsook liiin ; his wife was opposed 
to his ideas, and carried on a civil war against 
him. He stood alone, the victim of misfortune, yet 
never of discouragement. But each day, one trouble 
succeeded another, sie^vuess visited the abode of him who 
would no longer be a doctor; Ids children were attacked 
by serious disease. 

Picture to yourself a medical man, who, having 
practised for eight years, gives it up because he had no 
more faith in his system, at the time his children were 
ill; throwing down his arms at the very moment, when 
lie liad to face the enemy that had come to attack his 
family ! 

Of this moment of extreme distress, of solemn aspi¬ 
ration to divine help, I will be silent. I would rather 
show you Halinemaim iilone, plunged into deep medi¬ 
tation, and offering a fervent prayer to the God of 
consolation an3 truth. Contemplate the physician in 
his retirement, the father in liis love ; see his thoughts 
rising heavenward 1 

" Where then find certain help ? Darkness and desert 
surround pie. No relief for my oppressed heart! 

“ Eight years of scrupulously careful practice, have 
shown me the nothingness of ordinary curative means. 
My sad experience has taught me but too well what 
may be expected from the advice of the greatest men. 
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“ However, it is perhaps, in the very nature of medi¬ 
cine, as many great men have already said, to be unable 
to arrive at a very high degree of certainty. 

Blasphemy j Disgraceful thought! What! has not 
the infinite wisdom of that Spirit which animated the 
universe, been able to furnish means to relieve tho 
suffering caused by*disease, which ha^been pennitted to 
afflict mankind! 

What! The sovereign paternal bounty of Him whom 
no name can worthily designate, who provides largely 
for the wants even of those small insects that are inV 
visible to us, who sheds in profusion, life and well-being 
over all creation, would be capafflc of a tyrannical act, 
and unwilling that man, made in his own image, should, 
by the assistance of the Divine breath that penetrates 
and animates him, find in the immensity of created 
things, some means to rid his fellow-creatures from 
sufferings, often worse than death itself I He, the 
Father of all that exists, should see with indifference the 
martyrdom to which disease condemns the most che¬ 
rished of his creatures, and not permit tho genius of man, 
which, nevertheless makes every thing possible, to find 
a sure and easy way of considering diseases in their real 
point of view, and to inteiTogate medicine, in order to 
arrive at the knowledge of what in each case would be 
useful, and furnish a real and certain relief! 

"I would renounce all the systems in the world, 
rather than admit such a blasphemy. No, there is a God, 
a wise God, who is goodness and wisdom itself. There 
must then, be some means created by Hin^ of looking* 
at diseases in their real aspect, and of cupiug them with 
certainty, a means which is not hidden in endless 
abstractions, or in laypotheses where imagination alone 
plays a part. 
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**But how is it, that this method has not been dis¬ 
covered during the twenty or twenty-five centuries of 
men, calling themselves doctors? 

** It is because it is too near and too easy, and because 
neither brilliant sophisms, nor seducing, hypotheses are 
necessary to reach it. 

" Well! since tl^^re must be a certain means of cure, 
as sure as there is a God, the wisest and best of beings, 
I will quit tlie<barren field of ontological illustration; 
I will no longer listen to arbitrary opinions, with what¬ 
ever art they may be reduced to system; I will no longer 
bow to the authority of* celebrated names ! But I will 
seek close around mft, where must be this means, of 
which no one has dreamed, because it is too simple 
and does not appear learned enough; because it is not 
encircled with crowns for the masters in the art of 
building hypotheses, and scholastic abstractions." 

Hahnemann had just received the spark of divine 
inspiration. He will seek it and find it.... It is so 
decreed-above! 

It is thus,” said he, "that I entered this new path.'* 
“ I must,” thought he, " observe the manner in which 
medicines act upon the human body, when it is in 
the repose of health. The changes which they then 
occasion, are not in vain, and must ■ certainly mean 
something; otherwise, why do they take place at all ? 
Perhaps this is the only language in which they can 
express to the observer, the end of their existence.” 

And this thought, at once simple and profound, 
began to wprk in the brain of the future reformer. How 
one day, when translating the Materia Medica of 
Qullen, at the article Ciiickona {quinquina) Hahnemann 
remarked the useless efforts made by science to explain 

the action of ibis most useful frequently employed 
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medicine. He sighed over the vain systems invented 
up to the present time, to discover the febrifuge 
qualities of this substance. Not a singje ray enlightened 
the abyss of this question, although so simple !* 

His decision is made. Hahnemann is about to«carry 
a torch into the darkness of past ages, and it was 
upon himself he tfied the first experiment, destined to 
solve the mystery. 

For several days he takes quinquina. .His constitution 
is perfect, and his physiological crucible cannot belie 
his experiments; he waits. One day a real attack of 
fever breaks out: first, the shivering; then the heat; 
then the sweat; * in a word, th» three stages of fever 
manifest themselves in their most decided form. 

With this fact before his eyes, Hahnemann sees the 
phantom of doubt appear before him. Like the old 
mail operated upon by the illustrious Cheselden, he is 
dazzled with the sudden light of truth. But fearing 
to be the plaything of some perfidious deception, he 
hastens to communicate his observations to his col¬ 
leagues, and humbly asks an interpretation. Some 
treat him as a visionary, others are persuaded ho is 
mistaken, in attributing to quinquina, a fever that is un¬ 
doubtedly due to some other cause. In France, what 
would our Academicians have said ? They would have 
attributed it all either to chance or to madness. 

What is the best means of escaping from so dark a 
labyrinth ? ' They are very simple. Hahnemann triet 
the experiment again .... The same result He re¬ 
peats it several times upon some zealous persons^ an^ 
under the most favourable circumstances .... The 
same result 

The then is clear, certain and true. The power 

^camg f^^ers k polled by Quinquina, only by yirtue 
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of being able to produce them. Yes, here is a fact,— 
but from an isolated fact to the generalization of ^ 
principle, there js an immense abyss. A principle 
cannot rest upon any capricioiis exception; we must have 
a series of self-evident facts, before we J;iave a right to 
announce it. 

Hahnemann is ^bout to clear ihh abyss. The im¬ 
petus is given, the bound will be easy. He submits to 
the test of experiment upon the healthy subject, the 
best known and most usually employed medicines; such 
a& sulphur, mercury, belladonna, nux vomica, &c., and 
this evidence always confirms the truth of the first 
fact. Tlie genius doUbts no longer, his eyes become 
accustomed to the light of truth. -Like the ancient 
legislator of the Hebrews, Hahnemann had struck the rock 
of mediciuo, and the spring of true doctrine guslied 
forth. After having made experiments on the 
healthy subject, the future reformer was then obliged 
to try them on the sick one, and this he did. He 
ap])Iied to children and other persons the theory of 
tilmifars, and had the happiness of curing them. 

It was from this moment that Hahnemann weighed 
the anchor once cast on the shifting sands of incredulity, 
and embarked in the vessel of pure experiment, in search 
of a new medical world. By the aid of observations 
made upon the healthy body, he drew the symptomatic 
physiognomy of several medicines; some totally un¬ 
known to practice, others only used by the blindest 
empiricism. 

In the ye^r 1800, a terrible epidemic of scarlatina, 
spreading over * a great part of Germany, favoured the 
jxirtial discoveries of Hahnemann. In experimenting 
with belladonna, he had found this medicine produced 
symptoms exactly aimilar to this disease; he at once 
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seized the idea of treating it by belladonna, and the results 
exceeded his hopes. A kind of intuition afterwards led him 
to give this medicine to several persons^ as a preservative 
from the scourge, and he was happy to yerify, by ex¬ 
perience, that all these persons escaped the epideiiiic. 

By that means he was convinced that .belladonna is 
the preventive of scarlatina, as vaccine virus is of 
small pox. Allopathic physicians, Notwithstanding all 

their disdain, for our doctrine, have not failed to take 

» 

advantage of this discovery and put it to good use. 

When hlahnemann, for the first time, wished to handje 
the levers of the new machine that he w£is about to sot in 
motion on the rails of progress, *he proceeded with the 
utmost prudence. In his first experiments, he did not 
fail to take the most scrupulous precaution. Thus 
whether he g-ave remedies to persons in health, or 
administered them to the sick, he only employed small" 
doses, so as to avoid, both too great a disorder in the system, 
and too severe pathological aggravation. He adminis¬ 
tered only small and diluted doses, such as the Allo¬ 
paths give when they use venemous sul.>stances, as arsenic 
acid, lielladonna, morphia, strychnine, and other danger¬ 
ous alkaloids. 

But Hahnemann very soon perceived, that notwith¬ 
standing these precautions, the doses generally distressed 
the patients, and even produced such violent ag^ava- 
tions of symptoms^ that he was anxious to avoid them. 
Tlierefore he again diminished the doses, which were 
again followed by the same vital disturbance. 

At last, by the force of observation, he was obliged V> 
give only very, small doses, and ic was rigorous ex¬ 
actitude necessary for the appreciation of the quantities 
be wished to prepare, which suggested the idea of mixing 
a drop of the mother tincture with alcohol for soluble 
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substances, and of submitting the insoluble to the pro¬ 
cess of trituration. In a word, he thus discovered the 
mechanism of the dynaraisation of medicines, by making 
them pass through the infinite degrees of the divisibility 
of HKitter. ^ 

1 have already given you some details respecting the 
preparation of these dilutions in another Conference, 
p. 177,1 therefore need hot advert to it again. 

This then, is ^ the manner in which Hahnemann dis¬ 
covered infinitesimal doses,—globules, which have been 
the laughing stock of those who did not understand 
them. He perceived, that medicines are not weakened 
in proportion as they become separated by division from 
their material envelope, but on the contrary, they acquire 
new properties, until then unknown. 

Upon what base does the truth of infinitesimal doses 
rest? Upon experiment and observation. It was not 
Hahnemann that made the discovery, it was experiment 
and observation that revealed it to him. How then, can 
the incredulous persist in rejecting these solemn lessons? 

Who can deny the existence of a sun, but he who was 
bom blind I 

The father of the new medical doctrine then, aban¬ 
doned the path of old theories, and, whilst putting aside 
apedjicismy lie saw that every morbid case manifested 
itself in its individual form, and every medicine was en¬ 
dowed with a characteristic physiognomy.—Rejecting all 
useless, traditional classifications, he recognised and pro¬ 
claimed, the most absolute decentralization and indi- 
ridualization in pathology. 

These are*thp elements of medical doctrine, to which 
Hahnemann gave the name of UomcBopathy, a word, of 
which I have already given you the etymology. 

Here oiie the four elements of our doctrine; consti- 
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tuent elements which produce ail secondary, theoretical, 
and practical principles. Put yourself, in imagination, 
before a geographical map. At the J^orth place the 
principle of similars. The compass ought always to 
direct the practitioner to this pole, the needle of prticticu 
should ever indicate this point and end. 

Place pure experiment to the South, on the East 
the dynamisation of medicines, to the West the indi¬ 
vidualization of morbid cases, and you will thus have 
the four cardinal points of Homoeopathy. 

If, after the discovery of his immortal doctrine, Hahne¬ 
mann had been called away by Meath, he would not have 
carried his secret to the tomb, f(*r he immediately made 
it a matter of conscience to publish his ideas, and to be¬ 
queath them to medical posterity. If, after fais dis¬ 
covery, it had pleased God to remove him from this 
world, from what suffering would he have been spared ! 
But the reformer must live on, and pass through the fire 
of tribulation, to accomplish his work. We know, genius 
and misfortune go always hand in hand. 

As soon as Hahnemann had divulged the solution of 
the great medical problem, persecutions burst out on all 
sides, his friends abandoned him, physicians gave out 
that he had taken leave of 'his senses, and the chemists 
alarmed, opposed him in the most determined manner. 

In Germany, as in France, the legal dispensing of 
medicines is reserved to special pharmaceutical establish¬ 
ments. I will not here examine whether medical men 
alone, ought not to possess the exclusive and sacred light 
of prescribing, preparing and dispensing the^r medicines \ 
the law has spoken, it is hard, but it iaihe law — 4ura 
lex, sed lex. It is self-evident that Hahnemann in his 
hrst experiments, was obliged to make and give his own 
mediemea As a matter of course, no chemist was yet 
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able to make up his prescriptions ; it is equally certain, 
that none wero worthy of his confidence, since they re¬ 
volted against his ideas. He had a thousand reasons to 
distrust the offers which might have been made him by 
any (Jne of them ; a thousand reasons to .turn awajifrom 
the kiss of a Judas, who would have sold him for less 
than thirty pieces qf silver. » 

Suppose indeed, that Hahnemann had entrusted his 
preparations to-one of these chemists, what would have 
been the result? He would probably have given out 
nothing but labelled lies. The voice of interest stifling 
that of conscience, both' patients and doctor would have 
been deceived, and all *this disgraceful commerce would 
but have been a multiplied theft, legally sheltered under 
a wrong name. 

These considerations are certainly as evident as an 
axiom, as clear as a ray of truth: and yet they are every 
day disavowed: this is the way of the Avorld. About four 
years ago, in a toAvn in Fiance, a Homa^opatliic doctor 
was attacked by the chemists, because he gave hid 
globules to his patients. There was no chemist in the 
place furnished with Homoeopathic remedies, and the 
doctor procured them from a special establishment in 
Paris. What more could he do ? Was he to draw water 
from an empty well ? 

This lawsuit lasted four years ! By turns the law was 
favourable to both parties. The Supreme Court has 
lately decided the question; the chemists gained the day, 
and the physician was condemned- 

Yes, here is a trial which we had the good fortune to 
lose.—Yes, certainly—the GOOD fortune, I am not mis¬ 
taken ; and 1 need not change the expression. 

In fact, reflect for a moment. Here is a Supreme 
Court, which in decision from which there is no appeal, 
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condemns every Homoeopath to write his prescriptions, 
and to send them to a, chemist’s, like other doctors. 
What is here the intention of the law ? Evidently, that 
chemists may not bo deprived of the legal gain arising 
from the sale of medicines. Now, what is a sale ? Jt is, 
by the terms ot the Code Napoleon (article 1582) an 
agreement, by whi<;fi one person undertakes to furnish 
something, and the other to ffay fdP it. In this case 
what does the chemist give in exchange for the money 
of his customer ? Homcoopathic medicines. Then 
Homoeopathic medicines arc SOMETHING, since the 
law says that they mud he bought. 

Has a law ever hoeh known to^condemn any one for 
giving his money in exchange for—NOTHING? 

The loss of this suit is then a positive triumph for 
Homceopathy. Does the Court know this? Do Allo¬ 
pathic physicians know it? No, they do not, since they 
boast in their journals of this sublime triumph .... 
Tlie BLOCKHEADS ! It . is the second victory of 
Heraclea. 

However, the chemists pursued Hahnemann with tiie 
arm of the law, and united together to put down the 
new doctrine. It was in consequence of these persecu¬ 
tions, that our master commenced a new series of migra¬ 
tions from tOAvn to town. It was at Georgenthal that 
Homoeopathy was practised for the first time. How proud 
this Ijttle town should be, of having furnished a field for 
the first trial of this new malical doctrine ! It will ever 
remember that it was honoured by the early rays of 
truth. • 

There was at tbw time, in a hospital Vf lunatics^ 
founded by Duke Ernest of Gotha, a literary man named 
Klokenbring, who bad lost bis reason, in consequence 
of an epigram of Kotzebue’a The old system had been 
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unable to cure him, and every effort of the most noted 
Allopaths, had been powerless to restore the balance to 
this intelligent mind. Hahnemann directed his treat- 
ment to the cause which produced the disease, with 
complete success. By this triumph, he gave at once, both 
a lesson to the old method of treatment, and destr 03 ’cd 
before hand the. vain objections of pur opponents, who 
accuse us of using only symptomatic medicine, to the de¬ 
triment and neglect of the radical causes of the affection. 

The rage of opposition pursued our master succes¬ 
sively to Brunswick, Keingslutter, Hamburg, Eclemburg, 
and Torgau, up to 1811, when he returned to Leipsic 
for the third time. * 

Up to this time, the life of Hahnemann had in a great 
measure been passed in retirement. In his hours of 
tribulation, his mind never gave way to discouragement. 
Nor did he for a single moment, lose sight of tlie end he 
was to attain. In 1810, the edifice which time, far from 
destroying, will ever preserve, was laid onasolid foundation, 
defying all the old structuies of ancient doctrine. At the 
end of four years of watchings and experiment, he pub¬ 
lished the first edition of the explanation of his method, 
under the title “ The Organon of Rational Medicine” 

I would here address myself to the confirmed enemies 
of Homoeopathy, and simply say, open this book, read, 
meditate profoimdly on the truths it contains, and you 
will then see whether your hostility can remain a.s 
obstinate and as threatening. 

It is related that the celebrated Boerhaave ordered in 
his will that all his writings should be burned, with the 
exception of gi gilt-edged book, carefully shut up in his 
secretary. At the death of the professor, great was the 
haste of curiosity to break the seal, that protected the 
venerable folio. The sacred book contained nothing 
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but blank pages I On the first leaf alone were inscribed 
these words, ''keep your head cool, your feet warn, 
your bowels open, and laugh at the dogtorsy 

Preserve then, your sneers and jests for the first page 
of Boerhaave.even blush if you are a doctor, and keep down 
the veil that this satire has thrown over your face, ufltil 
your conscience leads you to turn over the leaves of the 
Organon of Rational Medicme, wliere you will find 
the truth. Profit by this fact; which ipay well teacli 
you by tlie law of contrast. 

The Organon of Hahnemann lias already reached 
five German, and three French' editions. It has been 
translated into every language of ^he civilized world, and 
it is no' more in the power of any proud Erostratus, 
to condemn this finest monument of medical science 
to the flames. 

When Hahnemann returned for the third time to 
Loipsic it was no longer as the poor student, nor the 
young doctor; it was as the masteii, the great chief of an 
immortal doctrine, the reformer of all medical traditions. 
It was no longer the humble man of letters lost in the 
crowd, the needy translator working in a garret; it was 
the creative genius of the true therapeutical bode. 

Hahnemann has also produced other imperishable 
works. It would be tedious to enumerate them, or 
even to give a short analysis; we will only mention his 
Treatise onGhronicDiseases, and his Pure Materia Me- 
dica. The latter, which has already reached several edi¬ 
tions, is the most gigantic work ever given to the world by 
one man in a single life-time. There are six volumes, con-* 
tamingabout80,000observationsof infinitely varied symp¬ 
toms, and capable of furnishing the most perfect pictures 
uf corresponding diseases. Add to all these materials, the 
new stones brought by his disciples to the building, and 
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you may form some idea of the riches of our Materia 
Medica, riches which will stand out with the greater force 
of contrast, when compared with the old Matema Me- 
dica, which, satire a part, may be contained in the first 
pagef’of the mysterious folio of Boerhaave. 

Up to 3820, Hahnemann trod the path of his sad 
destiny, withemt giving^ way to di^ouragement. The 
waves of opposition always arose together with 
those of his success; but ever tranquil and firm amidst 
the winds of persecution, he was content to fly, and went 
lSms from place to place, to meet with fresh contempt. 

It is related of Aristotle, the prince of philosophers, 
that being exposed aftbr the death of Alexander, to the 
attiieks and calumnies of liis jealous enemies, he found 
himself accused of impiety, and left Athens without 
waiting for his judgment, in order to spare the Athenians, 
alrt'ady guilty of the death of Socrates, a new outrage 
against philosophy. How many times did Hahnemann, 
abandoning the (dties tliat loaded him with abuse, 
imitate tlie prudent conduct of the celebrated Greek 
philosopher, and spared his ciiemies a fresh crime 
against the purest vision of truth? 

In the midst of the most universal and capricious 
opposition, there is ever some choice mind that does 
not close its eyes to tlie light of progress. For some time 
Duke Ferdinand had offered an asylum to the persecuted 
innovator, at Aulialt* Koethen. Worn out with so many 
tribulations, Hahnemann at last accepted the powerful 
protection of the Duke, that he might shelter him^eH 
*from insult,^and find a little rest and liberty. 

But alas ! men are everywhere evil, and in passing 
through the world, Truth can but seldom find a place of 
repose. 

In this small town, the stonn was more violent, 
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-calumny more turbulent, and the fire of criticism burned 
fiercer than ever. Notwithstanding the protection of 
the Duke and that of the law, jealousy^ did not the less 
persevere in laying its ambushes, and no barrier was able 
to stand against the waves of opposition. It was no* only 
a struggle against the animosity of doctors and druggists ; 
all the elements of hatred burst over the head of the 
reformer. In addition to raillery, aSuse, and the grossest 
insults, the populace committed the piost scandalous 
excesses. They even went so far as to attack his dwelling, 
and throw stones at his windows. > 

This time the heart of Hahftemanri was bowed down 
with sorrow, and such disgust dock possession of bis 
mind, that he resolved to retire from public life. His 
bouse became a solitary retreat, where for fifteen years, 
he pondered over the truth of science, like the ancient 
anchorites of Thehai's, who were always meditating on 
divine truths. Chagrin and disgust might for a moment 
depress his spirit, but discouragement could never gain 
the mastery; his mind was cast in too high a mould ever 
to be broken down bythe blows of misfortune. 

He never replied to pereonal insults, his mind was too 
elevated for them to reach. He always passed over the 
raillery, libels or sarcasms of the public journals, and the 
breath of calumny could never ruffle tlie surface of his 
self-possession. When his friends complained of the 
little heed he took of his reputation, “ilm / Tioi,” 
said he to them, '*thc same man y<m have alvjays 
known?’' “/ ivas then woi'shipped, now I am re- 
viled ; why should I he more sensible of unjust re* 
proach, than I was of merited praise ? ” * 

For men of genius, the ,past is nothing; even the 
present is but little. Their eagle eye alone sweeps the 
boundless horizon of the future. Hahnemann, in his 
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profound meditations, might have said what Oliver 
Cromwell wrote one day to Colonel Norton, “ I know 
that Ood has been above all ill reports, and will in 
His own time vi/ndicate me,” 

Wkat was the motive of the dignified silence of the re¬ 
former?’ He himself tells us in these judicious reflections. 

“ The truly 'ivise trawple iH-n^tured prejudice 
underfoot, to rnake way'for eternal truth, which needs 
neither the of time, the attractions of novelty or 
fashion, 'rm* the declamations of the spiiit of system 
ta ensure a good reception. 

was necessary forborne one to enter the lists, and 
I have done it. t 

“ The path is now marked out All conscientious 
men may follow it. 

“. Refute these truths if you can, by showing 

a curative means more ejfficacious, sure, and agreeable 
than my own; but not by words, of which we have 
already too many.” 

“ But if experience proves to you, as to me, that my 
method is the best, make use of U to cure and to save 
your fellow creatures, and give Ood the glory.“ 

This is the great meaning of Hahnemann's silence. 
You saw in the sanctuary of the temple of Hippocrates 
the strife of the various systems. Paracelsus would 
dethrone Galen ; humourism destroys solidism ; the 
celebrated dichotomy of Brown is overturned by the 
ephemeral orgemidsm of Broussais ; and this fiery head 
of his school, became converted at his death to Homoeo¬ 
pathy, whose globules he did not blush to accept 

Here is thepbb and flow of the systems; one wave 
follows and rolls over another, and then disappears; it 
is the absolute law that governs the fluctuation of hypo¬ 
thesis and theory. 
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It was with great reason that Xavier cle Maistro said— 
'‘Every writer v)ho confines hi»nsdf wiildti the circle 
of strict logic, fails in duty to no nuxii. I'ficre is hut 
one kind of 'vengeance ^vhich can be honourably 
emidoyed against him, that is to reason better ihai9heE 

Halineraanii then, waited in calm and silence, for a 
new doctrine ■\vhos^^ brighter truth should obsciirc his 
own. This doctrine did not nppear, has not yet appeared, 
and never will do. The Allopaths are free to have 
waited 4000 years, and to wait on, in expectation of 
their Messiali. Like the ancient Jewish nation, they 
n\ay wait—as to us, we wait no longer. \Vq liave seen 
tl»e Messiah of true nicdiciue, said wo are ready to 
hocome the martyrs of his faith. Wo shall have our 
time of persecution,—our Neros, Trajans and Diticlc- 
sians ; but we shall have the triumph of the future. 

We must not however think, that the illustrious exile 
was not visited in his retreat, by the pilgrims of suffering 
and pain. Truth has an expansive force, which triumphs 
over the most obstinate oiiposition. Jrahnemann soon 
saw his modest study crowded with patients of all kinds, 
especially those suffering from diseases which liad been 
given over by the imperfect skill of his enemies. He 
was delighted to receive them, and some remarkable 
cures that ho performed upon those wlio had been con¬ 
demned by the old school, were the first sparks from a 
vast focus, which soon spread into all the neighbouring 
countries. His practice became immense, and it is a 
remarkable fact, that it was by curing several medical 
men of affections which the old method had left un- * 
i-elieved, tliat he made the most zealous anj enlightened 
disciples. It was thus, after their cure and conver¬ 
sion, Dr. Necker, Aegidi and Petersen became the 
apostles of Homoeopathy. 
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Towards this period, (J 827), Henrietta Kuchier died, 
leaving Hahnemann with a numerous i'amily. We 
ought to say, for tlie justification of this lady, that long 
before her death, she had made his fire-side happy, and 
at last devoted herself to the comfort of that man whom 
she had at one time misunderstood and tormented. 

During the widowhood of Hahnomeyin, ayounglady from 
Paris, Mademoiselle Mefanie (VHervilly, went to Kucthen, 
to seek advice for a disease wliich had been pronounced 
incurable. Honneopathy restored her, ami this young 
^Dersou of good family and fortune, and ^ ery accom¬ 
plished, married Hidiiftnnann, then 7S) years of ago. 
The marriage was ceiebrate'd on the 18th January, 

This event Lrings us to the last period of tlio life 
of our illustrious master. At the instigation of his 
young wife, he left Germany, and clioso Prance for his 
last country. The 2oth June, Huhuemanu arrived 
at Paris, the last stage of his j^ainful and too numorou.s 
peregrinations. 

Reflect here for one moment upon tlie caprice of 
circumstances, the cliangcable character of tlie common 
people, and the blindness of fortune. 

What was to ho cxpecte^l from the inhabihints ot 
Kojthcn, oil learning that the illustrious exile ^yas 
leaving his retreat? One mav here admire the great 
power and expansivenessof truth! A crowd assembles, 
and would retain him by force. Fifteen years before, 
there was tlie rage of opposition ; now, there is tlie 
fury of enthusiasm : then—the billows of jealousy that 
would submerge the innovator—now, the Avaves of atl- 
luiration and gratitude that would enclose and retain 
the benefactor. 

Strange caprice of human alTuim 
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Hahnemann was obliged to set out by night, in order 
to escape the importunity of a populace, that formerly 
woultl fain have stoned him, to shun Jhe solicitations of 
his fellow citizens who, at one time wouhl have con¬ 
tended for the lionour of furuisluiig the hammA* and 
nails for his crucifixion. 

Strange caprice of Imnian affair^ 

On arriving at Paris, Halinemaun found some disciples 
who already practised his doctrine. J^^ut alas ! tlK-y 
Avere few and nnknown. Tlio first care of the Master 
was to ask for permission to practise, Avhicli was iinnwj- 
diately granted ; this is by no means singular, lie tlieu 
demanded authorization to submit liis doctrine to public 
and legal proofs ; but it was innnediatoly refused, neither 
was this surprising. It is the fate of every truth coining 
into tlic Avorld. 

I would now revert to an idea whicli I Avell remeniber 
to have developed in one of our early Conferences; 
nevertheless, I would agiun cnoimce this simple obser¬ 
vation. It will not be useless, and tlie subject is wortli 
the tronbde. Halinenlann and his disciples have asked, 
and still ask for their share in the sun of jmblic instruc¬ 
tion—this share has been refused ; the reason is simple ; 
—-who are consulted in these transactions ? Physicians, 
professors already installed in their chairs. This is 
natural, for Ave cannot apply to a council of laAvyers fur 
judgment on a medical doctrine. Noav, all these pro¬ 
fessors are interested in keeping back Honueopathy from 
public teacliiiig; tliat is also evident, therefore in thia 
judgment given with closed doors, they are^botli judgeS 
and clients, Avhich is contrary to all possible law. 

Permit me to illustrate this by an example. 

Let us suppose that when it Avas a question of intro¬ 
ducing steam communication into France, the post- 
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masters had been requested to meet in order to decide 
for or againd railways: you would immediately guess 
their decision ; they would have rejected locomotives to 
keep up their stage coaches. Now, in the question of 
Hoiift'oopathy, do you expect the old professors would be 
inoro self-denying than these post masters? 

Patience !.Ihere’s a good time coming/'. 

When St. Paul arrived at Ephesus, liis zeal and 
]>ruaching wero«the means of a groat inriiiy conversions. 
Now in this city, there was a famous temple dedicated 
the worship of Diana, and the goldsmiths manufac¬ 
tured little images of the temple and statues of the god¬ 
dess. These works irf silver seduced the superstitious 
})eoplc, who had long been the victims of the most un¬ 
just imposition. But, in proportion as the Apostle of 
t the Gentiles opened the eyes of this deluded people, 
the worship of the goddess diminished, and the sale of 
her imago and temple decreased along with the supersti¬ 
tion. One Demetrius, seeingf this, assembled the gold- 
'iiniths of the city, and said to them : Sirs; ye know 
that by this craft wo have our wealth ; but if we let this 
man persuade the people any more, it is in danger to be 
set at nought." The advice seemed just and good, the 
populace rose up against the Apostle, they sought to 
give him to the wild beasts in the Amphitheatre, alid St. 
Paul was forced to leave for Macedonia. 

Has all this hindered the progi*ess of Christianity ? 
The disciples of Hahnemann became re-animated with 
his own zeal, and he laboured to the end of his life, to bo- 
* queath to \hem the largest possible share of the treasure 
of truth. Nctwithstandiug his great age, he jweserved 
Ilia intellect unimpaired to his Iasi hour. Death did 
but close bis mind, as we shut a book when it has been 
read. 
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Samuel Hahnemann died the 2ud July, 1843. 

He is dead 1.The man and his doctrine are in 

the balance of destiny. What will be .the future of the 
man ? what that of the doctrine ? 

am having just at the mome^it when the pl9/t/ is 
hecom/mg interesting” said Gay-Lussac on his deatli- 
bed; "a few years from this time^nd the genius of 
man wiU have changed the face of the world. Could 
I but take a return ticket, and as a suu'ple spectator 
of things, live out of pwre curiosity! 

This is what you might have said, O immortal HaJme- 
mann I Some years hence your genius will have changed 
the face of the world, and looking Mown, you will seethe 
irradiation of your doctrine in all the countries of the 
universe I 

Hahnemann has his statue, as you are aware, but 
that does not protect him from the shafts of criticism. 
Criticism always fixes upon great men, and its flames are 
destined for their purification. Our illustrious master 
had to pass through this fire. Unable to attack the 
foundation of his doctrine, the world has reproached 
Hahnemann with having invented nothing at all. They 
would wish to attribute the principle of similars to 
Hippocrates, the dynamization of medicines to Para¬ 
celsus, the science of symptomaMogy to Aretseus, and 
the different elements of our doctrine, to other celebrated 
theorists, ancient and modern. 

What would they wish to prove by all these argu¬ 
ments? 

I hare already said, man invents nothijpg in the 
radical acceptation of the term ; truths ar^etemal; the 
glory of a man of genius is not to create them, but to 
combine, and tO’associate them into a body of doctrine; 
—in this consists the merit of Hahnemann. Had anj 
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one Ix'rfore him, rallying round him other correlative 
and dependent principles, established all the elements 
that compose his^octrine on fixed principles ? That the 
materials existed, is perhaps true, but who, before him, 
had dbnstituted them a UNITY ? 

}Tas any one ever thought of blaming Leibnitz be¬ 
cause he did not invent figures ?—£)r Newton, for not 
having invented the stars?—Galileo, the earth and the 
sun?—Christopher Columbus, America?—Harvey, the 
Mood ?—Cuvier, the races of men and animals ?—Arago, 
t^ie electric spark whose current magnetises iron ?— 
Or indeed any man of genius, for not having invented 
the principles of whioh he demonstrates the new de¬ 
velopments ? 

Hahnemann has also been reproached for not under- 
g standing anatomy. But what connection is there be¬ 
tween anatomy and his doctrine ? Besides, what par¬ 
ticular merit is there in knowing the diflFerent parts of 
the human body? Is there any credit in being ac¬ 
quainted with geography, or a description of the earth ? 
It is but an affair of time and memory. This is why, 
surgical genius a^part, a skilful workman is worth quite 
as much as a good surgeon. 

People have gone so far as to reproack the father of 
Homoeopathy for not knowing physiology.—^You have 
seen that he was accused of being ignorant even of che- 
n'iistry. Those who i*aise these objections simply prove 
they have not read his works. Such men do not merit a 
refutation ; let them slumber on in their ignorance, or 
* their blindqess. Pascal lias said: ** Ov/r own interest is 
a wonderful instrument for putting out one's eyes in 
an agreeable manner/* 

It has also been said, that the Master of the new 
school was of a hard, severe, and unatniable disposition. 
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Those who knew his private life, and especially his reli¬ 
gious sentiments, would be profoundly indignant at so 
base a calumny. 

At one period, we saw that Halmeinann lived by his 
translations. Well! It has been said that at Faijs, he 
required an interpreter and secretary, to communicate 
with his patiefits.. Persons have ingeniously tried to 
draw between him and strangers^the curtain behind 
which Aristotle hid himself from the eves of new 
disciples. To dare to bring siicli an accusation 
against a man who had translated French works, and 
married a French woman ! • That also need^s no 
refutation. 

It has also been asserted, that Hahnemann went to 
Paris solely from the desire of gain, and that when lie 
left Germany, he intended to tithe the purses of the 
French. If that were the case, he might l>e reproached* 
for having been unsuccessful. At his death, lie did not 
leave the 7,000,000 francs of Dnpuylren, nor tlie 
4,000,000 of Boerhaave, for lie did not even gaih the 
100,000 francs of Chomel or Eicon!. 

Finally, calumny has invented tlie report, that our 
illustrious master lost his senses, and died in a lunatic 
asylum. Professor Eequin, profiting perhaps by this 
idea, has drawn a picture of the innovator, in which he 
has made a prodigal use of the strongest colourn. 
AVithout the slightest reserve, he comes to the con¬ 
clusion, that Hahnemann hail a perverted mind, that he 
uttered nothing but sophisms, paralogisms and para^ 
doxes ; that his discovery had but tended to make 
•great scandal—in fact, that he was bqjp S, vain man, a 
<quack and a madman ! 

Mona Requin has only proved how low the passionate 
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love for a high dignity can stoop, when it sees itself 
menaced upon its throne by a rival power. 

Xantaeiie aniinis coelestibus irsc.* 

Our doctrine has never been alarmed by this rage, 
which even the school represented byjiloiia Requin .has. 
repelled. 


Lc flot qui I’apporta recule epouvante.f 

* Hahnemann is dead, ,and these are the shafts that 
calumny is pleased to throw against his statue! But 
they all fall blunted on the pedestal. 

I will content myself with recalling to the mind of 
these calumniators, the person of whom Madame de Sevignd 
•speaks, who, being condemned to be hung in effigy, was 
present at his own execution, and said coldly to the 
hangman, “You see that this ugly bedaubed little- 
mannikin, is not in the least like me! . . . 

Must I speak of the writings that jealousy pours 
forth against our doctrine ? From time to time we see 
these libels spring up and die, like a web that spidem 
weave round the oak. Let them pass. .... It needs 
but a breath to disperse them. 

But a few days since, one of these libels was brought 
us on the waves of calumny—let us leave it on the 
shore. Born of the foam of the wave, it will last as long 
as the foam, and will disappear with the wava 
^ It is a ha|^y thing for our doctrine, that our enemies 


* Can 80 much mge enter the tooth of a Requift ? (sh^rk,) 
t The wave which brought him, rushes back aghast.” 
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do send forth such publications into the world, for thus 
they lake upon themselves to prove to those who wish to 
know it, that they do not understand that of which they 
pretend to judge. What do they do 2* They constitute 
themselves the echoes of all that ignorance or jealousy 
can say against Homa^opathy. 

What ought we to do ? 

• . 

- Let them sleep on, • ** IHteTe is nothing so 

dangovousy* says Lamartine,'‘as reasoningvnth echoes, 
for they are not responsible for what they say,’* If we 
were to go to the root of the matter, we might find thj-t 
the authors of all these libels are but like a new 
Erostratus, who would go down posterity by burning 
the temple of Ephesua 

Believe me, it is better to leave them in oblivion. 


Our Conferences are now ended. May they effect all 
the good 1 have wished—this is what I ask from the 
Almighty. I shall probably have only spoken in the 
desert; but—as a learned journalist has said—even when 
we cry in the desert, wo are heard by God and our 
conscience! 


THE END. 


Lffktoa: r*xn and Horewlioo-«ourt,,Ladgnlc-bm. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

Dr. Granier has already appeared before ns as the Author of tho 

Conferences upon Homceopathy .'vVithout liaviug to pass 

through a long training, he ftt once entered the lists as one of the most 
eloquent and zealous advocates of tho new doctrme. That work was a 
masterpiece. .... A new book has just appoared that bears the stamp 
of the same hand. We feel in reading it that it is tho development of a 
[• pre>conceived and well arranged idea; but if these two works resemblo 
each other, as cliildrcn of tho same father, if the same spirit animate botli, 
they each have their distinctive character and physiognomy. 

Tho^rst is a sciontilic work ; a discussion within the circle of medical 
theories—the second is plxilosophical. 

The Conferences wrestle with tho old school, and describe its evolutions 
within the sphere of doctrine—the Hights establish the charter of Hoina^o* 
pathy. 

The Conferences protest in tho name of a despised truth, and a reject 
ted reform—tho Rights protest in the name of the man and the citizen. 

Tho^«/ is the Physician—the second the Lawyer, Thofrst is tho 
Code of Medical pi*occdure—the second, tho Codo of Civil procedure. . .,. 

This work is an example of the most vigorous power, and tho coolest 
logic. .... It is A piece of literary scnlpturo. It is not a pen tlint writes, 

but A dissocting knife which probes into the very quick.It lay« tho 

axe to the root of the tree, and strikes at the very foundation of incdicnt 
society. The citizen here claims his direct and absolute rights, in return 
ifor the corresponding duties which he fulUls. Woiks like these have the 

power of causid^ a revolution in opinion.This book will be n 

lasting monument to Honueopathy. It is its most spirited defence, and most 
vigorous plea—the lever wliioh will move tho rock whicli weighs upon it* 
bosom. An arrow has been shot into the heart of the question that can 
never be drawn out—From L'Qpinion du Midi, Dec. 4th, 1859. Ai^ 
pnoNSE Gaeat. 







Dr. Michel Graxier, tho brilliant Author of the Coni'erkncls uron 
IIoM<EOPATHY, luis just pubUshcd a new work, called the Riouts of M ak 
IN THE DOMAIN OF MeOICINE.. 

The observations made by the Author, on tho actual posit ion of Homoeo¬ 
pathic practitioners and their patients, merit (ho serious attention of 
etutesmen, and those whose study it is to corr^t tho abuses that have 
crept into medical economy, since n large body of medical men, and a hun¬ 
dred times more patients, have ceased to make use of the old extern of 
medicine. 

Looking at tho civilegnality of citizens in the eye oftholaw, he demands 
that the state should give to tho partizfm^dl^Homceopnthy the rights of 
having Professorships in the Schools of Medicine, and of there proclaiming 
tlieir doctrines, in return for the funds, wlncli they, in common with others, 
contribute towards the support of Medionl Schools. 

This new work of Dr. Granier’s, is written with that learning and 
irresistible power of argument that is sp admirable in his Conferences. 
It will be read and approved by all who love justice and liberty of opinion. 
We trust that these eloquent protoKtatione%f our French brother may be « 
heard by those whoso duty it is to listen, and that ho will never censo to 
call publio attention to his Just demands. . . In France, as clsewhero, 

public opiniou must at last gain the victoi^'.—From rHomaopaike 
December 1, 1859. 

We learn with pleasure that a new work linsjust appeared by tlie Author 
of Conferences upon Homosopatiiy, entitled, the Kiqiits or Man in 
THE Domain of Medicine. 

With unanswerable arguments, Dr. Grakier shows that it is tho duty 
of the state to give Homoeopilths a right to occupy n place in the Medical 
Schools, and there discuss tho principles of tholr doctrine.—From tho 
jUgemelne Hontooptilhischt Xeitunfj, December 12. 1859. 

Another good Booktrom the pen of our indefatigable aud learned friend. 
With unanswerable arguments, drawn from a careful study of law, 
the Author carries to tbc minds of his readers his own profound convic¬ 
tions of tho absolute lawfulness of our rights as soldiers of the scientific 
array. He lays particular stress upon our position, oa sul^ects of tho same 
empire with our Allopathic brethren, as well as other tax-payers. .... 
What opposition could bo offered to arguments thus propounded, or what 
8cionti6c society could bo legally establUIicd without them; or if it elrca^v 
existed, how could it reasonably continue to oppose the af plication of these 
rights to A new doctrine, presenting itself thus strot%Iy armed with equal 
titles ? .... It is easy to see that this work has required immense 
Tceenreh It is a grand fundamental and noble idea, which at once obliges 
the reader, of whatever shadb of opinion, to concur with Qt in profound 

admiratioti of our eloquent and learned friend.From the Journal 

daktSoeikU CaUUuM. /on., ISCO.-^Pb. F. Pcbrdmbl. 
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Art versuB Nature in Bisease: A Refutation of Naturalism. 

By Dr. J0, Henriques. Id reply to ‘‘ Nature and Art in the Cure of 
^ Diocaee ” by Sir John Forbes, M.D. 8vo, cloth . . .60 

' ^ The present is the first work we hare ever met with, which, meeting the hitherto establi^efi 
system of medicine on its own ground, argues against it upon its own prlndplee, corroborates 
the hosHoopathlc theory by facts admitted by all, and adduces experience to cant at against 
theories, and draws Its conclusions from the premises existent with the laws of nature Itself. 
* * * * For the fall diaposls of the system (of Htaosqatthy) we must commend the 
reader to Mr. Henrlques’ masterly digest now before us; bat we think tliat no man with a 
shadow of candour or percop^n about him will deny that he has prored his seTeral points 
from the very principles of allopaths themselves. He has fhvoured the world wHh a work 
seldom met with, which probes naturalism to its principles, and refutes it phy^ologlcally, alld 
which, moreover, with no less learning than candour, deals with it In a nosolc^cal and a 
therapeutical pdnt<tf view, until he exposes It as a fUladous dugma. It Is obviout that a 
writer of such shrewdness must be a sharp antagonist to empiricism, however long established, 
tie baa been brouititt up after the one school, has seen Its errors, and now challenges rdhtation 
of hla adopted theory, which, be it observed, is no new-fitngled notion, Homoeopathy in prindplo 
being as did as Hippocrates. Mr. Henrlques’ book will lead to deep thought and earnest 
enquiry, bntat present he has maolibsted such clear and demonstmtive coscluslveoeas upon the 
whde subject, that ho must pause for some time,we imagine, before he flndsa champioi among 
the allo|H^ capable to reply.”—The Churf Circular, October 29th, 1859. 

“ A portion of the wwk hefbre ns is oeenpled with a defence of Homoeopathy, which is daily 
gaining fresh aocestions from tin ranks of Iti opponents. Dr. (inquest being one of (he most 
recent. Our author, although a skUftil hoin(eopathist,is by no means a bigot^ adherent to the 
system of Rahttemun. He acknowledges the defidendee of his theory, and the beusAt to be 
found In AUtpatby. He ^owa where the two aystems meet, and where thtf siqqi^ement each 
other; and contends that HooMBomthy Is as mu^ an inductive science asAUopathy, Ctf this 
experience alone eao Isdde. *ii we former cures when the latter Ms, the appareat absurdity 
inflniteitnsl doses may IM soon set aside. HooKBOpathy has already done good by disuedit- 
ing the * dnnohhig ’ ; and tiiose who argue wht globules cannot cure, ml^t u well 

aenythaSaspariccaaexptodeacaieargaHpow&r. The effect b xan|f in mopodioa te ^ 
apparent eaose. We are not homosopathltts ourselves, hut Dr. Henii^ has done numb to 
snakn MEbith to the old phannacentical iyiite’^->fAs iltof* 
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Hahnemann’s Materia Medica Pnra. Translated and Edited 
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Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia andPMOlogy (New): or, the 

Mode of Preparing Hoimpopathic Medicines, and the Administiution 
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Homoeopathic Guide for Family Dse; coptaining Plain 

Directions for the Administration of Twenty-four 8f the most Im¬ 
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HbinCBOpathic Materia Medica; arrwigod systematioally 

and practically by Dr. Teste. Translated by C. J. Hempel, M.D. 
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Jalir'fl Pocket Dictionary, Concordance, and Repertory of 
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of a Complete Glossary and Index (under Knglish names), and other 
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Jahr's and Oruner's Fkarmaoopceia and Fosology. Re-edited 
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Jakr'e Rew Mannal of the Homceopathio Materia Medica; ' 

arranged with reference to well authenticated ol^crvations at the sick< 
bed, and accompanied by«itiy«hahetical Repertory, to fncilitiite and 
secure tho selection of a suitable remedy in any given case. By Jahr 
and Possart. Translated by C. J. Ilempel, M.D. 8vo, half-bonud . 17 G 

Jahr’s New Manual of Homoeopathic Practice, Edited, 

with annotations, by A. Gerald Hull, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, bound . 30 0 

Jahr*s New Manual Translated, with important and 
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M. D., assisted by James M. (Juin, M.D.; with Revisions and Clinical 
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Laurie's (Dr.) Homoeopathic Domestic Medicine. Sixteenth 
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following subjects: The method of investigating the Nature of 
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for tlio treatment of these common disorders, with special directions 
for diet and general Hygiene. 8vo, cloth. Second edition 

Pulte.—Woman’s Medical Guide; containing^ Essays on the 

Physical, Moral, and Educational Development of Femaiw, and the 
Homa’opathic Treatment of their Diseases iu all Periods of Life, 
togcllicr with Directions for the Remedial use of Water and Gym¬ 
nastics. 12 mo, cloth ...... 

BusselL—A Gontrihutioi^ to Medical Literature. By J. 

Rutherfurd Russell, M.D. 8 vo, cloth . • • . 10 6 

“ Judf'ed of by a purely literary, or, apart from the Homrcopathic dogma, by a strictly scientifle 
standurU, Rt. lliwscll’s book will take very high rank. Ihere is, fii'st of all, to to noted In our 
author n singularly happy stylo of ccmpo8itl<«». His language is always clear, hla scnlencoa 
flow on In the luost grucelhl cohcrercc, and at times swell and deepen Into truest eloqimoco. 
Evon those who belong to other schools of medicine would, we tliink, allow that Dr. KuswU laa 
Uioronghly acccmpiishcd man In science. All will recognise Jo his pages the.rroo** ^nd fruits 
of an intellect at ouco subtle and synthetic, and especially at home In questlMs of abstract 
.hy. Xcr Is there wautlng wliat has been well termed the ‘ Imaginative seiiso —tho 
Jaculty Uiat acts like ft sensitive mirror, which, so to speak, snatches up a suhjwt Its moro 
material conditions, and gives it hark to us clothed with beauty and fnstinU w m llie. 

Thanking Dr. Huascll for the instruction and delight which he has afforded ns, we would 
take leave of hi.s book by saying that it is but rarely that we hove found so harmoniously fused 
together tlie pnifbund and painstaking with the pleasant and popular. — BtigfUen Ufrald. 

“tVe know of no voinmo on medical subjects Uiat so completely deservM the cpltlieta 
‘ learned ’ and ' popnlar,’ and, without indnlging in qu<>tatlons, which In our limited could 
give no adequate idea of the book, we shall merely add that his style is M pleasing as hi| matter 
is instructive—tiio easy unembarrassed movement of a strong raan.w—i^'rto# uu Z*ni«. 

**Tho woik contains a vast fund of information on most In&nflting ral^octs. His trMt n on 
diet and digestion is rattier popularly written. The essay on some of the uitcctJons of the hMit 
is both Interesting and instrueUve; unci indeed this muy apply to most of iho remaining 
^chapters.*’—Afomfag Pdf. 

“ Dr. Russell is rot only a verv accomplished physicion, but has a very cultivated mfud, and 
also a very excellent style. 'I bis volume cannot tail to grut:i>- its readers, and wc hope they 
may be very numerous. lieruu. 
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“ Ic m&7 not be to name a good atanj physicians, any one of whom could with study 
farnisli the aclentiflc materials for sucli'a work, but very few indeed oonld present them to the’ 
.*ea<lor in so attractive a 1o .ni as Dr. Kussell has here done. Perhaps no class olhooks is more 
ilem'inded by the present state of knoM^ed^e and the wide extent of the fi^s of scientidc 
investigation than a class of which we have us yet only a fbw exiinples. They are not in the 
'firdiuary sense popular works, containing the mere rudiments of the special scionre to which 
they relate, they rather aim at an(-^position of the latest results and high-ist generalisation ^ 
tins science, and presume in the r'l^er not any particiUr Unowlcdsjo of it, bat such general 
I uitivation and attainments as will enable him to epiffcciaty^v Craad piinciples and miln 
lessons.”—PAetTitam, February 16,1S59. 


Sampson.—Progress (The) of Homoeopathy; a Series of 

Papwfi Illustrative of the Position and Prospocti Medical Science. 
3yo . . . 

^ampaoiL (lit.B.)-'HomtBopathy; its Principles, Theory, and 

Priwtico . ^ . 
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Sampspn,—Tratteiaiid their Beception considered in relation 

to tha Doctrine of Homccopathy.^ Sawed . . . .16 

Spillan's Hommopathtc Fre^criher’s Pharmacopoeia, oom- 

^prising a Denci’iptioa of each Medicine in its various forms of prepara¬ 
tion, and stating the pitrticular cases in which the one or the other 
is preferable for use; the Formulas of Prescriptions, and the treat* 
inent to be adopted in cases of Accident or Poisomtig. In this work 
the Medicines are Subjected to a wholly new and very simple arrange- 
i^ent, poiutiog out the portion of the organism upon witich they 
operate wth particular energy, &c., &o. Royal 32rao, cloth . 4 0 

Theobald (K. S., M-A. llf.R.CS.)-Eng[IUh Homffiopath;, 

■ Allopathy, and Elxpectaiii^y, a CriticUm of Sir John Forbes's “ Nature 
and Art in the Cure of DIm^,” ^d au Ezphsition on Homceopatliy. 

8vo, sewed . * / .10 

■ ft 

Sasden (SamaeU-Homappftihf Siselosed; or a Word to 

the AllopsMts. 'With Cases sucoessfully treated and objections 
answered. Cloth . . . . . .06 


Tetarinary Homoeopathy'; being a concise yet oomprehen' 

eive Treatise on the Homoeopathic Method of treating Disease in 
Domestic Animals, and adapted alike to the Farm, Stable, or Kennel, 

&c., &o. Idmo, cloth .. . . . .80 

Wilkin (0., H.I).)—Short Sketch of Eommopathy, its Frin* 

ciplee and Practice . . . . . .06 

Wyld George* Diseases of the Heart and Lnngs* their 

Phyeioal, Diagnosis and Honxsopathic and Hygronie Treatment. 

8vo, cloth , . .50 

e ^ 

Teldham (S., KiRC S.) Homooopathy in Aentn IhseasM, 

Tliird Edition . . • ■ * ^ ® • 













